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THE IFIELLEOTUAL DEYELOPMEET OE 
EIIEOPE. 

CHAPTER I 

Tim AGE OP FAITH IN THE WEST. THE THREE 
'ATTACKS: NORTHERN OR MORAL; WESTERN OR 
INTELLECTUAL; EASTERN OR BilLITARlL 

THE KOEl'illil'iN on MORAIi ATTACK OH THE ITALIAN SYSTEM, AHB ITS 
TE3i;POEAIiY EEPfESE. 

GeograpMmt Boundaries of Ilallmi &iHdimihj,’^Aitachs upon it 
The Northern or moral xiitmK — The Emperor of Germany iimsts on a 
rrformufioH in the Fajmey, — Qerbert^ the representaihe of these Ideas, 
is made Tope, — They are both potsmied b^j the Italians. 

Commence nun f. of the iutdleciual Mejection of the Italian Sy8fm*—It 
originates in the Anthian doctrine of the supremacy of Beason over 
Aidhmihj. — The question of Tramuhsiantiation. — liise and develoih 
ment if helLohuikisiiu — Mutiny among the Monhs. 

Gri'ipry *VIL spoiitaneously aceepU and enforces a Reform in the Church. 
A^Oh-mnaes the Kmjierar (f Gcrmauy.^Is on the point of estahlishing 
a F.imqmm Thfrfcrtfey.—The Topes seize the military and monetary 
ReBourees of Europe through the Crusades. • 

The realm of an idea may often bo defined by geometrical 
lines. * 

If from ItomOi as a centre, two lines be drawn, one of 
wliich passes eastward, and tonclies tbe Asiatic 
shore of the Bosphoras, the other westward, and pSStd- 
crosscs the Pyrenees, nearly all those Meditepa* cSstinityf 
nean coniitrios lying to the south of these lines 
^ ware liYing, at the time of which we speak, under the 
^ do^a, “ Thero is but one God, and Mohammed is his 
. prophet f but tiie countries to the north had added, to tlio 
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orthodox conception of the Holy Trinity the adoration of 
the Virgin, the worship of images, the invocation of saints, 
and a devout attachment to relics and shrines. 

I have now to relate how these .lines were pushed 
Forces acthig foiwaixl Oil Eiiropo, that to the east by military, 
upoi; it that to the west by intellectual force. On Eonic, 
as on a pivot, they ‘worked ; now opening, now closing, 
now threatening to curve round at their extremes and 
compress paganizing Christendom in their clasp; then, 
throxigdi the convulsive throes of the nations they had 
inclosed, receding from one another and quivering through- 
out their -whole length, hut receding only for an instant, 
to shut more closely again. 

It was as if from the hot sands of Africa invisible 
arms -were put forth, enfolding Europe in their grasp, 
and trying to join their hands to give to paganizing 
Christendom a fearful and mortal compression. There 
were struggles and resistances, but the portentous hands 
clasped at last. Historically, we call the pressure that w>s 
then made the Eeformation. 

ETot without difficulty can we describe the convulsive 
struggles of nations so as to convey a clear idea of the 
forces acting upon them. I have now to devote many 
perhaps not uninteresting, certainly not uninstructive, 
pages to these events. 

In this chapter I begin that task hy relating the 
consequences of the state of things heretofore described — 
the earnestness of converted Germany and the immoralities 
of the popes. 

The Ge'‘"mans insisted on a reformation among eccle- 

TbeGijrmans should lead lives in 

insist on a' ® accordance with religion. This moral attack 
was^ accompanied also by an intellectual one, 
arising from another source, and amounting to 
a mutiny in the Church itself. In the course of centuries, 
and particularly d-oring the more recent evil times, a 
gradual divergence of theology from morals had taken 
place, to the dissatisfaction of that remnant of thinking 
men who here and there, in the solitude of monasteries, 
compared the dogmas of theology with the dictate!^ of ^ 
reason. Of those, and the number was yearly increasing. 
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who had been among the Arabs in Spain, not a few had 
become infected with a love of philosophy. 

Whoever compares the tenth and t^velfth centuries 
together cannot fail to remark the great intellectual 
advance which Euroj^e was making. The ideas occiij)ying 
the minds of Christian men, their very turn of iipappoarance 
thought, had altogether changed. The earnest- 
ness of the Germans, commingling wdth the krjowledge of 
tliG Mohammedans, could no longer be diverted from the 
misty clouds of theological discussion out of which Philo- 
sophy emerged, not in the Grecian classical vesture in 
which she had disappeared at Alexandria, but in tlio 
grotesque garb of the cowled and mortified monk. She 
timidly came back to the world as Scholasticism, persuading 
men to consider, by the liglit of tbeir own reason, that dogma 
which seemed to put common sense at defiance — transiib- 
staiitiation. Scarcely were her whispers heard in tho 
ecclesiastical ranks when a mutiny against authority arose, 
and since it was necessary to combat that mutiny with 
its own weapons, the Church was compelled to give her 
countenance to Scholastic Theology. 

Lending himself to the demand for morality, and not 
altogether refusing to join in the intellectual progress, a 
great man, Hildebrand, brought on an ecclesiastical 
reform. He raised the papacy to its maximum of power, 
and prepared the, way for his successors to seize tho 
material resources of Europe through the Crusades. 

Such is an outline of the events wdth which we havo 
now to deal. A detailed analj^sis of those events shows 
that there were three directions of pressure upon 
Eome. The pressure from the West and that 
from the East wero Mohammedan. Their re- 
sultant wa,s a pressure from tho North : it was essentially 
Christian. While those were foreign, this was domestic. 
It is almost immaterial in what order wo consider them ; 
the manner in which I am handling the subject leads nae, 
however, to treat of the Northern pressure first, then of that 
of the West, and on subsequent pages of that of the East. 

It had become absolutely necessary that something 
should be done for tho reformation of tho papacy. Its 
* crimes, such as we havo related in Chapter XIT., Vol. I., 
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oiitragc4 religions men. To tlie master-spirit of the 
I'^oreign III- inovement for accomplisMng this end we must 
tiio closely look. He is the representative of in- 
papacy. fluences that were presently to exert a most 
in^jortant agency. 

In the train of the Emperor Otlio III., when he resolved 
to put a stop to all this wickedness, %vas Gerhert, a French 
ecclesiastic, born in Auvergne. In his boyhood, wdiile a 
Life of « Jer- seliolar i n the Abbey of Avrillac, he attracted tl le 
attention of his superiors ; among others, of the 
Cbuiit of Earcelona, wdio took him to Spain. Thei'e he 
became a proiicient in the mathematics, astronomy, and 
physics of the hlohammedan schools. He spoke Arabic 
His Saracen wutli the flucncy of a Saracen. His residence at 
education. (brdova, where the khalif patronized all the 
learning and science of the age, and his subsequent residence 
in Home, where ho found an inconceivable ignorance and 
immorality, were not lost upon his future life. He esta- 
blished a school at Eheims, where he taught logic, music, 
astronomy, explained Virgil, Statius, Terence, and intro- 
duced what i\^ero at that time regarded as wonders, the 
globe and the abacus. He laboured to persuade his 
countrymen that learning is far to be preferred to the 
sports of the held. He observed the stars through tubes, 
invented a cluck, and an organ played by steam. He 
composed a work on Ehetoric. Appointed Abbot of 
Bobbici, he Ml into a misunderstanding with his monks, 
and had to retire first to Borne, and then to resume his 
school at Eheims, In the political events connected with 
the rise of Hugh Capet, he was again brought into 
prominence. The speech of the Bishop of Orleans at the 
Council of Eheims, which was his composition, shows us 
how his Mohammedan education had led him to look upon 
His reproach- the state of things in Christendom: “There is 
es a^iinst tiw not One at Home, it is notorious, who knows 
^ enough of lettei*s to qualify him for a door-keeper ; 

with what face shall he presume to teach who has never 
learned?” He does not hesitate to allude to papal briberies 
and papal crimes: “If King HugFs embassadors could 
have bribed the pope and Crescentius, his affairs had taken 
a differont turn.” He recounts the disgraces and crimes of 
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tliG pontiffs: liow Jolm XII. liad cut off tlie nose and 
tongue of Jolm tlie Cardinal ; liow Boniface liad strangled 
Jolin XIII. ; how John XIY. had been starved to death in 
the dungeons of the Castle of St. Angelo. He demands, 
To such monsters, full of all infamy, Toid of all knowledge, 
human and divine, are all the priests of G od to submit — 
men distinguished throughoixt the world for their learning 
and holy lives ? The pontiff who so sins against his brother 
— who, when admonished, refuses to hear the voice of 
counsel, is as a publican and a sinner.” With a prophetic 
inspiration of the accusations of the Eeformation, he asks, 
“ Is he not Anti-Christ ?” He speaks of him as ‘‘ the Man 
of Sin,” “ the Mystery of Iniquity.” Of Eomo he says, 
with an emphasis doubtless enforced by his Mohammedan 
experiences, “ She has already lost the allegiance of the 
East ; Alexandria, Antioch, Africa, and Asia are separate 
from her ; Constantinople has broken loose from her ; the 
interior of Spain knows nothing of the pope.” He says, 
“ How do your enemies say that, in deposing Arnulphus, 
I we should have waited for the judgment of the Eoinan 
bishop? Can they say that his judgment is before that of 
God which our synod pronounced? The Prince of the 
Eoman bishops and of the apostles themselves proclaimed 
that ..God must be obeyed rather than men ; and Paul, the 
teacher of the Gentiles, announced anathema to him, though 
he were an angel, who should preach a doctrine different 
to that which had been delivered. Because the pontiff 
Marcelliiius offered incense to Jupiter, must, therefore, 
all bishops sacrifice ?” In all this there is obviously an 
insurgent spirit against the papacy, or, rathei* against its 
iniquities. 

In the progress of the political movements Gerborfc was 
appointed to the archbishopric of Eheims. On ccciosias- 
this occasion, it is not without interest that we ticai adviaicQ- 
observe his worldly wisdom. It was desirable to 
conciliate the clergy — perhaps it might be clone by the 
encouragement of marriage. He had lived in the poly- 
, gamio court of the khalif, whoso family had occasionally 
^ boasted of more than forty sons and forty daughters. 
^ Well then may he say, “I prohibit not marriage. 1 
condemn not second marriages. I do not blame the eating 
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of ilosli/’ Ilis election not only proved nnfortmiatc, but, 
in the tortiions policy of the times, he was removed from 
the exercise of his episcopal functions and put under inter- 
dict. TliO speech of the Eoman legate, Leo, wdio presided 
at his condemnation, gives us an insight into the nature of 
liis Oiience, of the intention of Eonie to persevere in her 
ignorance and superstition, and is an amusing example of 
ecclesiastical argument : “ Because the vicars of Peter and 
their disciples will not have for their teachers a Plato, a 
Yirgil, a Terence, and the rest of the herd of phJosopIicrs, 
vho soar aloft like the birds of the air, and dive into the 
depths lilce the fishes of the sea, ye say that they are, not 
wortliy to bo door-keepers, because they know not how to 
make verses. Peter is, indeed, a door-keeper — but of 
licavcn r lie does not deny the systematic bribery of the 
pontilleal government, but justifies it. “Did not the 
Saviour receive gifts of the wise men iSTor docs he deny 
ilio crimes of the pontiffs, though he protests against those 
who would expose them, reminding them that “ Ham wus 
cursed for uncovering his father’s nakedness.” In all this 
SCO the beginning of that struggle between Moham- 
medan learning and morals and "Italian ignorance and 
crime, which wus at last to produce such important results 
for Europe. 

Once more Gerbert retired to the court of the emj)eror. 
It was at tlic time that Otlio III. was contemplating a 
revolution in the oin]ur0 and a reformation of the Church. 
Ho saw how useful Gerhert miglit be to his policy, and 
had him appointed Archbishop of Eavenna. On the 
(icrbort tbo dnatli of Gregory V. lie issued iiis decree for tlio 
poiif. election of Gerbert as pope. The low-born 
Frcndi ecclesiastic, thus attaining to the utmost height 
of humspi ambition, took the name of Sylvester II. 

But Homo was not willing thus to surrender her sordid 
interests ; she revolted. Tusculum, the disgrace of the 
papacy, rebelled. It required the arms of the emperor to 
sustain his pontiff. For a moment it seemed as if the Eo- 
formation might have been anticipated by many centuries 
—that Christian Europe might have been spared the 
abominable papal disgraces awaiting it. There was* a 
learned and upright pope, an able and youthful emperor ; 
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but Italian revenge, in tlie person of Stepliania, tlie wife 
of the murdered Cresceiitius, blasted all these expectations. 
From the hand of that outraged and noble criniinal, who, 
w’-ith more than Eoman firmness of purpose, could delilre- 
ratoly barter her virtue for vengeance, the unsuspecting 
emperor took the poisoned cup, and left Borne poisonin-of 
only to die. He was but twenty-two years of the tinpa-or 
age. Sylvester, also, was irretrievably ruined 
l)y the drugs that had been stealthily mixed with his food, 
lie soon followed his patron to the grave. His steam 
organs, pliysical experiments, mechanical inventions, foreign 
birth, and want of orthodoxy, confirmed the awful imputa- 
tion that he was a necromancer. The mouth of every one 
was full of stories of mystery and magic in which Gerbert 
bad borne a part. Afar off in Europe, by their evening 
firesides, the goblin-scared peasants whispered to one 
another that in the most secret apartment of the palace at 
Borne there was concealed an impish dwarf, who ysrore a 
turban, and bad a ring that could make him invisible, or 
give him two different bodies at tbe same time ; tbat, in 
the midnight hours, strange sounds had been beard, when 
no one was -within but the pope; that, while he was 
among the infidels in Spain, the future pontiff had bartered 
his soul to Satan, on condition that he vrouid make Mm 
Christ’s vicar upon earth, and now it was plain that both 
parties had been true to their compact. In their privacy, 
hollow-eyed monks muttered to one another under their 
cowls, “ Honiagium diabolo fecit et male finivit.”^ 

To a degree of wickedness almost irremediable had 
things thus come. The sins of the pontiljs wore re- 
peated, without any abatement, in all the clerical ranks. 
Simony and concubinage prevailed to an extent that 
threatened the authority of the Churcli over the coarsest 
minds. Ecclesiastical promotion could in all direebions he 
obtained by purebase ; in all directions there were priests 
boasting of illegitimate families. But yet, in the 
Church itself there were men of irreproachable protest in tiie 
life, who, like Peter Damiani, lifted up their 
voices against the prevailing scandal.^ He it 
was who proved that nearly every priest !n Milan bad 
purchased his preferment and lived with a concubine. The 
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immoralities tliES forced npon tlie attention of pious men 
soon began to be followed by consequences tliat miglit 
baTe been expected. It is but a step from tlie condemna- 
tion of morals to tlie criticism of faith. Tlie deTelojiing 
intellect of Europe could no longer bear tlie acts or tlie 
tboiiglits that it bad heretofore submitted to. The dogma 
of transnbstantiaiion led to reYolt. 

The early fathers delighted to point out the agreement 
Primitive doctriiies flowing from the principles of 

Sreenientof Christianity with those of Greek philosophy. 
antuKoitf * asserted that a correspondence 

a ( tu 0 . faith and reason exists ; but by degrees 

as one dogma after another of a mysterions and unintelli- 
giblo kind was introduced, and matters of belief could no 
longer be co-ordinated with the conclusions of the under- 
standing, it became necessary to force the latter into a snb- 
Their gradual ordinate position. The great political interests 
alienation. inTolvcd in thcso qiicstions suggested . the ex- 
pediency and even necessity of compelling such a subordi- 
nation by the application of civil power. In this manner, 
as we have described, in the reign of Constantine the 
Great, philosophical discussions of religious things came to 
bo discountenanced, and implicit faith in the decisions of 
existing authoiity required. Philoso|)hy was subjugated 
and enslaved by theology. We shall now see what were 
the circumstances of her revolt. 

In the solitude of monasteries there was every induce- 
ment for those who had become weary of self-examination 
to enter on the contemplation of the external world. 
Herein the^r found a field offering to them endless occupa- 
tion, and capable of worthily exercising their acuteness. 
Blit it was not possible for them to take the first step 
Tli'^ mutiny withotit offending against the decisions esta- 
hy authority. The alternative was 
CCS among the Stealthy proceeding or open inutinv ; but before 
raonK mutiny there occurs a period of private sugges- 
tion and another of more extensive discussion. It was 
thus that the German^monk Gotschalk, in the ninth 
Persecution of century, occupied himself in the profound pro- 
Ootschai^ predestination, enduring the scourge a1!ld 

death in prison for the sate of his opinion. The presence 
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of the Saracens in Spain olfored an incessant provocation 
to the restless intellect of the West, now rapidly expanding, 
to indulge itself in such forbidden exercises. Arabian 
philosophy, unseen and silently, w’-as diffusing itself 
throughout France and Europe, and churchmen could some- 
times contemplate a refuge from their enemies among the 
infidel. In his extremity, Abelard himself looked forward 
to a retreat among the Saracens — a protection from 
ecclesiastical persecution. 

In the conflict with Gotschalk on the matter of predesti- 
nation w’-as already foreshadowed the attempt to 
set up reason against authority, John Erigena, reason Sst 
who was employed by Hincmar, the Archbishop • 

of Eheiins, on that occasion, had already made a pilgrimage 
to the birthplaces of Plato and Aristotle, a.d. 825, and 
indulged the hope of uniting philoso]3hy and religion in the 
manner proposed by the ecclesiastics who were studying in 
Spain. 

Erom Eastern sources John Erigena had learned the 
doctrines of the eternity of matter, and even of the crea- 
tion, with which, indeed, he confounded the joim Erigena 
Deity himself. Trie was, tlxerefore, a Pantheist ; fails inav 
accepting the Oriental ideas of emanation and 
absorption not only as respects the soul of man, but like- 
wise all material things. In his wmrk “ On the Nature of 
Things,” his doctrine is, ‘‘That, as all things were originally 
contained in God, and proceeded from him into the different 
classes by which they are now distinguished, so shall they 
finally return to him and be absorbed in the source from 
wdiich they came ; in other words, that as, beforj^ the world 
w’-as created, there was no being but God, and the causes of 
all things -were in him, so, after the end of tlie -world, theio 
will be no being but God, and the causes of all things in 
him.” This final resolution he denominated deification, or 
theosis. He even questioned the eternity of hell, saying, 
with the emphasis of a Saracen, “ Theio is nothing eteimal 
but God.” It was impossible, under such circumstances, 
that he should not -fall under the rebuke of the Church, 

Transubstantiation, as being, of the orthodox doctrines, 
^ th<f least reconcilable to reason, was the fii’st to bo attacked 
** by the new philosophers. What w^as, perhaps, in the 
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be^dnning, no more tlian a jocose Moliamincdan sarcasm, 
became a solemn subject of ecclesiastical discus- 
sion. Erigeiia strennonsly iij)lield tlie doctrine 
trinsu}4m- of the Stercoiists, who derived their name from 
tkiUm, assertion that a part of the consecrated 

elemcn ts arc voided from the body in the manner cnstomary 
witli otlicr relics of food; a doctrine denounced by the 
orthodox, who declared that the priest could make God ” 
and that the encharistic elements arc not liable to digestion. 

And now, A,D. 1050, Berengar of Tours lorominently 
0 of l>Fonght forward the controversy respecting the 
loroiSr of real presence. The question had been formnla- 
Tuurs. xized by Eadbert under the term transiibstantia- 
tion, and the opinions entertahied respecting the sacred 
edements greatly differed ; mere fetish notions being 
entertained by some, by others the most transcendental 
ideas. In opposition to Eadbert and the orthodox party, 
wdio asserted that those elements ceased to he what to the 
senses they appeared, and actually became transformed 
into the body and blood of the Saviour, Berengar held that, 
though there is a real presence in them, that presence is 
of a spiritual nature. These heresies w-ere condemned by 
repeated councils, Berengar himself being offered the 
choice of death or recantation. He wisely preferred the 
latter, but more \visely resumed his offensive doctrines as 
soon as he had escaped from the hands of his persecutors. 

As might be supposed from the philosophical indefensibility 
of the orthodox doctiine, Berengar’s opinions, which, indeed, 
issued from those of Erigena, made themselves felt in the 
Tiv-’p^^pe Eiglmst ecclesiastical regions, and, from the 
priVuL-iy manner in which Gregory YII. dealt with the 
tbe-rn. ]iGp<;,giarch, there is reason to believe that ho him- 
self had privately adopted the doctrines thus condemned. 

But it is in Peter Abelard that -we find the repre- 
sentative of the insurgent spirit of those times. The love 'i 
of Heloisa seems in our eyes to be justified by his extra- 
rcterAbpiard oi'clinarj intellectual power. In his Oratory, 
among the in- ‘‘The Paraclote,*’ the doctrines of faith and the 
gurgeats. mystcries of religion wei^e without any restrs^int 
discussed, Ho subject was too profound or too sacred for 
his contemplation. By the powerful and orthodox infiuence 
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of St. EcniaTd, “a mongcroxis and mortified monk,” tlio 
opinions of Abelard wore broiiglit under tlie rebuke of tlie 
antlioiities. In vain lie appealed from the Council of 
Sens to lioiiie; tlio power of St. Bernard at lionio was 
paramount. “ He makes void the whole Chris- sfc.Bormird 
tian faith hj attempting to comprehend the aaaokslum. 
nature of God through human reason. Ho ascends up 
into Heaven ; ho goes down into hell. Hothing can elude 
him, either in the height above or in the nethermost 
depths. His branches, spread over the wdiole earth. Ho 
boasts that lie has disciples in Home itself, oven in the 
College of Cardinals. He draws the whole earth after 
him. It is time, therefore, to silence him hv apostolic 
authority.” Such was the report of the Council of Sens 
to Homo, A.T). 1140. 

Perhaps it was not so much the public accusation that: 
Abelard denied the doctrine of the Trinity, as his asser- 
tion of the supremacy of reason — ^^vhich clearly betrayed 
his intention of breaking the thraldom of authority— -that 
insured his condemnation. It was impossible to restrict 
the rising discussions within their proper sphere, or to keep 
them from the perilous ground of ecclesiastical xhabook^sic 
history. Abelard in his work entitled ** Sic et , 

Hon,” sets forth the contradictory oi)inions of the fxthers, 
and exhibits their discord and strifes on great doctrinal 
points, thereby insinuating how little of unity there was 
in the Church. It was a work suggesting a great deal 
more than it actually stated, and was inevitably calculated 
to draw down upon its author the indignation of those 
■whoso interests it touched. 

Out of the discussions attending these events sprang 
the celebrated doctrines of Nominalism and 
Healism, though the terms themselves seem not 
to have been introduced till the end of the 
twelfth century. The Healists thought that the general 
types of things had a real existence; the Nominalists, 
that they were merely a mental abstraction expressed by 
a word. It was therefore the Old Greek dispute revived, 
the Nominalists, Eoscelin of Compiegne, a Kominaiism 
^little before A.n. 1100, was the first distin- 
guished advocate; his materializing views, as might be 


extwctod, tewing upon him tlio reproof of tte Oliurcli. 
Ill tills contest, Anselm, the Arolil)isliop_ of CanterlniTy, 
attempted to liarmonize reason in subordination to faith, 
and a^ain, by his example, demonstrated the necessity of 
subniitting all such q^nestions to the decision of the 

hnman intellect. i t , 

The deYcIopmcnt of scholastic philosophy, which dates 
from the time of Erigena, was accelerated by two distinct 
causes: the dreadinl materialization into which, in 
Europe, all sacred things had fallen, and the 
Sillfinpru- illustrious example of the Mohammedans, who 
already, by their physical inquiries, had coin- 
discrissKuis. career destined to end in brilliant 

results. The Spanish imiyersities were filled with eccle- 
siastics from many parts of Europe. Peter the Yenerable, 
tlio friend and protector of Abelard, who had spent much 
time in Cordova, and not only spoke Arabic fluently, but 
actually translated the Koran into Latin, mentions that, 
on his first arrival in Spain, he found several learned 
men, even from England, studying astrononiy. The 
reconciliation of many of the dogmas of authority with 
common sense was impossible for men of understanding. 
Could the clear intellect of such a statesman as Hil- 
debrand be for a moment disgraced by accepting the 
received view of a doctrine like that of transubstantiation ? 
His great difficulty was to reconcile what had been 
rendered orthodox by the authority of the Church with 
the suggestions of reason, or even with that reverence for 
holy things which is in the heart of every intelligent 
man. In ^uch sentiments, we find an explanation of the 
lenient dealings of that stern ecclesiastic with the heretic 
Berengar. He saw that it was utterly impossible to offer 
any defence of many of the materialized dogmas of the 
age, hut then those dogmas had been put forth as absolute 
truth by the Church. Things had come to the point at 
which reason and theology must diverge ; yet the Italian 
Ki^ftofsdio- statesmen did not accept this issue without an 
lustic Theo- additional attempt, and, under their permission. 
Scholastic Theology, which originated in the^ 
scholastic philosophy of Erigena and his followers, sought," 
in the strange union of the Holy Scriptures, the Aristo- 
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teliaiL Piiilosopliy, and Pantlieisin, to construct a scientific 
basis for Cbristianity. Heresy was to be combated witli 
tbo weapons of the liei'etics, and a co-ordination of autho- 
rity and reason efiected. IJndor such ausiDiees scholastic 
philosophy porraded the schools, giving to some of them, 
as the University of Paris, a fictitious rej)utation, and 
leading to the foundation of others in other cities. It 
answered tlie ol'>jeot of its politic promoters in a double 
way, for it raised around the orthodox theology an iininense 
and iinpenetrablo bulwark of what seemed to be profound 
learning, and also diverted the awakening xnind of 
Western Europe to occupations which, if profitless, -were 
yet exciting, and without danger to tlie existing state of 
things. In that manner Avas put oif for a time the 
inevitable day in Avhich philosophy and theology were to 
be brought into mortal conflict with each other. It was 
doubtless seen by Hildebrand and his followers that, 
though Berengar had set the example of protesting 
against the principle that the decision of a majority of 
voters in a council or other collective body should ever be 
received as ascertaining absolute truth, yet so great was 
the uncertainty of the principles on which the 
scholastic philosophy was founded, so unde- 
termined its mental exercise, so ineffectual the 
results to Avhich it could attain, that it was 
unlikely for a long time to disturb the unity of doctrine 
in the Church. While men were reasoning round and 
round again in the same Aucious circle without finding 
any escape, and indeed Avithout seeking any, delighted 
Avith the dexterity of their movements, but ^.eYox con- 
sidering whether they were making a y real adAwice, it 
Was unnecessary to anticipate inconA^enienco from their 
progress. 

Here Avas the difficulty- The decisions of the Church 
Avere asserted to be infallible and inwocable; her phi- 
losophy, if such it can he called — as must he 
the case Avith any philosophy reposing upon a sophfoai " 
final revelation from God — Avas stationary. But 
J;he aAvakening mind of the West was dis- 
playing, in an unmistakable wo.j, its propensity to 
advance. As one who rides an unruly horse will some- 
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times divert Mm from a career wliicli conld not "be 
ciiecked by main force by reining biin round and round, 
and tbereby oxliansting Ms sinrit and strength, and 
keeping him in a narrow space, so the "wanton efforts of 
the mind may bo gmded, if they cannot be checked. 
These principles of policy answered their object for a time, 
nntii metaphysical were changed for pliysical discussions. 
Tiien it became impossible to diA^crt the onward moA'O- 
ment, and on the first gTeat question arising— that of the 
figure and place of the earth— a question dangerous to the 
lust degree, since it inferentially included the determi- 
nation of the position of man in the universe, theology 
suiiered an irrctrievahle defeat. Between her and phi- 
losophy there w’as thenceforth no other issue than a 
mortal clued. 

Though Erigena is the true founder of Scholasticism, 
Crairsiuif lioscelin, already mentioned as renewing the 
Schoiiuidsm. question of Platonic Universals, has been con- 
sidered by some to be entitled to that distinction. After 
liim, William of Chamj>eaux opened a school of logic in 
Paris, A.!). 1109, and from that time the University made 
it a prominent study. On the rise of the mendicaait 
orders, Scholasticism received a great impulse, perhapSj as 
has been affirmed, because its cTisputations suited their 
illiterate state; Thomas Aquinas, the Dominican, and 
Duns Scotus, the Franciscan, founding rival schools, which 
wrangled for three centuries. In Italy, Scholasticism 
never prevailed as it did in France and elsewhere, and at 
last it died away, its uselessness, save in the political result 
befijre mentioned, having been cletccted. 

I’he middle of the elevcntli century ushers in an epoch 
Rcnctioi u papacy and for Europe. It is marked 

by an attempt at a moral reformation in the 
Church — by a struggle for securing for the 
p.tbsures. papacy independence both of the Emperors of 
Germany and of the neighbouring Italian nobles — thus 
far the pope being the mere officer of the emperor, and 
often the creature of the surrounding nobility — by the 
conversion of the temporalities of the Church, heretofore^ 
indirect, into absolute possessions, by securing territories 
giAm to the Church, the blessed Peter, and the Pioman 
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repuHie'’ to tlie first of these beneficiaries, oxclucling the 
last. As events proceeded, these minor affairs 
converged,^ and out of their union arose the 
great confiict of the imperial and papal powers fraiionof the 
for supremacy. The same policy wdiieh had 
succeeded in depriving the Eoman people of any voice in 
appointments of popes—wdiich had secularized the Claireli 
in Italy, for a while seized all the material resources of 
Europe through the device of the Crusades, and nearly 
established a papal autocracy in all Europe. These 
political event>s demand from us notice, since from them 
arose intellectual consequences of the utmos importance. 

The second Lateran Council, under Nicolas IL, accom- 
plished the result of vesting the elective power for the 
papacy in the cardinals. That -was a great revolution. 
It was this council which gave to Berongar his clioieo 
between death and recantation. There were at this period 
three powers engaged in Italy — the Imperial, Three parties 
the Church party, and the Italian nobles. Eor 
the sake of holding the last in check — since it was the 
nearest, it required the most unremitting attention — 
Hildebrand had advised the popes who were his immediate 
predecessors to use the Normans, who were settled in the 
south of the peninsula, by whom the lands of the nobles 
were devastated. Thus the diifieulties of their position led 
the popes to a repetition of their ancient policy; and as 
they had, in old times, sought the protection of the 
Frankish kings, so now they sought that of the Nounaais. 
But in the midst of the dissensions and tumults of tlio 
times, a great man was emerging — Hiklebrandt who, with 
almost superhuman self-denial, again and again jnpiebrmjii 
abstained from making himself' pope. On the i>ecomcs pope, 
death of Alexander II. his opportunity came, an(|, with 
acpeptablo force, he was raised to that dignity, a.d. 1073. 

Scarcely was Hildebrand Pope Gregory VII. when ho 
vigorously proceeded to carry into effect the xniacbrand 
policy ho had been preparing during the pon- re^Avesoua 
tifioates of Ms prodecessors. In many respects 
^the times were px’opitious. The blameless lives of the 
German popes had cast a veil of oblivion over the 
abominations of their Italian predecessors. Hildebrand 
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addressed liimself to tear out every vestige of simony and 
conciiljinage witli a remorseless hand, d’hat task must he 
iinished Iiofore lie could hope to accomplish his grand 
pro]ect of an ecclesiastical autocracy in Europe, with the 
pope at its head, and the clergy, both in their persons and 
property, independent of the civil power. It was plain 
that, apart from all moral considerations, the supremacy 
X. of Home in such a system altogether turned on 

the celibacy of the clergy. If marriage was 
thcicxrgy. permitted to the ecclesiastic, what was to 
prevent him from handing down, as an hereditary pos- 
session, the wealth and dignities he had obtained. Ir 
such a state of things, the central government at Home 
necessarily stood at every disadvantage against the local 
interests of an individual, and still more so if many in- 
cli\Tdnals should combine Together to promote, in common, 
similar interests. But very different would it be if 
promotion must be looked for from Home — very different 
as regards the hold ' upon public sentiment, if such a 
descent from father to son was absolutely prevented, and 
a career fairly opened to all, irrespective of their station in 
life. To the CJhurch it was to the last degree important 
that a man should derive his advancement from her, not 
from his ancestor. In the trials to which she was per- 
petually exposed, there could be no doubt that by such 
persons" her interests would bo best served. 

In these cii-cumstances Gregory YII. took his course. 
The synod hold at Borne in the first year of his pontificate 
denounced the marriage of the clergy, enforcing 
t osiORc-a. (3^ecree by the doctrine that the efficacy of 
tlie sacraments altogether depended on their being ad- 
ministered by hands sinless in that respiect, and made all 
emnm unicants partners in the pastoral crime. With a 
provident foresight of the coming opposition, he carried 
out the policy he had taught his predecessors of con- 
Tiif‘ >0 e <^ill^tiiig fhe [Normans in the south of Italy, 

8«€''ks the though he did not hesitate to resist them, by 

IheSorma^. Couutess Matilda, when they 

dared to touch the possessions of the Church. _ 
It was for the sake of this that the Norman invasiofi oF* 
England under William the Conqueror had already been 
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approved ul, a consecrated standard and a ring' coiitaiBing 
a Jiair Iroiu tlio Lead of St. Peter sent Lini, and pei’- 
liiission given^ for the replacement of Saxon LisLops and 
otlier dignitaries by Konnans. It was not forgotten Low 
great Lad been tLe gains to tlie papacy, tLree centuries 
before, by changing the dynasty of the Franks and tlms 
iLo policy of an^ Italian town g'avo a jierinanent impress 
to til e history of England, Hildebrand foresaw that the 
sword^ cvf the Italian-Nornian would Lo wanted to cany 
oat Lis jirojocted ends. Ho did not hesitate to anthorisio 
the o\’ortL^o^v of a Saxon d^masty by the FrencL-Horman, 
tlait he might be more sure of the fidelity of that sword, 
ithont the countenance of the pope, the hTorman could 
noYer have consolidated his power, nor even held his 
gronnd in England. 

Eroni these movements of the papacy sprang the con- 
flict with the Emperors of Germany respecting 
investitures. The Bishop of Milan— who, it concerning 
appears, had perjured Iiimself in the quarrel 
respecting concubinage — had been excomnmriicatcd by 
Alexander 11 . The imperial council appointed as his 
successor one Godfrey; the pope had nominated Atto. 
Hereupon Alexander had summoned the emperor to 
a2)pear before him on a charge of simony, and granting 
investitures without his approbation. While the matter 
was yet in abeyance, Alexander died; but Gregory took 
up the contest. A synod he had assembled ordm’cd that, 
if any one should accept investiture from a layman, both 
the giver and receiver should bo excommunicated. The 
pretence against lay-investiture w\as that it wasti usurpa- 
tion of a papal right, and that ^.t led to the api^ointment 
of evil and ignorant men ; the reality was a determination 
to extend pajial power, by making Eome the foimtit.in of 
emolument. Gregory, by his movements, had thus 
brought upon himself three antagonists— the imperial 
power, the Italian nobles, and the married clergy. The 
latter, unscrupulous and exasperated, met him with his 
o^yn weapons, not hesitating to calumniate his friendship 
jg^th the Countess Matilda. It W'as.also suspected that 
^they were connected with the outrage perpetrated by the 
nobles that took place in Eome. On Ghristidas night, a.d, 
roU 11* 0 
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1075, in tlie midst of a violent rain, -wliile tlio pope was 
Outrage on administering the cominunion, a band of soldiers 
Hiiaekiud. burst into the ohnrch, seized Gregory at the 
altar, stripped and wounded him, and, haling him on 
horseback behind one of the soldiers, carried him off to a 
stronghold, from which he was rescued by the populace. 
But, without wavering for a moment, the undaunted 
pontiff' pressed on his conflict with the imperial joowor, 
summoning Henry to Eome to account for liis delin- 
(piencies, and threatening his excommunication if ho 
should not a232)ear before an apjiointed day. In haste, 
under the ausi^ices of the king, a synod was assembled at 
Worms; charges against the pope of licentious life, 
luibery, necromancy, simony, murder, atheism, w^ere in- 
troduced and sentence of dejiosition pronounced against 
him. On his side, Gregory assembled the third Lateran 
Council, A.D. 1076, placed King Henry under interdict, 
absolved his subjects from allegiance, and deposed him. 

A series of constitutions, clearly defining the 
new bases of the papal system, was published. 
They were to the following effect : “ That the 
Eoman pontiff can alone be called universal; 
Ijliat he alone has a right to depose bishops ; that his 
legates have a right to preside over all bishops in a 
general council ; that he can depose absent prelates ; that 
he alone has a right to use imperial ornaments; that 

t rinces are bound to kiss his feet, and his only ; that he 
as a right to depose emperors ; that no synod or council 
summoned wdthout his commission can be called general ; 
that no be^k can be called canonical without his authority ; 
that his sentence can be annulled by none, but that he may 
annul the decrees of all ; that the Eoman Church ha>s been, 
is, and will continue to bo infallible ; that whoever dissents 
from ft ceases to be a catholic Christian, and that subjects 
may be absolved from their allegiance to wdeked princes.’* 
The power that could assert such resolutions i 7 as near its 
culmination. 

And now was manifest the superiority of the spiritual 
over the temporal power. The quarrel with Henry went 
on, and, after a hard struggle and many intrigues to d7*a^ 
the Normans over to him, that monarch was compelled to 
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siibluit, and in tlie cleptli of winter to cross tlie snowy Alps, 
under circumstances of unparalleled liardsliip, anaovercoiu s 
to seek absolution from liis adyersary. Tlien the King of 
ensued tlie scene at Canosa — a penitent in white 
raiment standing in the di'eary snow of three winter clays, 
January 1077, cold and histing at the gate, seeking pardon 
and reconciliation of the inexorable pontiff; that ""penitent 
was the King of Germany. Then ensued the dramatic 
scene at the sacrament, in -whicli the gTa 3 ’''“haired pontiff 
called upon Ilcavon to strikeJSm dead on the spot if ho 
were not innocent of the crimes of which ho had been 
accused, and dared the guilty monarch to do the same. 

"Whoever will reilect on these interesting . events cannot 
fail to discern two important conclusions. The copciu^ions 
tone of thought throughout Europe had changed from these 
within the last three ages ; ideas were entertained, 
doctrines originated or controverted, a policy conceived 
and attempted altogether in advance of the old times. 
Intellect, both among the clergy and the laity, had under- 
gone a great development. But the peculiar character of 
the papal power is also ascertained — that it is worldly, 
and the result of the policy of man. The outrage on 
Hildebrand shows how that power had diminished at 
its centre, but the victory over Henry that it maintained 
its stmigtli at a distance. Natural forces diminish as 
the distance increases ; this unnatural force disjjlayed an 
opposite property. 

Gregory had carried his point. He had not only beaten 
back the Northern attack, but had established the supremacy 
of the ecclesiastical over the temporal power, • Culmination 
and that point, with inflexible resolution, he oftiieeccieei- 
maiiitaincd, though in its consequences it cost 
Germany a civil war. But, while he was thus unyielding 
in his temporal policy, there is reason to suppose that ho 
was not without misgivings in his theological belief. In 
the war between Henry and his rival liodolph, Gregory 
w^as com pelled by policy to be at first neutral. He occupied 
himself with the Eucharistic controversy. This 

at the time that he was associated with Hildebrand ^ 

^ Bcrengar, who lived with him for a year. Nor 
didjhe pope think it unwmrihy of himself to jiut forth 
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lio aroused Iiis native country for tlie recovery of tlic Holy 
Land. He began Ms career in a manner not now unusual, 
interfering in a quarrel between Pliilip of France and liis 
wife, taking tlio part of tlie lattei', as experience Iiad slio'^vn 
it was always advisable for a pope to do* Soon, Iiowevcr, 
lie devoted Iris attontioii tosometMng more important tbaii 
tliesG matrimonial ]>roils. It seems that a Europoiiu 
crusade was first distinctly conceived of and its value 
most completely comprehended by Gcrbert, to whom, 
doubtless, his Mohammedan experiences had suggested 
it. In the first year of his xionti&ate, he wrote an epistle, 
in the name of the Church of Jerusalem, to the Church 
throughout the world, exhorting Christian soldiers to come 
to her relief either with arms or money. It nad been 
subsequently contemplated by Gregory VIL For many 
years, pilgrimages to Palestine had been on tlio increase ; 
a very lucrative export trade in relies from that country 
had arisen ; crowds from all parts of Europe had of late 
made their way to Jerusalem, for the singular purpose of 
being present at the groat assize which the Beriptures 
were supposed to prophesy would soon take place in the 
. Yalley of Jelioshaphat. The Mohammedans had inflicted 
on these pious ])ersons much maltreatment, being unable 
to comprehend the purport of their extraordinary journey, 
and probably perceiving a necessity of putting^ some 
restriction upon the iridux of such countless multitudes. 
Peter the Ilerroit, who had witnessed the barbarities to 
wliich his Christian lu'ethren were exposed, and the 
ahominations of the holy places now in the hands of the 
inhdel, roused Europe, by his preaching, to a frjmtic state; 
and Urban, af the Council of Clermont, a.p, 1095, ^ 

gave authority to the Holy War* It is the will if aonn^it 
of God,’^ was the mianimous shout of the eoun- 
oil and the populace. The periodical shower of 
shooting stars was seen with , remarkable brilliancy on 
April 25th, and mistaken by the council for a celestial 
monition that the Christians must precipitate tliemselves 
in like manner on the East, From this incident we may 
perceive how little there was. of inspiration in these 
blundering and violent ecclesiastical assemblages; the 
mo^uent that they can be brought to a soientiiic test their 
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true nature is detected. As a preliminary exorcise, a 
forocions persecntion of the Jews of France had bnrst 
foi’th, .and the Wood and tortures of multitudes offered a 
tardy _ expiation for the crimes that their ancestors had 
committed at tlio Crucifixion in Jerusalem, more than a 
thousand yeara previously. 

It _do_es not fall witJiin my plan to give a detailed 
description of the Crusades. It is enough to say that, 
though the clergy had promised the protection of God to 
every one who would thus come to his assistance— an 
ample reward for their pious work in this life, and the hap- 
riic first CPU- piness of heaven in the next — Urhaffs crusade 
failed not only disastrously, hut hideously, so 
tar as the Ignorant rabWes, under Peter the Hermit and 
Walter the Penniless, were concerned. Nevertheless 
iinder the better-organized expeditions that soon followed! 
Jcru.salem was_ captured, July 16th, a.d. 1099. The long 
and ghastly line of bones wdiitening the road throno-h 
Hungary to the East showed how difierent a thino- it was 
tor a peacealjio and solifarv 
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So|)liroBiiis, conversing vdtli Mm on its antiquities* At 
tlie hour of prayer, he declined to perform his devotions 
ill the Church of the Resurrection, in which he chanced to 
be, but prayed on the steps of the Church of Constantine ; 
“ for,’' said he to the patriai’ch, ‘‘ had I done so, the Mus- 
selmen in a future age would have infringed the treaty, 
under colour of imitating my example." But, in the 
capture by the Crusaders, the brains of young children 
were dashed out against the walls ; infants were thrown 
over the battlements ; every woman that could be seized 
was violated ; men were roasted at fires ; some were ripped 
open, to see if they had swallowed gold ; the Jews were 
driven into their sjmagogue, and there burnt ; a massacre 
of nearly 70,000 persons took place ; and the pope’s legate 
was seen “ partaking in the triumph." 

It had been expected by the politicians who first projected 
these wars that they would heal the divisions of 


the Latin and Greek churches, and give birth to snitVo? the* 
a European republic, under the spiritual presi- 
deucy of the pope. In these respects they proved a failure. 
It does not appear that the popes themselves personally 
had ever any living faith in the result. Not one of them 
ever joined a crusade ; and the Church, as a corporation, 
took care to embark very little money in these under- 
takings. But, thougli they did not answer to the original 
intention, they gave, in an indirect way, a wonderful 
stimulus to the papal power. Under the plausible pre- 
tences oftered by them, the pope obtained GivetoKome 
control over the person of every Christian man control of 
from the highest to the lowest. The cross once Ea- 

taken, all civil control over the Crusader ceased 
— he became the man of the Church. Under those pre- 
tences, also, a right was imperceptibly acquired of raising 
revenue in all parts of Europe; even the clergy might 
be assessed, A drain was thus established on the re- 
sources of distant nations for an object which no man 
dared to gainsay ; if he adventured on any such thing, he 
must encounter the odium of an infidel — an atheist. A 
^^teady stream of money fiowed into, Italy, Nor was it 
alone by this taxation of every Christian nation without 
pQjmission of its government— this empire within every 
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empire — immense wealtli accrued io tlie projectors, wliile 
the infatuation could be kept up, by the diminished rate 
at which land could be obtained. Domains were thrown 
into the market; there were few purchasers except the 
Church. Immense domains were also given away by 
weak-minded sinners, and those on the point of death, for 
the salvation of their souls. Thus, all things considered, 
tho^ effect of the Crusades, though not precisely that 
which was expected, was of singular advantage to the 
Church, .giving it a commanding strength it had never 
before possessed. 

In their resistance to the German attack the popes 
never hesitated at any means. They prompted Prince 
Henry to revolt against their great antagonist, his father; 
they intervened, not to rebuke, but to abet him, when he 
thi'ew his father into prison and deprived him of the 
necessaries of life. They carried their vengeance beyond 
the grave. ^Vhen the aged emperor, broken in heart, 
escaped from their torment, and was honourably buried 
by the Bishop of Liege, that prelate was forthvvdth ex- 
communicated and compelled to disinter the corpse. But 
crimes like these, ^ against^ which human nature revolts, 
Resistance of Hieot *with retribution. This same Prince 
Henry y. Henry, becoming Henry Y., was forced by cir- 
resume his father’s quarrel, and to refuse to 
yield his right of granting investitures. He marched upon 
Home, and at the point of the s^vord compelled his adver- 
saiy, Pope Paschal II., to surrender all the possessions and 
I'oyalties of the Church— compelled him to crowui him 
emperor— F)ot, however, until llie pontiff had been sub- 
jcctecl to the ignominy of imprisonment, and brought into 
conclemnation among his own party. 

Tilings seemed to be going to rain in Homo, and sucb 
must inevitably have been the issue, bad not an oxtra- 
^nwraof neons influence arisen in Bernard of Clairvanx 
SSfs *° ’^“om Europe learned to look up as the 
?T keresies, tbeologioal and political. 

• Ue bad been a pupil of William of Cbampcaux, 
the vanqmslied rival of Abelard, and Abelard be bated 
witn a religious aud personal bate. He wa.s a wondo * 
woriccr, lie excommunieafed tliA fimo 
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clmrch-^they all foil down dead and were swept ont by 
the basketful. He lias been described as tbe ineiliflnoiis 
doctor, whose works are not scientific, but full of unction.” 
He could not tolerate the principle at the basis of Abe- 
lard s pliiiosopliy — tlie assertion of tlie supremacy of reason. 
Of Arnold of Bresoia—wdio carried that principle to its 
political consequences, and declared that the riches and 
po^ycr of the clergy were inconsistent with their profession 
—ho was the accuser and punisher. Bernard preached 
a new crusade, authenticating his power by miracles, 
affirmed to be not inferior to those of our Saviour; pro- 
mising to him wdio should slay an unbeliever happiness 
in this life and Paradise in the lif to come. 

This second crusade was conducted by Icings, 

and included fanatic ladies, dressed in the armour of men ; 

but it ended in ruin. 

It was reserved for the only Englishman wdio ever 
attained to the papacy to visit Eoine with the punishment 
she had so^ often inflicted upon others. Nicolas Break- 
spear — Adrian IV. — put the Eternal City under interdict, 
thereby ending the republic which the partisans of Arnold 
of Brescia had set up. But in this he was greatly aided 
by a change of sentiment in many of the inhabitants of 
Pome, who had found to their cost that it was more 
profitable for their city to be the centre of Christianity 
than the seat of a phantom republic. As an equivalent 
for his coronation by Adrian, Erederick Barbarossa agreed 
to surrender to the Clniroh Arnold of Brescia. With 
indecent haste, the moment she had obtained 
possession of her arch-enemy she put him toAnmiuof 
death — not delivering him over to the secular 
arm, as the custom had been, but murdering him with hor 
own hand. Seven centuries have elapsed, aiid the blood 
of Arnold is still crying from the ground for retriSution. 
Notmthstanding a new— the third— crusade, things went 
from bad to worse in the Holy Land. Saladin had re- 
taken Jerusalem, A.D. 1187. Barbarossa was drowned in a 
river in Pisidia. Pichard of England was treacherously 
inijn isoned.; nor did the pope interfere for EjrtuofFie- 
tiiis brave soldier of the Cross. In the mean- 
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marriage— -an incident destined to l)e of no little im- 
portance in tlio Mstory of Europe ; for, on the death of the 
Emperor Ileniy YI. at Messina, liis son Frederick, an 
infant not two years old, was left to be brought up in that 
island. Y'hat the consequences were w^e shall soon see. 

If we review the events related in this chapter, we find 
RpvicAy of tlic that the idolatry and immorality into which 
Fomo^had fallen had become connected wdtli 
material interests sufliciently powerful to ensure 
their perpetuation ; that converted Germany insisted on a 
iclorm, and therefore made a moral attack on the Italian 
system, attempting to carry it into effect by civil force. 
This attack was, properly speaking, purely moral, the 
element accompanying it being derived from 
> V estern or Arabian influences, as will be shown in the next 
chapter ; and, in its resistance to this, the papacy wms not 
only successful, hut actually was able to retaliate, over- 
throwing the Emperors of Germany, and being even on 
the point of establishing a European autocracy, with the 
pope at its head. It in these events that the Eeforin- 
ation began, though circumstances intervened to postpone 
its completion to tho ci’a of Luther. Henceforth we see 
moie and^ more plainly the attitude in which the papacy, 
through its material interests, was compelled to stand, as 
resisting all intellectual advancement. Our subject has 
thereforo hero to be left unfinished until we shall have 
ciesenbed the Mohammedan influences making pressures 
on the West and the East. 
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w’as sufficiently and satisfactoril}'' manifested in tlie equi- 
page of tlie sovereign, an ox-cart, drawn by not less than 
two yolces of cattle, quickened in tlieir movements by tlie 
goads of pedestrian serfs, whose legs were ivrapped in 
W'isps of straw ; from a people, devout believers in all the 
wild fictions of shrine-miraoles and preposterous relics; 
from the degradation of a base theology, and from the disputes 
of ambitions ecclesiastics for power, it is pleasant to turn 
to the south-west corner of the continent, wdiere, under 
ansjiieos of a very different kind, the irradiations of liglit 
wnre to break forth. The crescent in the West was soon 
to pass eastward to its full. 

But I must retrace my steps through four centuries, 
and resume the description of the Arabian movement after 
the subjugation of Africa, as related in the former volume, 
Chapter XI. 

These ivere the circumstances of the Arab conquest of 
Spain. Ill that country the Arian Creed had been sup- 
planted by the orthodox, and the customary persecutions 
Arabmvasion had sct ill. Froiii tho time of the Emperor 
of Spain. Hadrian, who had transported 50,000 Jewish 
families into Spain, that race had greatly increased, and, 
as iniglit be expected, had received no mercy at the hands 
of the ortlioclox. Hiiiety thousand individuals had 
recently suffered compulsory baptism, and so had been 
l>rouglit under the atrocious Catholic Islyt that whoever has 
been baptized shall bo compelled to continue the observances 
of the Church. The Gothic monarchy was elective, and 
Boderic had succeeded to the throne, to tho prejudice of 
the heirs (ff his predecessor. Though a very brave soldier, 
ho wms a luxurious and licentious man. It was the custom 
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understandnig with Oppas, the Archbishop of Toledo, luid 

other disaffected ecclesiastics, and, under sj^ecioiis pretences, 

lulled the suspicions of Eoderio, and brought his daughter 

awa j. And now he opened communications with the Emir ; 

Musa, prevailing* upon him to attempt the conquest of the 

couiitiy, and offering that he himself would take the lead. 

^ The conditions were settled between them, and the consent 
of tlie khalif to the expedition obtained. Tarik, a lieutenant 
of the emir, was sent across the Straits with the van of the J 

army. He landed on the rock called, in memory of Ins :: 

name, Gibraltar, April, a.d. 711. In the battle that 
ensued, a part of Eoderic’s troops, together with ii 

the Archbishop of Toledo, consiiininated their f 

treasonable compact, and deserted to the Arabs ; the rest ! 

were panic-stricken. In the rout, Eoderic himself was 
drowmed in the waters of the Guadalquivir. | 

^Tarik now proceeded rapidly northward, and was soon | 

joined by his superior, the Emir Musa, who was not, f 

perhaps, without jealousy at his success. As the xirab \ 

Iiistorians say, the Almighty delivered the idolaters into 
their hand, and g*ave them one victory after another. As 
the towns successively fell, they left them in charge of the 
Jews, to whoso revenge the conquest was largely due, and ? 

who could be thoroughly trusted ; nor did they pause in j 

their march until they had passed the French frontier and ; 

reached the Ehone. It was the intention of Musa to cross the 
European continent to Constantmoplo, subjugating the i 

Prank, German, and Italian barbarians by the way. At 
this time it seemed impossible that Franco could escape ’ 

the late of Spain ; and if she fell, the threat of M\isa would 
inevitably have come to j)asvS, that ho would preach the Unity i 

of God in the Yatican. But a quari'el had arisen between I 

him and Tarik, -who had been imprisoned a, .mb oven | 

scourged. The friends of the latter, however, did not fail i 

him at the court of Damascus. An envoy from the Khalif t 

Alwalid appeared, ordering Musa to desist from his enter- i 

» prise, to return to Syria, and exonerate himself of the .1 

things laid to his charge. But Musa bribed the envoy to 
leijiim advance. Hereupon the angry khalif dispatched | 

second messenger, who, in face of the Moslems and 
Ch^^tians, audaciously arrested him, at the head of his 
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troops, by tbe bridle of Iiis horse. The conqueror of Spain 
was compelled to return. Ho was cast into prison, fined 
200,000 pieces of gold, publicly -whipped, and liis life with 
dHliciilty spared. As is related of Belisarius, Musa was 
ilriven as a beggar to solicit charity, and the Saracen con- 
queror of Spain ended his days in grief and absolute ivant. 

The dissonsions among the Arabs, far more than the 
sword of Charles Martel, prevented the Mohaminedaniza- 
Anv'tofHo Franco. Their historians admit the 

ii.uunldin-''^" groat check received at the battle of Tours, in 
which AbdciTahmaii was killed; they call that 
field the Place of the Martyrs ; but their accounts 
by no means correspond to the relations of the Christian 
authors, who affirm that 375,000 Mohammedans fell, and 
only 1500 Christians. The defeat was not so disastrous 
Imt that in a few months they were able to resume their 
advance, and their progress was arrested only by re- 
newed dissensions among themselves — dissensions not alone 
among the leaders in Spain, but also more serious ones 
of aspirants for the khalifate in Asia. On the overthrow 
of the Ommiade house, Abderrahman, one of that family, 
escaped to Spain, which rei^id the patronage of its conquest 
by acknowledging iiim as its sovereign. He made Cordova 
the seat of his government. Neither he nor his immediate 
successors took any other title than that of Emir, out of 
respect to the khalif, who resided at Bagdad, the metro- 
polis of Islam, though they maintained a rivalry with him 
in the patronage of letters and science. Abderrahman 
himself strengthened his power by an alliance with 
Oharlema^e. 

Scarcely had the Arabs become firmly settled in Spain 
oiviivMhn commenced a brilliant career. Adopt- 

ami splendour ing what had now become the established policy 
Commanders of the Faithful in Asia, the 
Emirs of Cordova distinguished themselves as 
patrons of learning, and set an example of refinement 
strongly contrasting with the condition of the native 
European princes. Cordova, under their administration, 
at its highest point of prosperity, boasted of more timn 
two hundred thousand houses, and more than a milRmi 
of inhabitants. After sunset, a man might walk throj^h * 
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it in a straight line for ten miles hy the light of the piihlio 
lamps. Seven hundred years after this time there was not 
so much as oiio public ^lamp in London. Its streets were 
solidly paved. ^ In Paris, centuries subsequently, whoever 
stepped over liis thresh^i^ld on a rainy day stepped up to his 
ankles in mud. Other cities, as Granada, Seville, Toledo, 
considered thomselves rivals of Cordova. The palaces of 
the Ivhalifs were magnificently decorated. Those sovereigns 
niiglit well look down with supercilious contempt on the 
dwdlings of the rulers of Germany, France, and England, 
which wore scarcely better than stables— chimnejdess, 
windowless, and with a hole in the roof for the smoko to 
escape, like the wigwams of certain Indians. Idio Spanish 
Mohammedans had brought with them all the luxuries and 
prodigalities of Asia. Their residences stood forth against 
the clear bine sky, or were embosomed in woods. I’hdr palaces 
They had polished marble balconies, overhang- gavUeus. 
ing orange-gardens ; courts with cascades of water ; shady 
retpats provocative of slumber in the heat of the day ; 
retiring-rooms vaulted %vith stained glass, speckled witli 
gold, over which streams of water were made to gush ; the 
iioors and walls were of exqnisite mosaic. Here, a fountain 
of quicksilver shot up in a glistening spray, the glittering 
particles fading with a tranquil sound like fairy bells ; there, 
apartments into which cool air was drawn from the flower- 
gardens, in summer, by means of ventilating towers, and 
in winter through earthen pipes, or caleducts, imbedded in 
the walls— the hypocaust, in the vaults below, breathing 
forth volumes of warm and perfumed air through these 
hidden passages. The walls were not co\^rod with 
wainscot, but adorned with arabesques, and paintings of 
agricultural scenes and views of Paradise. From tlie 
ceilings, corniced with fretted gold, great chandeliers hung, 
one of which, it is said, was so large tliat it contained 1804 
lamps. Clusters of frail marble columns simpriscd the 
beholder with the vast weights they bore. In the boudoirs 
of the sultanas they wore sometimes of verd antique, and 
inorusted with lapis lazuli. The furniture was of sandal 
and citron wood, inlaid with mothor-of-peaii, ivory, silver, 
o??elieved with gold and precious malachite. In orderly 
•€ 0 ^j|usion were arranged vases of rook crystal, Chinese 
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porceluiHS, and tables of exquisite mosaic. TIio winter 
apartments were Imng witli rich tapestry ; the doors were 
covered with embroidered Persian carpets. Pillows and 
couches, of elegant forms, were scattered about the rooms, 
perfumed with frankincense. It was the intention of the 
Saracen architect, by excluding the view of the external 
landscape, to concentrate attention on his work ; and since 
the rep3'esontiition of the human form was religiously for- 
Ijidden, and that source of decoration denied, his imagijaa- 
t ion ran riot with the complicated arabesques he introduced, 
and sought every opportunity of replacing the prohibited 
works of art by the trophies and rarities of the garden. 
For this reason, the Arabs never produced artists ; religion 
turned them from the beautiful, and made them soldiers, 
philosophers, and men of aifairs. Splendid dowers and rare 
exotics ornamented the courtyards and even the inner 
cluiinbcrs. Great care was taken to malce due provision 
for the cleanliness, occupation, and amusement of the 
inmates. Through pipes of metal, water, both warm and 
cold, to suit the season of the year, ran into baths of 
marble ; in niches, where the current of air could be arti- 
ficially directed, hung dripping alcarazzas. There were 
whis])cring-galleries for the amusement of the women; 
labyrinths and marble play-courts for the children ; for the 
master himself, grand libraries. The Khalif Alhakem’s 
Libnirh's atid was SO large that the catalogue alone filled forty 
works uttaate. volumes. He had also apartments for the tran- 
scribing, binding, and ornamenting of books. A taste for 
caligraphy and the possession of splendidty-illuminated 
manuscripts seems to have anticipated in the'khalifs, both 
of Asia and Spain, the taste for statuary and paintings 
among the later popes of liome. 

Such were the palace and gardens of Zehra, in which 
The conrt of* Abdcrrahmau III. lion oured his favourite sultana, 
Ah-iorrahojun The cdifico had 1200 columns of Greek, Italian, 
Spanish, and African marble. Its hall of 
audience %vas incrusted with gold and pearls. IFrougli the 
long corridors of its seraglio black eunuchs silently glided. 
The ladies of the harem, both wives and concubines, w^ 
the most beautiful that could be found. To that establish- 
ment alone 6300 persons were attached. The body-gij^d 
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of the sovereign was coniposed of 12,000 horsemen, whose 
cinieters and belts were studded with gold. This was tliat 
Abderraliinaii who, after a glorious reign of ilfty years, sat 
down to count the number of days of unalloyed happiness 
ho Iiad experienced, and could only eniiniei'ate fourteorn 
Oh man 1” exclaimed the plaintive khalif, put not thy 
trust ill this present world.” 

Ko nation has ever excelled the Spanish Arabs in the 
beauty and costliness of their pleasure-gardens. To tlieiii 
wo owe the introduction of very many of our soo.a itnbits 
most valuable cultivated fruits, such as the peacli. 
detaining the love of their ancestors for the cooling etleet of 
water in a hot climate, they spared no pains in the super- 
fluity of fountains, hydraulic works, and artificial lakes in 
which fisli were raised for the table. Into such a lake, 
attached to the palace of Cordova, many loaves wore cast 
each day to feed the fish. There were also menageries of 
foreign animals ; aviaries of rare birds ; manufactories in 
wliicii skilled workmen, obtained from foreign countries, 
displayed their art in textures of silk, cotton, linen, and all 
the miracles of the loom ; in jewelry and filigreo-wmrk, 
wdth which they ministered to the female pride of the 
sultanas and concubines. Under the shade of cypresses 
cascades disappeai'od ; among fiovrering shrubs there 
winding walks, bowers of roses, seats cut out of the I'ock, 
and crypt-liko grottoes hewn in the living stone. Nowhere 
■was ornamental gardening better understood ; for not only 
did tlic artist try to please the eye as it wandered over the 
])leasaiit gradation of vegetable colour and form— 'he also 
boasted his siiecese in the gratification of the seiu^o of smell 
by the studied succession of perfumes from beds of •iiowers. 

To these Saracens are indebted for many of our per- 
sonal comforts. Itcligiously cleanlj^, it was not Their^ioims- 
possible for them to clothe themselves according 
to the fashion of the natives of Europe, in a garment un- 
changed till it dropped to pieces of itself, a loathsome mass 
of vermin, stench, and rags. No Arab who Jiad been a 
minister of state, or the associate or antagonist of a sove- 
rei^, w^ould have offered such a spectacle as the corpse c>f 
TBohias a Beckot when his haircloth shirt wbus removed. 
Th^ taught us the use of the often-changed and often- 
vm.. iL 1) 
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cotton, wliicli still passes 
to'.cleanli- 
•nainent. ' Especially: 
tlie love of finery 
gainnents were often of silk, 
I with gemS'^ and, woven :;gol{ft 
“'S wOTfli of gay cole.™ ood" fto 

1 (T, f VliTvoolitos hyacinths, emoroMs, and sapplm-ca, 

« it ™ cpS sSd that tto intc.™ of any p. die 

Imildiivv in lliieh they were permitted to appeal- looked 
like a jfower-meadow in the spring hosprmkled with lani. 
In the midst of all this luxury, which eaunot ho legaided 
by the historian with disdain,smce in the cud it 
produced a most important result m the south 
turc, music, js’i-anoe the Spanish khalifs,^ emulating the 

examnle of their’ Asiatic compeers, and in this strongly 
cxaiupm oi mtv h were not onlv the 


undor-garmont of linen or_ 
ladies under its old Arabic name, 
lY were not univilling to add oixrr 
■\voinen of the higher classes u as 
nil. Their outer gi 
levcd and decorated 
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pliilosopliical, an<l military adventurers were perpetually 
passing ; and thus the luxury, the taste, and a])ovo all, tlio 
cliivalroiis gallantry and elegant courtesies of Moorish 
jBOcietv found their way from Granada and 
Cordova to Provoiico aud Languedoc. TIio 
French, and German, and English nobles im- 
LiLed tlio Arab admiration of the hoi’so; they 
learned to pride tlieinsclves on skilful riding. T'funting 
and falconry became their frisliionable pastimes ; they tried 
to emulate that Arab skill which had produced the cele- 
brated breed of Andalusian horses. It was a scone of 
grandeur and gallantly ; the pastimes were tilts and tour- 
naments. The refined society of Cordova prided itself in 
its politeness. A gay contagion spread from the beautiful 
Moorish miscreants to their sisters beyond the mountains ; 
the south of Franco was full of the witcheries of female 
faseinations, and of dancing to the lute and mandolin. 
Even in Italy and Sicily the love-song became tlio favourite 
composition ; and out of these genial but not orthodox 
beginnings the polite literature of modern j- 
Europe arose. The pleasant epidemic spread by tmv spSa 
degrees along every hillside and valley. In 
monasteries, voices that had vowed celibacy 
might be heard carolling stanzas of which St. Jerome would 
hardly have appro^’'ed ; there was many a juicy abbot, who 
could troll forth in jocund strains, like those of the merry 
sinners of Malaga and Xeres, the charms of women and 
wine, though one was forbidden to the Moslem and one to 
the monk. The sedate greybeards of Cordova had already 
applied to the supremo judge to have the songs of the 
Spanish Jew, Abraham Ibn Sahal, jmohibited; for there 
was not a youth, nor woman, nor child in the city who 
could not r(3peat them by heart. I'heir immoral tenilency 
was a public scandal. The light gaiety of Spain was 
rellected in the coarser habits of the northern countries. 
It was an archdeacon of Oxford who some time afterward 
sang, 

Mi hi sit propositiim in tabernit mori, 

— Viimin sit appositiim moxiontis oil, 

^ hi fUcant, cum voiicrint angelorum eliori ; 

Denis sit propitiua huio pofitori,* etc. 
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Even as early as tlie tenth century, persons having _a 
taste for learning and for elegant amenities found then 
way into Spain from all adjoining coiintries ; a practice 
in snbseqiient years still moroindnlged in, when it booauio 
iilnstrated by the brilliant success of Gerbert, -who, as we 
have seen, passed from the Infidel University of Cordova 

to tlie papacy of Koine. j? at 

The klialiis of the West carried out the precepts of Ali 
The Arabian tlio foiiith ' sticcessoi* ^f Mohammed 
sc:iu»»if=y.'tfcm. patrona ^‘6 of literature. They established libia- 

rios in all their chief towns ; it is said that not fewer 
than seventy wore in existence. To every niosqne was 
attached a public school, in which the onildren of the pool 
were taught to road and write, and instrncted in the 
precepts of the Koran. For those in easier circiiinstances 
hero wore academies, nstially arranged in twenty-five or 
thirty apartments, each calculated for accommodating loui 
students; the academy being presided oyer by a rector. 
In Cordova, Granada, and other great cities, there were 
niiivorsitios frequently under the superintendence of 
Jews ‘ the Mohammedan maxim being that the real iearn- 
in<>' of a man is of more public importance than any 
particular religious opinions he may entertain. In this 
tlioy followed the example of the Asiatic Khalit, rlaioun 



aiitiienticitj of his mission, uniformly pointed 
to the composition of the Koran, its unapproacli- 
aide oxccilencc yindicating its inspiration. The 
vOrthodox Moslems— the Moslems are those who arc sub- 
missively resigned to the Divine will — are wont to assert 
that every page of that hook is indeed a conspicuous 
miracle. It is not then surprising that, in the Arabian 
schools, groat attention was paid to the study of language, 
and that so many celebrated grammarians wore produced. 
By these scholars, dictionaries, similar to those now in 
use, wore composed ; their copiousness is indicated by the 
circumstance that one of them consisted of sixty volumes, 
the definition of each word being illustrated or sustained 
by quotations ixoin Arab authors of acknowlegcd repute. 
They had also lexicons of Greek, Latin, Hebrew; and 
cyclopedias such as the Historical Dictionary of Sciences 
of Mohammed Ibn Abdallah, of Granada. In their highest 
civilization and luxury they did not forget the amuse- 
ments of their forefathers — Glistening to the taledellor, 
who never failed to obtain an audience in the midst of 
Arab tents. Around the evening fires in Spain the wan- 
dering literati exercised their wonderful powers of 
Oriental invention, edifying the eager listeners b}’* such 
narrations as those that have descended to us in the 
Arabian Kights’ Entertainments. The more sober and 
higher efibrts of the educated were, of coarse, directed to 
pulpit eloquence, in conformity with the cxainplo of all the 
great Oriental khalifs, and sanctified by the practice of the 
Prophet himself. Their poetical productions embraced all 
the modern minor forms —satires, odes, elegies, etc. ; but 
they never produced any work in the higher walks of poesy, 
no epic, no tragedy. ^ Perhaps this was due to 
their Mso fashion of valuing the mechanical tuoir liters 
execution of a work. They were the authors 
and introducers of rhyme; and such was the luxuriance 
and abundance of their language, that, in some of their 
longest poems, the same rhyme is said to have been used 
alternately from the beginning to the end. Where such 
me^ianical triumx>hs were popularly prized, it may bo 
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jjiipposccl that the conception and spirit would ].)e indif- 
ferent. Even among the Spanish women there wore not 
a few who, like Velada, Ayesha, Lahana, Algasania, 
achieved reputation in these compositions;^ and some of 
them w’ere daughters of khalifs. And this is the more in- 
tcrestiiig to ns, since it was from the Proven 9 al poetry, the 
direct descendant of these efforts, that European lite- 
rature arose. Sonnets and romances at last displaced the 
grimly-ortliodox productions of the wearisome and ignorant 
fathers of the Oimrcli. 

If fiction was prized among tlie Spanish Arabs, history 
was hold in not less esteem. Every khalif had his own 
historian. The instincts of the race are ^ perpetually 
peeping out; not only were there historians of the 
Oommanders of the Faithful, hut also of celebrated horses 
and illustrious camels. In connexion with history, sta- 
tistics were cultivated ; this having been, it may be said, 
a necessary study, from the first enforced on the Saracen 
officers in their assessment of tribute on conquered mis- 
believers, and subsequently continued as an object of 
taste. It was, doubtless, a similar necessity, arising from 
Their taste position, that stamped such a remarkably 

for practical practical as23ect on the science of the Arabs 
SCI . nee generally. Many of their learned men were 
travellers and voyagers, constantly moving about for 
the acquisition or diffusion of knowledge, their acquirc- 
moiits being a j^assport to thorn wherever they went, 
and a sufficient introduction to any of the African or 
Asiatic courts. They were thus continually brought in 
contact with men of affairs, soldiers of fortune, statesmen, 
and boeame imbued with much of their jrractical sjiirit; 
and hence the singulaily romantic character wdiioh the 
biographies of many of these men display, wonderful 
turns of prosperity, violent deaths. The scope of their 
literary labours offers a subject well worthy of meditation ; 
it contrasts with the contemporary ignorance of Europe. 
Home wrote on chronology; some on numismatics; some, 
now that military eloquence had become objectless, wrote 
on pulpit oratory; some on agriculture and its aUied 
branches, as the art of irrigation. Not one of the purel,-^ 
mathematical, or mixed, or practical sciences was omi>^ed. 



Out of a li.si too long fur detailed quotation, I may recall 
a few names. Assamli, wlio wrote on topograpliy and 
statistics, a Inave soldier, who wms killed in the inva- 
sion ot Franco, a.p. 720; Avicenna, the great Tiwir con- 
physician and philosoplier, who died A.n. 1037 ; f 
Avorroes, of Cordova, the chief commentator on of me- 
Aristotlo, A.i). 1 1 98. It was his intention to unite 
tliG doctrines of Aristotle with those of the Koran. To 
him is imputed tlio discovery of spots upon the sun. The 
] (fading idea of his pliilosophy -was the numerical^ unity 
of tl 1.0 souls of mankind, though parted among millions of 
living individuals. He died at Morocco. Ahii Othman 
wo'otc on zoology; Alhcruiii, on gems— ho liad travelled 
to India to procure information; E hazes, A1 Ahhas, and 
A1 Eeithar, on l;)otaiiy — the latter liad hecn in all parts of 
the world for the purpose of oLtaining specimens. Ehn 
Zoar, hotter known as Avenzoar, may he looked upon 
as the authority in Moorish pharmacy. Pharmacopoeias 
were puldished hy the schools, improvements on the old 
ones of the Ncstorians : to them may he traced the 
introduction of many Arabic words, such as syrup, julep, 
elixii% still used among apothecaries, A competoiit 
scholar might furnish not only an interesting, hut valuable 
hook, founded on the remaining relics of the K^iicsoftho 
Arab vocabulary ; for, in whatever direction wo An* vocab 
may loolc, -wo nieet, in the various pursuits of 
peace and war, of letters and of science, Saracenic vestiges. 
Our dictionaries tell us that such is the origin of admiral, 
alchemy, alcohol, a]g(?hra, chemise, cotton, and hundreds 
of other words. Tim Saracens commenced tlio iipplication 
of chemistry, both to the theory and practice of medicine, 
in the explanation of the functions of the human body 
and in the euro of its diseases.^ For was their siargery 
hehind their medicine. Albuoasis, of Cordova, 
shrinks not from the performance of the most cine mid ijur- 
formidable operations in his own and in the 
obstetrical art; the actual cautery and the knife are 
used wdtliout hesitation. lie has loft us ample doscrip- 
tioxis of the surgical instruments then employed ; and Irom 
him wo learn that, in operations on females in which con- 
lithw-aiions of delicacy intervened, the services of properly 
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inHtmcted women were secured. How diileroiit was all 
tills from tlie state of things in Europe: the Christian 
pK}asant, ‘^ever-stricken or overtaken by accident, hied 
to the nearest saint^hrine and expected a miracle; the 
Spanish Moor relied on the prescription or lancet of his 
physician, or the bandage and knife of his surgeon. 

in mathematics the Arabians acknowledged their in- 
debtedness to two soiu’ces, Greek and Indiaip but they 
I ib -v-xHiy of ioiprovcd iipoii both. The Asiatic khalifs 

thV'Aiiafic" Iiad made exertions to procure translations of 
khm's. Euclid, Apollonius, Archimedes, and other Greek 
geometers. Almaiinon, in a letter to the Emperor Tlie- 
ophiliis, expressed his desire to visit Constantinople if 
his pii])lic duties would have permitted. He requests of 
him to allow Leo the mathematician to come to IhigTlad to 
impart to him a portion of his learning, pledging his word 
that ho would restore him quickly and safely again. 
“Do not,” says the high-minded khalif, “let diversity of 
religion or of country cause yon to rcfhse my request. Do 
•what friendship would concede to a friend. In return, I 
oiler yon a hundred weight of gold, a perpetual allianeo 
and peace.” True to the instincts of Iiis race and the 
traditions of liis city, the Byzantine sourly and insolently 
refused tlio request, saying that “the learning which 
had illustrated the Boman name should never be inqmrted 
to a harharian.” 

From the Hindus the Arabs learned arithmetic, especially 
that valiialde invention termed by us the Arabic 
numerals, but honc)ura] »ly asciihcd by them to 
its proper source, under the designation of 
“Indian numerals.” They also en'fcitled tlieir 
treatises on the subject “Systems of Indian Arithmetic.” 
This admirable notation by nine digits and cipher occasioned 
a complete revolution in arithmetical computations. As 
in tliG case of so many other things, the Arab inipiuss is 
u].Kjn it ; our word cipher, and its derivatives, ciphering, 
etc., recall the Arabic word tsaphara or ciphra, tlie name 
fca' the 0, and meaning that which is blank or void. 
Mohainined Ben Musa, said to be the earliest of theSaraQpn 
authors on algebra, and who made the great iniprovemmit 
of substituting sines for chords in trigonometry, wrote 
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on this IiHlian system. Ho lived at tlio end of tlic niiitli 
century ; before the end of the tenth it was in cornmou use 
among the African and Spanish mathematicians. Elm 
Jniiis. A.n. 1008, used it in his astronomical works. From 
Spain it passed into Italy, its singular advantage in com- 
inereial computation causing it to be eagerly adopted in 
the great trading cities. Wo still use the word algorithm 
in reference to calculations. The study of algebra was 
intently cultivated among the Ara]}S, who gave it the 
name it bears. Ben ]\J.usa, just referred to, w-as the 
inventor of the common method of solving quadratic 
C(piations. In the application of niatliematies to 
astronomy and physics they had been long dis- 
tingnished. Alniaimon had determined with 
considerable accuracy the obliquity of the ecliptic. His 
I’csult, with those of some other Saracen astronomers, is as 
follows : 


I’hdr aKfm- 
noinical dis- 
wverios. 


. S30. Almaimon 23° 35' 52^ 

870. Albatej 2 ,iints, at Aracto 23° 35' 00 

0S7, Aboiil "Wefa, at Bagdad 23° 35' 00 

905. Aboiil Kiliaii, with a quadrant of 25 ftjct radius 23° 35' 00 
1080. Arzacliael 23° 31' 00 


Almaimon had also ascertained the size of the earth from 
the measurement of a degree on the shore of the lied Sea — 
an operation implying true ideas of its form, and in 
singular contrast with the doctrine of Constantinople and 
Borne. W^hilc the latter was asserting, in all its absurdity, 
the ilatncss of the eartb, the Spanish Moors were teaching 
geogra]3liy in their common schools from glbbos. In 
Africa, there w’'as still jH’eserved, with almost religious 
reverence, in the lilmary at Cairo, one of brass, reputed to 
have belonged to tbc gi'cat astronomer Ptoleiny. A1 Jdrisi 
made one of silver for Eogor II., of Sicily ; and Gerbert 
used one wiiich he had brought from Cordova in the scliool 
he established at Kheiins. It cost a struggle of several 
eenturies, illustrated by some martyrdoms, before the 
dictum of Lactantius and Augustine could bo overthrowm. 
Among problems of interest that were solved may he 
mentioned the determination of the length of the year 
Dv^lbategnius and Thebit Ben Corrah,* and increased 
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acoiii’acj was given to tlio correction of astronomical 
oljBervations by Alhazen's great discovery of atmospheric 
3 *eii*action. Asnon g the astronomers, some composed tab] es ; 
some wrote on the measure of time ; some on the improve- 
ment of clocks, for which j)iirpose they wrere tlie first to 
apply the pendnliim ; some on instruments, as the astrolal^e. 
li’lic nitrodiiction of astronomy into Christian Europe has 
been attributed to the translation of the works of Moham- 
med Fargani. In Europe, also, the Arabs w^cre the first 
to build observatories ; the Giralda, or tower of Seville, 
^v^lB erected imdcr the superintendence of Gobor, the 
mathematician, a.d. 1196, for that purpose. Its fate wms 
not a little cliaracteristic. After the expulsion of the 
Moors it w^as turned into a belfry, the Spaniards not know- 
ing wdiat else to do with it. ^ 

I have to deplore the systematic manner in which the 
literature of Europe has contrived to put out of 
sight oxir scientific obligations to the Moham- 
oi)iigutions to nicdaxis. Surely they cannot be much longer 
hidden. Injustice founded on religions ranconr 
and national conceit cannot be perpetuated for ever. 
Wliat should the modern astronomer say wdion, remember- 
ing the contemporary barbarism of Europe, he finds the 
Arab Abul Hassan speaking of tubes, to the extremities of 
which ocular and object diopters, perhaps sights, were 
attadied, as used at Meragha? what when he reads of the 
attempts of Abderrahman Sufi at improving the photometry 
of the stars? Are the astronomical tables of Ebn Junis 
(aj). 1008^, called the Hakemite tables, or the Ilkanic 
tables of Nasser Eddin Tasi, constructed at the great 
observatory just mentioned, Meragha, near Taui-is, A.n, 
1259, or the measurement of time by pendulum oscillations, 
and the methods of correcting astronomical tables by 
systematic observations — arc such things worthless indica- 
tions of the mental state ? The Arab has left his intellectual 
impress on Euroixo, as, before long, Christendom will have 
to confess ; he has indelibly written it on the heavens, as 
any one may see who reads the names of the stars on a 
common celestial globe. 

Our obligations to the Spanish Moors in the arts of^ 
life are even more marked than in the higher brandfes 
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of science, pcrliaps only because oiir ancestors were bettor 
prepared to take advantage of tilings connected j^^provo- 
witli daily affairs. The.y set an example of 
skilful agriculture, the practice of which was 
regulated by a code of laws. Not only did they attend to 
the cultivation of plants, introducing very many new 
ones, they likewise paid great attention to the breeding of 
cattle, especially the slioep and horse. To them wo owe 
the introduction of the great products, rioc, sugar, cotton, 
and also, as we have previously observed, nearly all tlie 
fine garden and orchard fruits, together with many less 
iruportant plants, as spinach and saffron. To tliem Spain 
owes the culture of silk ; they gave to Xercs and Malaga 
their colclirity for wine. They introduced the Egyi^tian 
system of irrigation hy fiood-gatc»s, wdieels, and pumps. 
They also promoted many important branches of indmstry ; 
improved the manufacture of textile fabiics, earthenware, 
iron, steel ; the Toledo sword-blades were evcrywliero 
prized for their temper. The Arabs, on their expulsion 
from Spain, carried the manufficture of a kind of leather, 
ill wdiich they were acknowledged to excel, to Morocco, 
Irom which country the leather itself has now taken its 
name. They also introduced inventions of a more ominous 
kind — gunpowTler and artillery. The cannon they itsed 
appeared to have been made of -wrought iron. But perhaps 
they more than compensated for these evil contrivances by 
the introduction of the mariner’s compass. 

The mention of the mariner’s compass might lead 
us correctly to infer that the Spanish Arabs Their com- 
werc interested in commercial pursuits, a con- 
elusion to which W' e should also come when wo consider 
the revenues of some of their khalifs. That of Ahderrah- 
man III. is stated at five and a half million sterling - a 
vast sum if considered by its modern equivalent, and 
far more than could possi]3ly bo raised by taxes on the 
produce of the soil. It probably exceeded the entire 
revenue of all the sovereigns of Christendom taken to- 
gether. From Barcelona and other ports an immense 
trade with the Levant was maintained, but it was mainly 
Jn the hands of the Jews, who, from the first invasion 
of^Spaiu by Musa, had ever been the firm allies and 
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colla.1)orators of tlio Arabs. Togctlier they had participated 
in tliG dangers of the invasion ; together they had shared 
its I'joimdlcss success ; together they had held in irreyerent 
derision, nay, even in contempt, the woman-worshippers 
and polytlieisiio savages beyond the Pyrenees— as they 
mirilifiiiiy called those whose long-delayed vengeance 
iJiey were in the end to feel ; together they were expelled. 
Against such Jews as lingered behind the hideons persecu- 
tions of the Inquisition were directed. But in the days 
of their prosperity they maintained a inercliant marine 
of more tlnin a thousand ships. They had factories and 
consuls on the Tanai's. With Constantinople alone they 
maintained a great trade ; it ramihed from the Black Sea 
and East j\l'editerraneaii into the interior of Asia; it 
reached the ports of India and China, and extended along 
the African coast as far as Madagascar. Even in these 
comincreial affairs the singular genius of the Jew and 
Avail shines forth. In the midst of the tenth century, 
when Europe was about in the same condition that 
OailVaria is now, enlightened Moors, like Alml Cassem, 
wore writing treatises on the principles of trade and 
commerce. As on so many other occasions, on these affairs 
they have left their traces. The smallest weight they 
used in trade was the grain of barley, four of whicli were 
equal to one sweet pea, called in Arabic carat. We still 
use the grain as oiir unit of weight, and still speak of 
gold as being so many carats hne. 
jSuch %voro the Khalifs of tlie "West; such their splcii- 
to luxuiy, tlioii* knowledge ; such some 

the Khiiiifs of of the obligations "vve are under to them — 
thoUcBt. obligations wliicb Christian Europe, with sin- 
gular insincerity, has ever been fain to hide. The cry 
againsj the misbeliever has long outlived the Crusades. 
Considering the enchanting country over which they ruled, 
it was not without reason that they caused to be engraven 
on the pulilic seal, “The servant of the Merciful rests 
contented in the decrees of God.’’ What more, indeed, 
coxild Paradise give them? But, considering also the 
evil end of all this haj) 2 iiness and pomj?, this learning, 
liberality, and wealth, wo may well appreciate the solemn 
truth which these monarchs, in their day of iBiide 
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power, grandly wrote in the beaxitifnl niosaics on tlicix 
palace walls, an ovcr-recnrring warning to him who 
owes dominion to the sword, ‘‘There is no conqueror 
but God ” 

The value of a philosophical or political system may Ijg 
determined by its fruits. On this principle I examined in 
VoL L, Chapter XII., the Italian system, estimating its re- 
ligious merit from the biographies of the popes, 
wliicli afford the proper criterion. In like manner, 
the intellectual state of the Mohammedan nations 
at successive epochs may be ascertained from " ' 
what is its proper criterion, the contemporaneous scientific 
manifestation. 

At the time when the Moorish influences in Spain began 
to exert a pressure on the Italian system, tliere W'ero 
several scientifio writers, fragments of vdxose works have 
descended to us. As an arcliitect may judge of the skill 
of the ancient Egyptians in his art from a study of the 
Pyramids, so from these relics of Saracenic learning wo may 
demonstrate the intellectual state of the Mohamniodan 
people, though much of their work has been lost and more 
has been purposely destroyed. 

Among such writers is Aihazen ; his date was about 
A.D. nob. It ap]>cars tliat ho resided both in Spain 
and Egypt, but the details of his biugra])hy ijoview of the 
are very confused. Through his cqffical works, works of 
which have l.)een translated into f^atin, he is 
best know'll to Europe. lie xs^as the first to correct the 
Creek misconception as to the nature of vision, shoxving 
that the rays of light come from external objects to the 
eye, and do not issue forth from the e}m, and i[^.com’ds 
impinge on external things, as, up to his time, the theory of 
had been supposed. Ilis explanation docs not ^ 
depend upon mere hypothesis or supposition, but is plainly 
based upon aiiatoiuica'^ investigation as Avell us on geo- 
metrical discussion. He determines that the retina 
is the seat of vision, and that impressions made the function 
by light upon it arc conveyed along the optic «retau. 
nerve to the brain. Though it might not be convenient, 
at the time when Alhazen lived, to make such an ac- 
'^Wowlcdgmcnt, no one could come to these conclusions, 
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Bor, iiuleeci, know anything about these ^ tacts, unless ho 
had been engaged in the forbidden practice of dissection. 
EKpiums sin- With felicity he explains that wo see single 
gie vitii.ja. when w^'e use both eyes, because of the formation 
of the visual images on sjnnmetrical portions of the two 
retinas. To tlie modern physiologist the mere mention of 
stich things is as significant as the occurrence of an arch 
in tlio interior of the pyramid is to the architect. Hut 
AIhuzeii shows that our sense of sight is by no means a 
Irustwortby guide, and that there are illusions arising from 
the course 'which the rays of bglit may take when they 
suffer refraction or reflexion. It is in the discussion of 
one of these pliysical problems that his scientific greatness 
truly shines fortli. Ho is perfectly aware that the atmos- 
'tracratiie phcre dccrcascs in density wdth^ increase of 
courW-ofa height; and from that consideration lie shows 
that a ray of light, entering it obliquely, follows 
aiir. " a curvilinear path which is concave toward the 
earth; and that, since the mind refers the position of 
an object to the direction in which the ray of light from it 
enters the eye, the result must be an illusion as respects 
the starry bodies ; they appear to ns, to use the Arabic 
As4iTun.>nuciii term, nearer to the miif/i than they actually 
rerrattiuo. ^1*0, and not in their true place. We see them in 
the direction of the tangent to the curve of refraction as 
it }’eaches the eye. Hence also ho shows that we actually 
see the stars, and the sun, and tlie moon before they have 
risen and after they have set — a w^onderful illusion. He 
shows that in its passage through the air the curvature of 
a ray inefeasos with the increasing density, and that its 
path docs not depend on vapours that chance to be present, 
but on the variation of density in the medium. To this 
refraction he truly refers the shortening, in their vertical 
Th.-i horizon- ^ii^'Hieter, of the horizontal sun and moon; to 
tai bin iind its Variations ho imputes the twinkling of the 

muon. fixed stars. The apparent increase of size of the 

former bodies when they are in the horizon he refers to a 
mental deception, arising from the presence of intervoning 
terrestrial objects. He showxs that the effect of refraction 
is to shorten the duration of night and darkness by 
prolonging the visibility of the sun, and considering 
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reflecting action of the air, he deduces that hcantiful ex- 
planation of the nature of tmlight — the light Explains the 
that wo perceive before the rising and after the 
sotting of the sun — Avhich we accept at the ^n’esent time 
as true. With extraordinary acuteness, he aj)- i)etermim\s ^ 
plies the principles with which ho is dealing to uleat'mush^ 
the dctoriniiiation of the height of the atmos- 
phoro, deciding that its limit is nearly 5Bi- miles. 

All this is very grand. Shall ^ve compare it with the 
con toniporaneous moiilc miracles and monkish philosophy 
of Europe? It would make a profound impression if 
cominunicated for the first time to a scientific society in 
our own age. Nor porliaps does his merit end here. If 
the Book of the B>alaTice of Wisdom, for a translation of 
whicli we are indebted to M. Khanikofl‘, the Ifiissian 
consul-general at Tal:)riz, bo the production of Alhazen, of 
which there seems to be internal proof, it offers us evidence 
of a singular clearness in mechanical conception for whiuh 
wa should scarcely have l^een prepared, and, if it be not 
his, at all events it indisputably slioW'S the scientilic 
acquirements of his age. In that book is plainly tu wtagiit uf 
set forth the connexion between the weight of 
the atmosphere and its increasing density. The weight of 
the atmosphere was therefore understood before Torricelli. 
This author slio^vs that a body will weigh differently in a 
rare and in a dense atmosphere ; that its loss of i>rineipb'« <>r 
weight -will he greater in proportion as the air is ^evtirestaUcfl. 
more dense. He considers the force wdth which plunged 
bodies wdll rise tliroiigh heavier media in whicli they 
are immersed, and discusses the submergence bf floating 
bodies, as ships upon the sea. Ho understands the doctrine 
of the centre of gravity. He applies it to the Tiu-ory of the 
investigation of balances and steelyards, sho%v- 
ing the relations between the centre of gravity and the 
centre of suspension— 'when those instruments will set 
and when they wdli vibrato. He recognizes gravity as a 
force; asserts that it diminishes with the distance; but 
falls into the mistake that the diminution is as tim dis- 
tance, and not as its square. He considers gravity as 
terrestrial, and fails to perceive that it is universal— that 
reserved for Newton. He know’-s correctly the relation 
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between tlie velocities, spaces, and times of falling bodies, 
and bas veiy distinct ideas of capillary at- 
pSj Mtral traction. He improves the construction of that 
tJonVtheiiy- old Alexandrian invention, the hydrometer — 
drometer. instrument wdiich, in a letter to his fair but 

pagan friend Hypatia, the good Bishop of Ptolcmais, 
Bynesius, six hundred years previously, rccpiests her to 
have made for him in Alexandria, as ho wishes to try the 
wines he is using, his health being a little delicate. The 
Tibic^of determinations of the densities of bodies, as 
{■•jtdiic gra- given by Alhazen, approach very closely to oui 
vitk‘3. 2 y^ 0 i>enry they are even 

more exact than some of those of the last century. I join, 
as, doubtless, all natural philosophers will do, in the 
pious prayer of Alhazen, that, in the day of judgment, 
the All-Merciful mil take pity on the soul of Abur-Iiaihrm, 
because he was the first of the race of men to construct 
a talde of specific gravities ; and I will ask the same for 
Alhazen himself, since ho was the first to trace the cur- 
vilinear path of a ray of light through the air. Though 
more than seven centuries part him from our times, 
the physiologists of this age may accept him as their 
compeer, since he received and defended the doctrine 
now forcing its way, of the progressive development of 
animal forms. He upheld the affirmation of those ^vho 
The theory of ^1® progress, passGS through a 

deveiopnwmt definite succGssion of states ; not, however, that 
of organisms, ^ changed to 

an ass, and afterwards into a horse, and after that into 
an ape, aifd finally became a man.” This, he says, is only 
a misrepresentation by “ common people” of what is really 
meant The ‘‘common people” who 'withstood Alhazen 
have representatives among us, themselves the only example 
in the Fauna of the world of that non-devolopment which 
they so loudly affirm. At the best they are only passing 
through some of the earlier forms of that series of trans- 
mutations to which the devout Mohammedan in the above 
quotation alludes. 

The Arabians, with all this physical knowledge, do not 
appear to have been in possession of the tliermometei', thougli 
they knew the great importance of temperature measiiir^^?; 



einployiijg trie arcHiiaetur tor mat piu’poso. They liad 
cletoeted tlio Tariatit.ai in density of liquids by Iieat, bnt 
not tlio variation iji volume. In tbeir measures of time 
tboy were more successful ; tliey had several kinds cd* 
diqisydras. A balance clepsydra is described in tlio work 
fr</ja which I am But it was their great 

astronoiiion Ebn J unis, %\iio accomplished the most ■\'a liiaLlo 
of all cln-oiioiuetric improvements. He first 'rhe -juinau- 
applied the pendulum to the measure of time. 

Implace. in the fii’tli note to his Systemo dtt Ufoiide, avails 
himself r»f the uljservalluns of this philosopher, widi tIios (3 
ot Allutegaiius and other Arabians, as incontostaldo proof 
oi tliG diniinutiou of tljc eceentrieity of the eartlfs 
orjjit. He slalos, moreover, that the observation ivori-.soi KtL 
of Ebn Jiinis of the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
properly cw’rected for parallax and refraction, gi^'cs for f IK 3 
year A.o, 1000 a result closely approaching to the thcoreticah 
Ho also mentions another observation of Elm Junis, 
October 31, a.d. 1007, as of much imjiortanco in reference 
to the great inequalities of Jupiter and Saturn. I have 
alj’eady remarked tliat, in the waitings of this great 
Ambian, the Arabic numerals and our oommon tuq Arabic 
arithmetical processes arc currently used. Prom ii«racrais. 
Africa and Spain they passed .into' Italy, finding ready 
acceqitaiiec among commercial men, who recognised at onco 
their value, and, as William of Malmesbuay says, being a 
wonderful relief to the sweating calculators;*’ an epithet 
of v'hicli the correctness will soon appear to any one who 
will toy to do a common multiplication or division problem 
]>y the aid of the old Iioinan numerals. It is said that 
(Jerbert — Pope By lA^ester — was the fii'st to introduce a 
kiKAvledgo of ilicm into Europe; he had learned them at 
the iWobammedan university of Cordova. It is in all«sioii 
to the C3|)her, which follows the 9, but which, added to 
any of the other digits, increases by tenfold its power, 
that, in a letter to his patron, the Emperor Otho III., with 
humility he playfully but truly says,, « I am like the last 
of all the numbers.’* 

The overthrow of the Eoinan by the Arabic numerals 
fy|ushadowed the result of a far nioro important —a poli- 
tico— contest between those rival, names. But, before 
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slinwing bow the Arabian intellect pressed upon Bonic, 
and the convulsive struggles of desperation wliicli Eonio 
Arabian pbi- made to lesist it, I must for a moment consider 
itxsr.piiy. tiie former under another point of view, and 
speak of Saracen philosophy. And hero Algazzali shall be 
mv guide. He was born a.o. 1058. 

'Let us hear him speak for himself. He is I'olating liis 
attempt to detach himself from the opinions which ho had 
Tho rcritiii^rs imbibed in his childhood : “ I said to myself, 
of Aigai: 2 aii. « Ig simply to know the truth of things ; 
consequently, it is indispensable for mo to ascertain what 
is knowledge.’ How it was evident to me that certain 
knowledge must be that which explains the object to be 
known in snob a manner that no doubt can remain, so that 
in future all error and conjecture respecting it must be 
impossible. Hot only would the understanding then need 
no efforts to bo convinced of cortitiido, but security against 
error is in such close connexion with knowledge, that, 
'riio certitiuio cvcn were an apparent proof of falsehood to be 
ofUiiuwiwi-o. brought forward, it would cause no doubt, 
because no suspicion of error would be possible. Thus, 
when I have acknowledged ten to bo inore than three, if 
any one were to say, ‘ On the contrary, three is more than 
ten, and. to prove the truth of my assertion, I will change 
this rod into a serpent,’ and if ho v?erc to change it, my 
conviction of his error would remain unshaken. Ills 
manoouvro Avould only produce in mo admiration for his 
ability. I should not doubt my own knowledge. 

“Then^vas I convinced that knowledge which I did not 
possess in this manner, and respecting wliicli I liad not 
this certainty, could inspire me with neither confidence 
nor assurance; and no knowledge without assurance 
deser^^^es the name of knowledge. 

“riaving examined the state of my own knowledge, 1 
found it divested of all that could be said to have thesse 
qualities, unless perceptions of the senses and irrefragahio 
principles wore to bo considered such. I then said to my- 
self, ‘How, having fallen into this despair, the only hope 
Faiuiniity of acquiring incontestable convictions is by the 
of tiic smses, perceptions of the senses and by nccessOT 
truths.’ Their evidence seemed to me to be indubita*^. 
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I began, howcTcr, to examino the objects of sensalnjn ninl 
spocnlation, to see if they possibly coxild admit of doubt, 
riien doubts crowded npoii me in such numbers tlia.t mj 
iiiccrtitnde became complete. Whence results tlio con- 
fidence I have in sensible things? The strongest of all 
our senses is sight; and yet, looking at a shadow, and 
perceiving it to Ito fixed and immovable, w^o ]udge il to be 
deprived of movement ; nevertheless, experience lenches 
m that, when wj3 return to the same place an hour alter, 
tlio sliadow is di.s|)laced, for it does not vanish sudtlenly' 
hut gradually, little ]jy little, so as never to be af rest. If 
we look at the stars, fhey seem to be as small as money- 
pieces; but mathematical proofs convince us tliat fisey are 
larger than the eartlu Those and other things arc judged 
by the senses, hiit rejected hy reason as false. I al undoiict) 
the senses, therefore, having seen all my contideiice in 
their truth shaken. 

Perhaps,' said I, Hhore is no assurance but in the 
notions of reason, tliat is to say, first principles, as that 
ten is more than three; tlie same thing caimot have heon 
created and yet have existed from all eternity ; to exist 
and not to exist at the same time is impossible/ 

‘‘Upon tins the^scnscs replied, *What assurance have 
you that your confidence in reason is not of the FuiHiuity 
same nature as your confidence in us ? When 
,yoii relied on us, reason stopped in and gave us tlio lie ; 
had not reason been there, you would have continued to 
rely on us. Well, may there not exist some other judge 
superior to reason, wlio, if he appeared, would •‘cfuto the 
judgments of reason in the same way that reason I’ofutcd 
us? The noii-ap|)caranco of such a judge is no proof of 
his non-existenco/ 

^ 1 strove in vain to answer the objection, aiftl my 
difficulties increased when 1 came to reflect on tii« nature 
sloop. ^ I said to myself, ‘ IJuring sleep, you give 
to visions a reality and consistence, and you have no 
suspicion of their untruth. On aw-akening, you are made 
awato that tlioy were nothing but visions. What assurance 
have you that all you feel and know when you are awake 
^s actually exist ? It is all true as respects your condi- 
tion at that moment : but it is nevertheless nossiblc that 
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atiollier condition slionld present itself wliicli slioiild bo to 
your awakened state tlmt wliicli to joxir awakened state is 
now to jon sleep ; so tliat, as respects this liiglier condition, 
yoiu‘ waking is but sleep.’ ” 

It xvould not be possible to find in any European work 
a clearer statement of the scepticism to which philosophy 
leads than what is thus giTen by this Arabian. Indeed, 
it is not possible to put the argument in a more offoctivo 
way. Ilis perspicuity is in singular contrast with the 
obscurity of many mctaph^'sical writers. 

^‘licflecting on my situation, 1 found myself bound to 
til is world l)y a thousand tics, temptations assailing me on 
all sides, I then examined my actions. The best xvere 
lutdioctimi those relating to instruction and education, and 
iknvAir. Q,YQn there I saw myself given up to unimportant 
sciences, all useless in another world. Eeflccting on the 
aim of my teaching, I found it wa\s not pure in the sight 
of the Lord. I saw that all my efforts were directed 
ioward the acquisition of glory to myself. Having, there- 
fore, distriliuted my wealth, I left Bagdad and retired into 
iSyria, where I remained two years in solitary struggle 
with my soul, combating my passions, and exorcising my- 
self, in the purification of my heart and in preparation for 
the other world.” 

lliis is a very beautiful picture of the mental struggles 
and the actions of a truthful and earnest man. In all 
this the Christian iffiilosopher can sympathize -with the 
devout Mohammedan. After all, they are not very far 
apart. Algazzali is not the only one to whom such thoughts 
have occurred, but he has found words to toll his exporienco 
better than any other man. And what is the conclusion 
Ai-axzairs at wdiich he arrives ? The life of man, ho says, 
ajics of n^n. marked by three stages : “the first, or infantile 
stage, is that of pure sensation ; the second, which begins 
at the age of seven, is tliat of understanding ; the thiixl is 
that of reason, by means of which the intellect perceives 
the necessary, the possible, the a])Solute, and all those 
higher objects which transcend the understanding. But 
after this there is a fourth stage, when another eye is 
opened, by which man perceives things hidden fron^ 
others—percoives all that will be—perceives the thin^ 
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tliat escape the perceptions of reason, as the objects ot 
reason escape the uiulerstanding, and as the objects of the 
imdorstanding escape the sensitiye faculty. This is pro- 
phetism.” Aigazzaii thus finds a philosophical ]>asis ibr 
the rule of life, and reconciles religion and philosophy. 

And now I have to turn from Arabian civilized life, its 
science, its phiios(»p]iy, to another, a repulsive state of 
things. 'With reluctance I come luick to the Italian 
system, defiling the holy namoof j‘eb'gion witli its intrigues, 
its lloodslied, its oppression of human thought, its liatred 
of intellectual advancement. Especially I have of 
now to direct attention to two countries, the Oie opc-riition 
scenes of important events —countries in which nirna 
the Mol'iamine<laii influences hegan to talveoirect 
and to press upon Konic. These are the iSouth of Franco 
and Sicily. 

Innocent III. had been elected pope at the early age of 
thirty-seven years, a.d. 1198. The papal power had 
reached its culminating point. The weapons of the Church 
had attained tlieir utmost force. In Italy, in Germany, 
in France and England, interdicts and excommunications 
vindicated the pontifical authorit}^ as in the cams of the 
Duke of Eavenna, the Emperor Otho, Philip Augustus of 
Franco, King John of England. In each of these eases it 
was not for the sake of sustaining great moral principles 
or the rights of liumauity that tlie thunder was launelied— 
it was in behalf of temporary political interests; interests 
that, in Germany, were sustained at the cost long war, 
and cemented by assassination; in Franco, r„teran‘iico 
strongtlioiicd hj tlio well-tried device of an oi'hnwmt 
{ liter mention in a m atrimoui al liroil — the domestic ‘ 

/piarrei of the king and cpieen about Agnes of*Meran. 
“ Ah ! happy Saladin 1” said the insulted Philip, when his 
Icingdom was put under interdict; ‘‘he has no pope above 
biiu. I too will turn Moliainmedaii.’' 

Bo, lilcowise, in Spain, Innocent interfered in the matri- 
monial life of the King of Leon. , The remorseless venality 
of tlie papal government waas felt in every dircc- in Spain ami 
^un. Portugal had already been advanced to 
uiG dignity of a kingdom on payinont of an annmd 
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trllnito to Eome. The King of Aragon held his kingdom 
as feudatory to the pope. 

In England, Innocent’s interference assumed a different 
m Knr.iaiui; ^spect. He attempted to assert his control over 
di'-novMcos the Church in sj)ite of the king, and put tho 
Jiiagija cbarii. Under interdict because John would not 

permit Stephen Langton to be Archbisho23 of Canterbury. 
It was utterly impossible that affairs could go on with 
such an empire within an einjiire. For his contumacy, 
John was excommunicated ; but, base as he was, he defied 
his punishment for four years. Hereupon his subjects 
wore released from their allegiance, and his kingdom 
offered to any one who would conquer it. In his ex- 
tremity, tlio King of England is said to have sent a 
messenger to Spain, offering to become a Mohammedan. 
The religious sentimen.^ was tlicn no higher in him than 
it was, under a like provocation, in the King of France, 
whoso thoughts turned in the same direction. But 
pressed irresistibly by Innocent, John was compelled to 
surrender his realm, agreeing to pay to the pope, in 
addition to Peter’s pence, 1000 marks a year as a token of 
vassalage. When the prelates whom he had refused or 
exiled returned, he was compelled to receive them on his 
knees — humiliations which aroused the indignation of the 
stout English barons, and gave strength to those move- 
ments which ended in extorting Magna Charta. Never, 
however, w^as Innocent more mistaken than in tho 
character of Stephen Langton. John had, a second time, 
formally surrendered his realm to the pope, and done 
homage f o^tlio legato for it ; but Stephen Langton was the 
iipt—at a meeting of the chiefs of the revolt against tho 
king, hold in London, August 25th, 1213--to suggest that 
they should demand a renewal of the charter of Henry I. 
From this suggestion Magna Charta originated. Among 
tho miracles of the age, he w^as the greatest miracle of all ; 
his patriotism was stronger than his profession. The 
wrath of the pontiff knew no bounds when he learned that 
tho Great Charter had been conceded. In his bull, ho 
denounced it as base and ignominious ; he anathematized 
the king if he observed it; he declared it null and void. 
It was not the policy of the Eoinan court to permit ^ 
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miicli as tlie iDegiiLnings of sncli freedom. Tlio appoint- 
ment of Simon Langton to tlie arclibishoprio of York was 
anniLlled. One De Gray was siil)stituted for liim. It 
illustrated tlie simony into which the papal government 
had fallen, that JJe G ray had become, in these transactions, 
incIo])ted to liorne ten thonsand pounds. Jn fact, ihrongli 
the operation of the Oriisades, ail Europe was drain of 
tribntory to the pope. lie had hi.s fiscal agents 
in every mctro2:>olis ; his travelling ones wander- ^ 
ing in all directions, in evcTy country, raising revenue by 
the sale of dispensations for all kinds of offences, real and 
fictitious — money fur the sale of appointments, high and 
low — a steady drain of money from every realm. Fifty 
years after the tiinc of wliich 'svo are speaking, Hubert 
Grostetc, the Bishop of Lincohi and friend of Huger Bacon, 
caused to be ascertained the amount received i)y foreign 
ecclesiastics in England. Ho found it to be tlirice the 
income of the king himself. This "was on the occasion of 
Innocent lY. demanding provision to bo made for three 
hundred additional Italian clergy by tlie Church of 
England, and that one of his nephews— a mere boy^ — 
should have a stall in Lincoln cathedral. 

While thus Innocent HI. wms interfering and intriguing 
with every court, and laying every people under tribute, 
he did not for a moment permit his attention to 
be diverted from the Crusades, the singular Etirope into 
advantages of wdricli to the papacy had now 
been fully discovered. They had given to th.o 
pope a suzerainty in Europe, the control of its military as 
well as its momentary resources. Eot that man like 
Innocent could permit himself to be deluded by any hopes 
of eventual success. The crusades must inevitably prore, 
so far as tlieir avovTid object was concerned, a failiu’e. 
The Christian inliaijitants of Palestine were de'^-raded 
and demoralized l^ej^ond description. Their ranks w'cre 
tliiiined by apostasy to Mohammedanism. In Europe, not 
only the laity begun to discover that the money provided 
for the wars in the Holy Land -was diverted from its 
purpose, and in some inexplicable manner, found its way 
into Italy— even the clergy could not conceal their 
"^ispioions that the proclamation of a crusade was merely 
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tlie preparation for a swindle. Xevertlieless, Innocent 
pressed forward liis schemeSj goading on Ciiristendom by 
tipbraiding it with the taunts of tbe Saracens. ‘‘ Where,” 
they say, “ is your God, who can not deliver yon ont of 
onr hands? Behold! 'we have defiled your saiictnaries ; 
%ve have stretched forth our arm ; we have taken at the 
finst assault, we hold in despite of you, those your desirable 
pdaces, w'here your superstition bad its beginning. Where 
is your God ? Let him arise ann protect you and himself.” 
“It thou be the Son of God, save thyself if thou canst; 
redeem the land of thy birth from our hands. Bestore 
thy cross, that we have taken, to the worshippers of the 
Cross.” With groat difficult}^, however, Innocent succeeded 
in preparing tbe fourth crusade, a.d. 1 202. The Venetians 
consented to furnish a fleet of transports. But the 
expedition was quickly diverted from its true jiurpose; 
the Venetians employing the Crusaders for the capture of 
Zara from the King of Hungary. Still woi’se, and shame- 
ful to be said—partly from the lust of plunder, and partly 
through ecclesiastical machinations — it again turned aside 
Thecrasado lor an attack upon Constantinople, and took 
that city by storm a.d. 1204, tliereby establish- 
constanii- uig Latin Christianity in the Eastern metro- 
nopie, polis, but, alas I mth bloodshed, rape, and fire. 
On the night of the assault more houses were burned than 
could be found in any three of the largest cities in France. 
Even Christian historians compare with shame the storm- 
Sackofihat Constantinople by the Catholics with the 

city hy the capture of J erusalcm by Sniadin. Pope Innocent 

Jaiioiics, compeiied to ]:)rotest against enor- 

mities that had outiun Iiis intentions. He says : “ They 
practised fornications, incests, adulteries in the sight 
of men. They abandoned matrons and virgins, con- 
secrated to God, to the lewdness of grooms. They lifted 
their hands against the treasures of the churches —what 
is more heinous, the very consecrated vessels— tearing the 
tablets of silver from the very altars, breaking in pieces 
the ^most sacred things, carrying off crosses and relics.” 
In St. Sophia, the silver was stripjied from tlio puliflt; 
an exquisite and highly-prized table of oblation was 
broken in pieces; the sacred chalices were turned 
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driuking-ciips ; tiie gold friDge was ripped off the veil 
of the sanctuary. Asses and horses were led into tlie 
churches to cany off the spoil. A prostitute mounted the 
patriarch’s throne, and sang, with indecent gestures, a 
rihald song. The tombs of the emperors were rifled ; and 
the Byzantines saw, at once with amazement and anguish, 
the corpse of ^ Justinian— which oven decay and putrefac- 
tion Jiad fur six centuries spared in his tomb — exposed to 
the violation of a mob. It had been understood among 
those who instigated these atrocious jmoceedings that tlio 
relics were to bo brought into a common stock and 
ccpiitably divided among the conquerors I but eaoli 
ecclesiastic seized and secreted whatever he could. TJie 
idolatrous state of the Eastern Chuinh is illustrated by 
some of these relies. Thus the Abbot Martin The roiios 
obtained for his monastery in Alsace the follow- 
ing inestimable articles: 1. A spot of the blood of our 
Saviour ; 2, A piece of the true cross ; 3. The arm of the 
Apostle James; 4. Part of the skeleton of John the 
Baptist; 5.— I hesitate to write such blas|>hemy— A 
bottle of the milk of the Mother of God I” In contrast 
■with the treasures thus acquired may be set relics of a very 
different kind, the remains of ancient art which and works of 
they destroyed : 1. The bronze charioteers from 
the Hippodrome ; 2. The sho-wolf suckling Eomulus and 
lienius; 3. A gnmp of a Sphinx, river-horse, and cro- 
codile; 4. An eagle tearing a serpent; 5. An ass and liis 
driver, originally cast by Augustus in memory of the 
victory of Actiuin ; 0. Bellerophon and Pegasi'is ; 7. A 
bronze obelisk; 8. I’aris i>rescnting the apple fo Venus; 
9. exquisite stahito of Helen ; 10. The Hercules of 
Lysippus ; 11, A Juno, formerly taken from tlie temple at 
Samos, The bronzes were molted into coin, and tliuusands 
of manuscripts and parchments were burned. From* that 
time the works of many ancient authors disappeared 
altogctlier. 

AVith well-dissembled regret, Innocent took the new 
order of thingT in the city of Constantinople under liis 
protex3tion. I'ho bishop of Borne at last appointed tl lo 
Bisliop of Constantinople. The aoknowlcdgment of papal 
s?c5»a*omacy was complete. Pome and Venice divided 
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between tliein the ill-gotten gains of their nndertaking. 
If an}i;hmg had been w^anting to open the eyes 
afdogf of Europe, surely wdiat had thus occurred should 
(iiviaelhe have been enough. The pope and the doge— 
the trader in human credulity and the trader oi 
tlic Adriatic —had shared the spoils of a crusade meant by 
Work^of'ut i’oligious men for the relief of the Holy Land, 
wrrio-ito^ Tlie bronze horses, once brought by Augustus 
from Alexandria, after his victory over Antony 
and transferred from Eomo to Constantino]-)le by its 
founder, were set before the Church of St Mark. They 
were the outward and visible sign ol‘ a less obvious event 
that was taldng place, For to Yenice w^as bronght a 
residue of the literary treasures that had escaped the fire 
and the destroyer ; and while her comrades in the outrago 
were satisfied, in their ignorance, with fictitious relics, she 
took possession of the poor remnant of the glorious works 
of art, of letters, and of science. Through these 'was 
hastened the intellectual progress of the W est. 

So fell Constantinople, and fell by the parricidal hands 
of Christians. The days of retribution for the curse she 
Thepnninii- inflicted on Y^estern civilization were now 
ment ofcon- ap|)roaching. In these events she received a 
fitaiamupie. instalment of her puinshincnt. Three 

hundred years previously, the historian Luit2:)rand, wdio 
was sent by the Emperor Otho I. to the court of Isice- 
pliorus Pliocas, says of her, speaking as an eye-witness, • 
“ That city, once so wealthy, so flourishing, is now 
famished, lying, perjured, deceitful, rapacious, greed3% 
niggardly, vainglorious and since Liiitprand's time she 
hatl been pursuing a downward career. It might have 
been expected that the concentration of all the literary and 
scieiYific treasures of the Eoman empire in Constantinople 
would Jiave given rise to great mental vigour— that to 
Europe she would have been a brilliant focus of liglit. 
tiig liierary wheii the woiks Oil jurisprudence by TriLo- 
nian, under Justinian, have been mentioned, 

^ what is there that remains? There is Sto- 

phanus, the grammarian, who wrote a dictionary, and 
Procopius, the historian, who was secretary to Boiisarius 
in his campaigns. There is then a long interval alnfSt 
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witliout a literary name, to Tlieopliylaot Simocatta, and to 
tlie Ladder of Paradise of John Climacus. The mental 
excitement of the iconoclastic dispute presents ns with John 
of Damascus ; and the ninth centmy, the Myriohiblion 
and Noinacanoii of Photins. Then follows Constantino 
Porphyrogenitns, vainly and volnminonBly composing; 
and Basil II. donhtless truly expresses the opinion of tlie 
time, as he certainly does the verdict of posterity respect- 
ing tlio Avorks of his conntiy, wdien he says that learning 
is useless and nnprofitahlo hiinhcr. The Alexiad of Anna 
Comnena, and the Jiistory of Byzantine aihiirs by Nice- 
phorouB Biyenniiis, hardly redeem their age. This barren- 
ness and w'orthlessness w'as tlic effect of the system intro- 
duced by Constantine tlie Great. The long line of 
emperors had been consistent in one policy — the repression 
or expulsion of philosophy ; and yet it is the uniform 
testimony of those ages that the Eastern convents wore 
full of secret Platonism — that in stealth, the doctrines of 
Plato -were treasured up in the cells of Asiatic monks. 
The Byzantines had possessed in art and letters all the 
best models in the wairid, yet in a thousand years they 
never produced one original. Millions of Greeks never 
advanced one stop in philosophy or science — never made 
a single practical discovery, composed no poem, no tragedy 
worth perusal. The spirit of their superficial literature — 
if literature it can be called—is well shadow-cd forth in 
the story of the patiiarch Photius, who composed at 
Bagdad, at a distance from his library, an analysis of 280 
works ho had formerly read. The final age of^tlxe city 
was signalized by the Baarlamitc controvei'sy 
respcotiiig the mysterious light of Mount Tliabor i/ 

— the possibility of producing a beatific vision 
and of demonstrating, by an unceasing inspec- " * 

tion of the navel for days and nights together, the 
existence of two eternal principles, a visible and an 
invisible God ! 

What w-as it that produced this harrenness, cmseofaii 
this intellectual degradation in Constantinojfio ? 

The tyranny of Theology over Thought, 

But with the capture of Constantinoplo by the Latins 
DtEcr important events Avore ocemuing. Every whore an 
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mtolcriinco of papal power was engendering. The monas- 
Hevosyfoi- toiies became infected, and even from the holy 
lows iitera- lips of monks words of ominous import might be 
heard. In the South of France the intellectual 
iiisxirrection first took form. There the influence of the 
SpmKiofgay Mohammedans and Jews beyond the Pyrenees 
utL'rjture began to manifest itself. The songs of gallantry ; 
from Spam. qp poctical coiitests of minstrels; 

satires of gay defiance; rivalry in praise of the ladies; 
lays, serenades, pastonrelles, rcdoiides, snch as had already 
dra^vn forth the condemnation of the sedate Mnssnlmen of 
Cordova, had gradnall}!^ spread through Spain and found 
a congenial welcome in France. The Tronbadoiirs were 
Ti)o Troiiba- Singing ill the langixe d’Oc in the south, and the 
auursami Troiiveres in the langue d’Oil in the north, 
irouvcres. meiiy epidemic spread to Sicily and 

Italy. Men felt that a relief from the grim ecclesiastic was 
coming- Kings, dukes, counts, knights, prided themselves 
on tlieir gentle prowess. The humbler minstrels found 
patronage among ladies and at courts : sly satires against 
tlie priests, and amorous ditties, secured them a welcome 
among the populace. When the poet was deficient in 
vuicc, a jongleur went with him to sing ; and often there 
was added the pleasant accompaniment of a musical instru- 
ment. fl'ho Provenval or langue d’Oc was thus widely 
diffused ; it served the piu^poses of those unacquainted 
xv'ith Latin, and gave the Italians a model for thought and 
versification, to Europe the germs of many of its future 
mulodieg. While the young wore singing, the old were 
tlii liking; while the gay were carried away with romance, 
the grave were falling into heresy. But, true to her 
Covnraondug and traditions, tho Church had shewn 

of licr determination to deal rigorously with all 
Uonie. movements. Already, a.d. 113 4 -, Peter de 

Brueys had been burned in Languedoc for denying infant 
liaptism, the worship of the cross, and traiisubstantiation. 
Already Henry the Deacon, the disciple of Peter, had been 
disposed of by St. , Bernard. Already tho valleys of 
Piedmont were full of Waldenses. Already tlie Poor Men 
of Lyons were proclaiming the jiortentous doctrine that 
the sanctity of a priest lay not in his office, but in"^he 
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iiuiniicr of liis life. They deiiotmced tlie wealth of the 
Church, and the intermingling of bishops in bloodshed 
and war; they denied transiibstantia'tion, iiiTOcation of 
saints, purgatory, and especially directed their hatred 
against the sale of indulgences for sin. The rich cities of 
hanguedoc were full of misbelieyers, They were given up 
to poetry, music, dancing. Their people, numbers of whom 
liad been in the Crusades or in Spain, had seen the Saracens. 
Admiration had taken the idace of detestation. Amid 
shouts of laughter, the Troubadours went through the 
laud, wagging their heads, and slyly winking their eyes, 
and singing derisive songs about the amours of the priests, 
and amply earning denunciations as lewd blasphemers and 
atheists. Hero was a state of things demanding the 
attention of Innocent. The methods ho took for its cor- 
rection have handed his name down to the 
maledictions of posterity. Ho despatched a iu!SVt * 
missive to the Count of Toulouse — %vho already 
lay under excommunication for alleged inter- 
meddling with the rights of the clergy — charging him with 
harbouring heretics and giving offices of emolument to 
Jews. The count was a man of gay life, having, in 
emulation of some of his neighbours across the Pyrenees, 
not fewer than three wives. His offences of that kind 
were, however, eclipsed by those with which he was now 
formally charged, it chanced that, in the ensuing disputes, 
the pope’s legato was murdered. There is no reason to 
l)elieve that Ihiymond v^as concerned in the crime. But 
the indignant pope held him responsible; instantly 
ordered to bo puldished in all directions bis excommunica- 
tion, and called upon Western Christendom to uo prodamw 
engage in a ernsado against him, offering, to 
him whoGTcr chose to take them, the wealth and cfSl# 
possessions of the offender. So thoroughly was 
he seconded ]jy the preaching of the monks, that h«alf a 
million of men, it is affirmed, took uid arms. 

For the count there remained notliing but to submit. 
Ho surrendered up his strong places, was com- 
pelled to acknowledge the crimes alleged against cipiincs him, 
him, and the justice of his punishment. He swore that 
he would no longer protect heretics. . Stripped naked to 
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his middle, wdtii a rope round Ms neck, lie was led to the 
altar, and there scourged. But the immense army that 
had assembled was not to be satisfied by these inflictions 
oil an individual, though the pope might be. They had 
coiuc for blood and plunder, and blood and plunder they 
must have. Then followed such scenes of horror as the 
sun had never looked on before. The army was officered 
hy Ihmian and French prelates ; bishops "were its generals, 
an arelidcaeon its engineer. It 'was the Abbot Arnold, the 
legato of the pope, who, at the capture of Beziers, w^as 
inquired of by a soldier, more merciful or more 
t4e craSdfrs "^vcary of murder than himself, how ho should 
in tiic South distinguish and save the Catholic from the 
u* -lance. popotio. ** Kill them all,” lio cxclaimed ; “God 
will know his owm.” At the Church of St, Mary Mag- 
dalene 7001) persons were massacred, the infuriated 
Crusaders being excited to madness by the wdeked asser- 
tion that tlieso wretches had been guilty of the blasphemy 
of saying, in their merriment, “ S. Mariam Magdalcnam 
fuisse concaibinam Christi.” It W'as of no use for them to 
jirotcst their innocence. In the town twenty thousand 
were slaughtered, and the place then fired, to he left a 
monument of papal vengeance. At the massacre of Lavatir 
400 peojfie were burned in one i^ile; it is remarked that 
“they made a wonderful blaze, and went to burn over- 
iastingiy in hell.” Language has no powers to express the 
atrocities that took place at the capture of the difibrent 
towns. Ecclesiastical vengeance rioted in luxury. The 
soil ivas iteeped in the blood of men — the air polluted by 
their burning. From the reek of murdered women, 
mutilated children, and ruined cities, the Inquisition, that 
Institution of institution, arose. Its projectors intended 

the in^iisi- it iiot Only to put an end to public teaching, 
but oven to private thought. In the midst of 
these awful events, Innocent was called to another tribunal 
to render his account. He died A.n. 1216. 

It w-as during the pontificate of this great criminal that 
Establish- mendicant orders were established. The 

meutof men- course of agos had brought an unintelligibility 
dicant orders, jnto piiblic worsHp. Tho old dialects had beconie 
obsolete; now languages were forming. Among those 
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classos, daily increasing in number, wboso minds were 
awakening, an earnest desire for instruction was arising. 
Mnltitndes wore crowding to bear pbilosopbical discourses 
in tiiG uniYersitios, and beresy was spreading very fast. 
But it w^as far from being confined to the intelligent. The 
lower orders fiirnisbod Iierctics and fanatics too. To an- 
tagonize tlio labours of these zealots — who, if they had been 
permitted to go on unchecked, would quickly have dis- 
seminated their doctrines through all classes of society — 
the Dominican and Franciscan orders wore founded. They 
were %Yell adapted for tlieir duty. It 'was their business 
to move among the people, preaching to them, in their own 
tongue, ■wherever an audience could be collected, 'llio 
scandal under which tlio Church was labouring because of 
her wealth could not a]')]dy to tliese persons who lived l^y 
begging alms. Tlieir notion was not to secure their own 
salvation, but that of other men. 

St. Dominic was ])orn A.n. 1170. ITis birth and life 
were adorned witli the customary prodigies. Miracles and 
wonders were necessary for anything to make a 
sensation in the West. His was an immaculato 
conception, ho was fi’eo from original siii. Ho w^as regarded 
as the adopted son of the Yii'gin ; some wore oven disposed 
to assign him a higlior dignity than that. Ho began his 
operations in Languedoc; but, as the prospect opened out 
before him, he removed from that unpromising region to 
Borne, the necessary centre of all such undertakings as his. 
Hero lie perfected his organization ; instituted Ids friars, 
nuns, and tortiaries ; and consolidated his protemions by 
the %vorking of many miracles. lie exorcised three 
matrons, from -whoin Satan issued forth luiclor the form of 
a groat black cat, wdiich ran up a bell-rope and vanished. 
A beantifiil nun resolved to leave lier convent. ITap^icn- 
ing to ])low her nose, it dropped off into hci handkerchief; 
but, at the fervent prayer of St. Dominic, it was replaced, 
and in gratitude, temioeind by fear, she remained. St. 
Dominic could also raise the dead. NevcHhelcss, ho died 
A.n. 1221, having worthily obtained the title of theburnei* 
and slayer of heretics. To him has boon attributed the 
glory or the crime of being the inventor of “ the Holy 
Inquisition.” In a very few years Ms order boasted ox 
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ncai'lj 500 monasteries, scattered over Europe, Asia. 

Africa. 

St. Eraiicis, tlic compeer of St. Dominic, was born a.d. 

11 82. Ilis follow^ors delighted to point out, as it 
a. geem not without irreverence, a reseni- 

]?lance to the incidents that occiirred at the birth of our 
J.ord. A pro])hotess foretold it ; ho -was born in a stable ; 
angels sung forth peace and good-will in the air ; one, under 
the funii of Simeon, bore him to baptism. In early life ho 
saw w'sions and became ecstatic, llis father, Peter Bernar- 
dini, a respectable tradesman, ondeavoared to restrain Iiis 
eccentricities, at first by persuasion, hut eventually more 
ibreildy, appealing tor assistance to the bishop, to prevent 
the. young enthusiast from squandering his means in alms 
to tlic poor. On that functionary’s gently remonstrating, 
and pointing out to Francis his filial obligations, he 
stripped himself naked before the people, exclaiming, 
‘vPeter Bcrnardiiii was my father; I have now hnt one 
Father, lie that is in heaven.’’ At this aflbcting renuncia- 
tion of all earthly possessions and earthly ties, those 
present burst into tears, and the good bishop threw his 
own mantle over him. ^Vhen a man has come to this 
pass, there is nothing ho cannot accomplish. 

It is related that, when aiDplieation was first made to 
Innocent to authorize the order, he refused ; hut, 
tiun .-.f itee very soon recognizing the advantages that woukl 
orders. accrue, he gave it his hearty patronage. So 
rapid was the increase, that in a.i>. 1219 it numhered not 
fewer th^n five thousand brethren. It was founded on 
Iho principles of chastity, povert}’', obedience. They were 
to live on alms, hut never to receive money. After a life 
of devotion to the Church, St. Francis attained his re- 
ward^ A,X). 1226. Two years previous to his death, by a 
miraculous intervention there were impressed on his 
person marks answe- ing to the wounds on our Saviour. 
These w^ere the celv^jrated stigmata. A black growth, 
like nails, issued forth from the palms of his hands and 
his feet ; a wound from which blood and water distilled 
opened in his side. It is not to he wondered at that 
these ppdigies met with general belief. This w^as the 
generation which received as inestimable relics, through 



Andrew of TTimgary, tlie sknlls of St. Stephen and St. 
Margaret, tlio liarids of St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas, 
a slip of tlie rod of Aaron, and one of the water-pots of 
the marriage at Cana in Galilee. 

Tlie papal government cpiicldy found the prodigious 
advantage arising from the institution of these i„nHi-nco 
mend leant orders. Yowod to povcT ty, living on iruiip 
alms, liosts of friars, begging and barefoot, ‘'he-en.-u-!:., 
jiervadod all Enropo, coming in contact, under tlio most 
fav{jura]>le circumstances, with the lowest grades of sneirdy. 
Tlicy lived and nK*ved among the popnluce, and .yet were 
held samnd. The acensations of dissipation and luxury 
so fm’cildy urged against the regular clergy were alto- 
gutlier inajjplicablo to these rope-bound, starving ihnniies. 
Through, them the Italian govorument liad possessiem c.f 
tlie ear of Europe. The pomp of worship in an unknown 
tongue, the gorgeous soiemnities of the Church, 
far more than compensated hy the preaching of these 
missionaries, who held forth in tho vernacular wlicrcver 
an andienco could bo had. Among the early ones, some 
had been accustomed to a wandering life. Brother Paci- 
ticus, a disciple of St. Francis, had been a celebrated 
Trouvere. In truth, they not only warded off tho present 
pressing danger, but through them the Church retained 
her hold on the labouring classes for several subsoqueut 
centuries. The pope might truly boast that the I^3or l\ren 
of the Church were more than a match for the Poor iMeu 
of Lyons. Their influence began to cliTnini^sh only when 
they abandoned their essential principles, joinc«l in tho 
connnon race for jflimder, and became immensely Yicli. 

Xot only did Innocent III. thus provide himself wdth 
an ecclesiastical militia suited to meet the obviously im- 
pending insuiTeetion, he increased his po'wer greatly but 
insidiously by the formal introduction of auricular ^con- 
fession. It was by the foixrth Latoran Coimcil inivoanctinu 
that the necessity of auricular confession was ofamicniar 
first formally established. Its aim was that no 
heretic should escape, and that the absent priest should 
be paramount even in the domestic circle. In none but 
a most degraded and superstitious society can such an 
infamous institution be tolerated. It invades the sacred 
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i- is’irrcrovcraLlv diseased, and listening to ns end. 

V, e. a conksion led to an inon.ising necessity u. 
.vnuatnu e tliilt suionco n'as not tully 

KSd Si ac thne of the J-nits n-hou xt 
H -. vi-< to 'in c-Ktensive literature, n'ltii a lax systoiu and 
" xAoral tvSidixxg the ])enitent rather Avith xi v.ow 

i! ': 3 Snc;s’ £ the Clmrch than to his oxvn_ rotornia- 
llLi'.'-a^d not hesitating at singular indecencies in its 
1 hsiviii'^' rcitcrciicti to nitiniccl iiio. 

^ t histoncal events often find illustrations in repre- 
.oi ai -c Such is the case in the epoch we arc now 

T ‘ ! r cemsidering. On one side stands Innocent, tr io 
nml«jk'ui. to the instincts of his party, iiiteiieiing nii i 
aU the European nations; 

find e.xconnjumiaitions; steeped in tue Wood ot ^i^h 
heretics; hesitutiiig at oven the outra^ 

iniirdor of women and children, the ruin of flomishii „ 
cities to coiapass his plans; in all directions, tinder a 
thousand i.rcteiices, di-aining Europe ol its f 
to his aid hosts of begging friars ; pntung forth 
miracles; organizing tho Inquisition, and invading the 
nrivaev of liib by tho contrivance of aiiriouhrr confession. 

^ On the other side stands Freilenek II., tho Emperor ol 
Atatu....f Germany. His early lilb, as has been already 
Frt'dt'i'ickiL lucntiou^d, was Spoilt ill Sicily, iii familial iiitci- 
conrsowiili .Tews and xAnil.s, and Sicily to tbe last was the 
fai'om-ed portion of liis doiniiiioiis. io Ins many othci 
accoiiniiislirneiits he added the spcalang ol -tUnlnc as 
fluently as a Saracen. He delighted in the society of 
lilubaiinnedan ladies, who thronged his court, llis enemies 
asserted that his chastity atos not improved by his associa- 
tioiis Avith these miscreant beauties. Ihe Jewish and 
3Ioliamiiicdaii pliysicians and pliilosopliors taught him to 
sneer at tho i ji-eteiisions of tho Church. From such I'laiculc 
. it is but a shoi-t stop to the shaking oft at 
authorttv’. At this time the Spanish Moham- 
a-Miffi. luedans had become widely infected Avith irre- 
ligioii ; their greatest philosophers Avere infidel in their 
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own infulelifc}’'. Tho two sons of Averroes of Cordova ar <3 
saiti to have been residents at Frederick’s court. Their 
fatlier was one of the ablest men their nation ever ]'fro- 
dueed : an experienced astronomer, ho had translated the 
Aliiiugest, and, it is afiinnod, Avas tho first wito actually 
saw a ti’aiisit of 3J.ereur,v aeixjss the siin ; a vuliuainuas 
eouuiientator on the works of Plato and Aristotle, Imt a 
di^ljeliever in all rovelation. Even of Mohainmedauisiii ho 
said, alluding to tho ].)roki]ntion which tho Prophet had 
enjoined on the u.^o of the ilesh. of swine, That Jurm of 
religion is destituto of every tiling that can commend it to 
the approval of any iimh3rstanding, unless it ]>c tliafc of a 
h(»g.” hi the Sicilian eoiirt, surrounded ]>y such profane 
inlimmce.s, ih.o character o( the young; emperor 
was foianed. Italian puetry, desliniMl for such 
a. brilliant I'uture, hero iirst found a voice in 
tlio sweet Sicilian dialect. Tho emperor and his ^ ' 

chancellor were cultivators of tho gay science, and in the 
composition of sonnets were rivals. A love of amatory 
poetry had spread from th South of France. 

With a view to the recovery of tho Holy Land, Ilonoriiis 
III. had made Frederick many Yolinda de Lusignan, the 
Iieiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem. It tvas not, tliere- 
forc, to be wondered at that Fredejick’s frivolities soon 
drew upon him the indignation of the gloomy Pope (Irc- 
gtuy IX., the very first act of whoso pontificate Avas to 
summon a new crusade. To the exhortations and conn 
inands of tbe aged pope tlie empieror lent a most 
reluctant ear, postponing, from time to time, the 
period of bis departure, and dabbling in doubtful 
negotiations, through his Mohammedan friends, Avith the 
Sultan of Egyi}t. lie embarked at last, but in three days 
returned. The octogenarian pope AAms not to bo trMiel 
with, and pronounced his excommunication. Frederick 
treated it Avith ostensible contempt, but appealed to Chris- 
tondom, accusing Eonio of avaricious intentions. Her 
officials, ho said, were travelling in all diroc» 
tions, not to preach tho Word of God, but to rcbuicfiTbe" 
extort money. “ The primitive Church, founded 
on poverty and simplicity, brought forth num- ^ ‘ 

beiiess saints, d’he lioinans are now rolling in Aveallh, 
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Vslmi won«ler that the walls of the Clnxrch are nnderniiiKMl 
tr> the base, aii*l threaten ntter For saying this he 

underwent a more tremenclons excommunication ; Imt Iiis 
partisans in Home, raising an insniTection, expelled the 
|,K>pe. And now Frederick set sail, of his owm accord, on 
liis crusading expedition. On reaching the Holy Land, ho 
was received with joy by the kniglits and pilgrims ; bnt 
flie clergy held aloof from him as an exconminnicatcd 
]ierson. The ]X)ntitF liad despatched a swift-sailing ship to 
forhid their holding intercourse with him. His 
itti the? private negotiations -with the Snltan of Egypt 
matured. The Christian camp was thronged 
witli infidel delegates : some came to discuss philosophical 
questions, some Avere the hearers of presents. Elephants 
and a bevy ot dancing-girls -xvere courteously sent by the 
snltan to Ids friend, wdio, it is said, was not insensible to 
the witcheries of these Oriental hoanties. He w^'ore a Saracen 
dress. In In's privac}- he did not liesitate to say, “ I came 
n«>t here to deliver the Holy City, hnt to maintain my estima- 
tam among the Franks.” 'fo the snltan ho appended, “ Ont 
fff yonr goodness, snn’ender to mo Jerusalem as it is, that 
i may Ise able to lift np my head among the kings of Chris- 
^^lioprc'Mip tendorn.” According]}", the city was snrren- 
jj^nisaieni to dered to him. The object of liis expedition 
was accomplished. But the pope was not to he 
deceived ]:>y such collusions. Ho repudiated the transac- 
tions altogether, and actually toolc measures to lay Jeru- 
salem and our Saviour’s sepulchre under interdict, and this 
in Ihe face of the Mohammedans. While the emperor pro- 
claimed his successes to Europe, the pope denounced them 
as coming from the union of Christ and Belial ; alleging 
Thopojvedo- four accusations against Frederick: 1. That he 
him. given the' sword which he had received from 
the altar of St, Peter fox” the defence of the faith, as a 
present to the Sultan of Babylon ; 2. That he had pcrmitte<l 
the preaching of the Koran in the holy Temple itself; 8. 
That he had excluded the Christians of Antioch from his 
treaty ; 4. That he had bound himself, if a Christian army 
should attemixt to cleanse the Temple and city from 
Mohammedan defilements, to join the Sai*acens. 

Frederick crowned himself at Jerusalem, unable to find 
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any ecclesiastic wlio dared to perform the ceremony, and 
departed from the Holy Land, It was time, lor Koiiic %\'as 
intriguing against Lim at Lome, a false report of Ills deatli 
liaviiig been indnstriously cii'culated. He for tli with ine- 
pared to enter on Lis coiiiliot vdth the pontiff. His Saracen 
cohmies at Kocera and Lnceria, in Italy, could 
supply him with 30,000 Mussulman soldiers, eKSijUshes 
with whom it was impossible for his enemies to 
tamper, lie inanaged to draw over the general 
sentiment of Eiii'ope to his side, and publicly offered to 
convict the pope himself of negotiations with the iniideis; 
but his antagojiist, conveniently impressed with a sudden 
horror of sliedding blood, gave way, and peace between the 
parlies ^s’us made. It lasted nearly nine years. 

In this period, the intellectual greatness of Frederick, 
and the tendoneies of tlio influences by which ho was 
envclop)ed, were strikingly manifested. In ad- his political 
vance of his age, he devoted Mmself to the 
political improvement of Sicily. He instituted repre- 
sentative piudiaments ; enacted a system of wise laws; 
assorted the i)rinciple of equal rights and equal burdens, 
and the supremacy of tlio law over all, even the nobles and 
the Church. He provided for the toleration of all pro- 
fessions, Jewish and Mohammedan,' as well as Christian; 
emancipated all the serfs of his domains ; instituted cheap 
justice for the poor; forbade private war; regulated 
commerco — prophetically laying down some of those great 
principles, wliich only in our own time have been finally 
received as true; estaldislied markets and fairs ; ^collected 
large iil )raries ; caused to be translated stick works as those 
of Aristotle and Ptolemy; built menageries for natural 
history ; fuuiidod in Naples a great university ; patronized 
the medical college at Salernum ; made provisions for the 
education of promising but indigent youths* All over 
the land splendid architectural triumphs were created. 
Under him the Italian language first rose above a patois. 
Sculpture, painting, and musi were patronized. His chan- 
cellor is said to have been tho' author of the oldest sonnet. 

In the eye of Eome all this was an abomination. Were 
human laws to take the precedence of tho law of God? 
Were tlic clergy to bo degraded to a level with tho laity? 
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Wc'ro ilie Jew and tlie 3iluli.‘tiaiacdiin to be pei*niiUed tlieir 
iniiUii.ms rites? Wes tliis new-liem product of tlio mso- 
of Iniman intellect-tins so-called seieiice— to bo 
brou'difc in.to coinpotition with theology, the Iieavoiy 
T- " descended? Frodericlc and his parliaments, Ins 
* . 1 , ifiu-s and universities, his libraries, his statues, 
Ids nieiurcs and sonnets. Avero denounced. Jhiough all, 
the .-vor-watchful eye of the Church discomed the Jew 
and ibo Saracen, aiid held thorn up to the ahhoiTonce of 
Furonc But Oregorv ivas not unwilling to show udiat 
(■o'iid‘l.o done K hinisoir in the same diroctioii. 1 io caused 
0, Cdirtpilj-itioii ot tliG IJocrctSils to bo issuGcl, iiitiUbtiiig flic 
work to one liayinoiid do Pennaforte, wlio Iiad attained 
celebritr ns a literary opponent of tlio Saracens. It is 
anmsing’ to remark tliat even tliis simple l^ol]c of laboiii 
conbi not be promulgated witliout the enstomary einbeP 
lishments. It was given out that an angel watched over 
rennaforte’s shmiider all the time he was writing. 

^loantirne an unceasing vigilance wms maintained against 
tlm dana’orons results that would necessarily ensue from 
Frederick's movements. In Eomo, many heretics were 
A {ir Imrned; many condemned to imprisonment for 
hMiSwf life. The qnaiTel between the pope and the 
with thepopc, was resumed; the latter being once 

more excommunicated, and Iiis body delivered over to 
Batan for the good of his soul. Again Frederick appealed 
to all the sovereigns of Cliristendom. Tie deiionnced the 
pontiff as an unworthy vicar of Christ, ‘‘who sits in his 
court lib;c a merchant, weighing out <lis])enHfitionH for 
gold — liimscir writing and signing the bulls, ‘[Ri'liaps 
colliding tiiO money. lie has lait one cause ot enuiily 
against' me, that i refused to marry to his niece my 
natnjal son Enzio, now King of Sardinia.” “In the 
midst of the Clnirch sits a frantic prophet, a man of false-* 
hood, a polluted priest.” To this Gregory replied. IFe 
tenor of his answer may be gathered from ts commence- 
ment : “ Out of the sea’ a beast is arisen, whose name is 
lYiitten all over ‘ PJasphemy.’ ” “PTc falsely 
ciirpt'oKioin assorts that 1 am enraged at his refusing his 
u<rx\v.Hfhmi, marriage of my niece ivith his 

natural son. lie lies more impudently wdien he says that I 
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liave pledged faith to the Lombards.” “ Tii trnth, this 
pentilent kmg maintains, to nse his own words, that the 
'world has been deceived by three impostor, s — Jesus Giirist, 
Moses, and i\fo]iannncd; that of these two died in honour, 
and. tlic tliird was hang’cd on a tree. Evert now, ho Itas 
asserted, distinctly and loudly, that those are fools who 
aver that God, the (Omnipotent Creator of the world, was 
horn of a woninn,” This was in allusion to the celclmated 
and mysforitms book, I)e Tribus Impostoribus,” in tlie 
authorship of which Frederick \ras accused of having Ijctm 
concerned. 

Th.e ])on tiff had touched the right chord. The begging 
friars, in {ill directions, added to the accusations. ‘MIo 
has spoken of fhe Host as a inummeiy ; he has asked how 
many rn'-ds miglit ho made out of a corn-held; ho has 
affirmed tliafc, if the [•rinco^s of the wmiid would stand by 
idm, he wanild cosiij' make for mankind a hotter faith and 
a bettor rule of life, he has laid down the infded maxim 
that ' God expects not a man to believe anything that can- 
not ho dernonstrated hj reason.’ ” The opinion of Christ- 
endom rose against Frederick ; its sentiment of piety was 
shocked. The pontiif proceeded to depose him, 
and offered his crown to Eobert of Franco. 'But hfe sar.ion/ ' 
the Mussulman troops of the emperor were, too 
much for the bogging friars of,' the pope* ' His Saracens 
were marching across Italy in all directions. The pontiff 
himself wonhl have inevitabiy fallen into tlie hands of his 
mortal onmuy had he not found a delivomnca in death, 
A.o, 1241. Frederick laid declared that ho would not 
rosp.jct Ills sa,c‘rcd I'.crsrru, but, if victorious, woftld tcacli 
him the absolute supremacy of the temporal poAver. It 
was plain that he had no intention of respecting a religion 
which lie had not licsitatcd to denounce as ‘‘ a mere 
absurdity.” 

Whatever may have been the intention of Innocent lY, — 
wlio, after the short pontificate of Celestiiie IV. and an 
interval, succeeded —ho was borne into the same policy by 
tlie irresistible force of circumstances. The deadly (parrel 
witlx the emperor was renewed. To escape his wrath, 
Innocent fled to Fraiico, and there in safety called the 
Council of Tyons, In a sermon, he rcnew(?d all the old 
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acrni^atiiais— tlio iierosy and sacrilege— llio peopling oi 
Jialiun cities with Baraccijs, fur tlio ])iin>oso of overturn- 
iiur the Mear of Cimstwith those iiiiidels— the friendship 
^vi\h the of Egypt— the African courtesans — the 

1 xr • -'I perjuries and" blasphemies. Then was proclaimed 
the sentence of excommunication and deposition. 
riMi Ytio pope and the bishops inverted the torches 

ila-v held in their hands until they went out, uttering the 
uiaiodiedea], may he be extinguished/’ Again the 
ciuptivr a]j]jeuied to Jhirope, but this time in vain. 
Imro] *e tvould not forgive him his blasphemy. Misfortunes 
ercAvdtcd npon him; ills friends forsook him; his favourite 
son, Euzio, teas taken prisoner ; and he never smiled again 
after detecting his intimate, Pietro de Yinea, whom he 
had raised from Leggary, in promising the monks that ho 
would ])oison him. 'The day had been carried by a resort 
to all means justifiable and unjustifiable, good and evil. 
For tliirty years Frederick had combated the Church and 
tlie Guelph party, but ho sunk in the conflict at last. 
Ylien Innocent heard of the death of his foe, he might 
dcuibtless well think that what he had once asserted had 
at lust become true : Y"e are no mere mortal man; we 
have the place of God u})on earth.” In his address to the 
"i'ho triunif.h clergy of Sicily he exclaimed, Let the heavens 
at his diitth. 3;ejoice and let the earth he glad ; for the light- 
ning and tempest wherewith God Almighty has so long 
menaced your heads have been changed by the death of 
this man into refreshing zephyrs and fertilizing dews.” 
This is that su[)erhuman vengeance which hesitates not 
to strike the corpse of a man. Eome never forgives him 
who has told her of her impostures lace to face ; she never 
forgives him who has touched her goods. 

The Saracenic influences had thus found an oxjpression 
in the South of France and in Sicily, involving many 
cbisses of society, from the Poor Mon of Lyons to the 
Emperor of Gennany ; hut in both xdaces they were over- 
cume by the admirable organization and unscrupulous 
Powor of the of the Church. She handled her weapons 

rhnrchid with singular dexterity, and contrived to ex- 
iih mi^mvn . victorj out of humiliation and defeat. As 
always since the days of Constantine, she had i}artisans in 



every city, in every village, in every family. And now it 
might have appeared that the blow she had thus delivered 
was final, and that the world, in contentment, must sub- 
mit to her ^vilL She had again succeeded in putting her 
iron heel on tlic neck of knowledge, had invoked against it 
the hatred of Christendom, and reviled it as the monstrous 
but legitimaie issue of the detested Mohammedanism. 

But the fate of men is by no means an indication of the 
late of princi]de^s, The fall of the Emperor Eredorick was 
not followed by the destruction of the influences vitality of 
he represented. Tlicse not only survived him, Fmii^ridCs 
liiit were desiL.ed, in the end, to overcome the 
power which had transiently overthrown them. Wo are 
now eiitoriiig on the history of a period which offers not 
only exterior opposition to the current doctrines, but, 
what is more ominous, interior mutiny. Notwithstanding 
the awful persecutions in the South of Franco — notwith- 
standing the establishment of auricular confession as a 
detective means, and the Inquisition as a weapon of 
piiiiishinent — notwithstanding the influence of the French 
king, St, Louis, canonized by the grateful Church- 
heresy, instead of being extirpated, extended itself among 
tlio laity, and even spread among the ecclesiastical ranks. 
Bt. Louis, the representative of the hierarchical ^ 

] sarty, gathers influence only from the cirenm- ‘ ^ 

stance of his I'clations with the Church, of whose interests 
lie was a fanatical sui:)porter. So far as the affairs of his 
people were concerned, he can hardly be looked upon as 
anything hotter than a simpleton. 11 is reliance ^fior check- 
ing the threatened spread of heresy was a resort to 
violence — the faggot and the sword. In his opinion, “ A 
man ought never to dispute with a misbeliever except 
with his sword, which he ought to drive into tlie heriJtic’s 
entrails as far as he can.” It was the signal glory of his 
reign that ho secured for France that iuestimahio relic, 
the crovm of thorns. This peerless memento of 
our Saviour’s passion he purchased in Constanti- 
nople for an immense sum. But France was doubly and 
enviably enriched; for the Abbey of St. Lenys was in 
possession of another, known to be equally authentic! 
Besides the crown, he also secured . the sponge that was 
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i]in|M‘d in vinoj^ar; ilie lance of tlio Koman soldier; also 
the swadvlling'^cloHies in wliieli the Saviour had first Iain 
in the iiiaii|rcr; the rod of Moses; and part of the sknll of 
dolni flie -Baptist. Those treasures be deposited in tlie 
“ Ifolv CImpel of Taris* 

Under tho pnpnl auspices, St Louis determined on a 
enisade; and "nothing, except what we haTO 
already mentioned, can hotter show his mental 
imlMH'ihrv ilian his disregard of all suitable arrangements 
fur if. fie tlionght that provided the troops could ho 
wA^h to lead a rehgions life, all would go well; that the 
LmiI wenll fight lus own battles, and that no provisions 
uf a military Or worldly kind were needed. Jn snch a 
]doiis reliance on tlie support of God, he reached Egypt 
with his expedition in June, a.d. 1249. The cyer-con- 
spicuous valour of the French troops could maintain itself 
in the hattle-iicld, hnt not against pestilence and famine 
111 yhrrh of the following year, as might have been fore 
K€‘en, King Louis was the prisoner of the Sultan, and was 
only s]«ired the indignity of being carried about as a 
public spectacle in the Mohammedan towns by 
a ransom, at first fixed at a million of Byzantines, 
hnt l)y the merciful Sultan voluntarily reduced one fifth. 
Still, for a time, Louis lingered in the East, apparently 
Htupefled by considering how God could in this mannei 
have abandoned a man who had come to his help, Nevci 
was there a crusade ^^uth a more shameful end. 

Kotwitlhstanding tho Knppo.id of St. Louis in his own 
dcmiinions, the intellectual revolt spread in every direction, 
rhf inqttis'- ‘^nd, that not only in France, but throughout all 
Catholic Europe. In vain the Inquisition ex- 
intf'jiecVuab crtcd all its terrors — and what could ho more 
revolt terrible than its form of procedure? It sat in 
secref; no witness, no advocate was present; the accused 
was simply informed that he was charged with heresy, it 
was not said by whom. He was made to swear that ho 
“^vuuld tell tho truth as regarded hiinsolf, and also rc- 
spectiug other persons, whether parents, children, friends, 
strangers. If he resisted he was committed to a solitary 
dungeon, dark and poisonous; his food was diminished ,; 
everything was done to drive him into insanity, Tlien 
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tlie familiars of tlio Holy Office, or otliers in its interests, 
were hj degrees to work upon kim to extort confession , as 
to Iiimself or accusations against otliers. , But this fearfnl 
trilninal did not fail to draw upon itself the indignation of 
men. Its Tictims, condemned for heresy, w^ere iierishing 
in all directions. Tlie nsnal apparatus of dcatli, the stake 
and faggots, h;id hccomo nnsnited to its wholesale and re- 
morseless Tengeance. Ilie convicts were so numerous as 
to require pens made of stakes and tilled with straw. It 
was thus that, heforo the Archbishop of Elicims and 
BCTcnteen other prelates, one hundred and eighty- unniings of 
three heretics, together with their jiastor, were 
hurnod alive. Such, outrages against Iminanity cannot 
he perpetrated witliout ha'inging in the end rctrilnition. 
In other countries tlic rising indignation was exasperated 
hj local causes; in England, for instance, hy the continual 
intrusion of Italian ecclesiastics into the richest benefices. 
Borne vf them were mere boys ; many were non-residents ; 
some had not so much as seen the country from which 
they drew their ample wealth. Tho Archbishop of York 
was excommunicated, with torches and bells, because he 
would not bestow the abundant revenues of his Church 
on persons from beyond the Alps; but for all this *‘ho 
was blessed by the people.” The archbishopric of Canter- 
bury was held, a.d. 1 241 , 1>3" Boniflice of Savoy, to whom 
liad been granted liy the po])e the first-fruits of all the 
lienefices in. his province. His rapacity was boundless. 
From all the ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical establishments 
under liis control he exioried enornnais sums. Bi^ne, wlio, 
like iiic Jk'aii ofBi. Paiirs, I't'sisied him, were excomnmni- 
caied ; some, like Iho aged Bub-j)riur of Bt. Bui-tholomew’s, 
•\voro knocked down by his own hand. Of a military turn 
-—ho often wore a cuii'ass under his robes — ho joined his 
brother, the Archbishop of Lyons, who was besieging 
Turin, and wa>sted the revenues of his see in England 
in inti’igues and petty military enterj>rises against his 
enemies in Italy. 

Not among tho laity alone was there indignation against 
such a state of things. Mutiny broke out in the ]vit 3 tiny .arts- 
ranks of the Church. It was not that among ing itfthe 
the humbler classes the sentiment of piety had 




3 mii, They tliat they were commissioned by th. 

Vir-iu, uml 'were fed mirueiilousty hy tlio Mastei. 
Orieinidine* in lt‘dh% the riagcdluiiis also passed, t^vo by 
iwo, Through every city, scourging themsoives 
jAihi'd for tliirtv-three davs in meinury oi tlio yeaio ol 
These dismal eutliiisiasts emulated 
tMeli aud were rivals ol tlio iiieiidicaut iiiais in tlieii 

hatied ef tlie clergy. Tiie inoiidicanis were Logiiming to 
justify that hesitation which Innocent displayed when lie 
was iirsi impoi*tuned to authorize them. The papacy had 
reaped from these orders much good ; it waisiiow to gather 
a fcio-rul evil They had come to he learned men instead oi 
ferocious bigots. They Avere now, indeed, among the most 
cultivated men of their times. They had taken possession 
of many of the seats of learning. In the University of 
Paris, iuit uf twelve chairs of theology, three- only w-ere 
occupied b}’ the regular clergy. The mendicant friars 
Till' nii'ivi- entered into the dangerous paths of heresy. 

*.m tialUt: dlicy Ijeeame involved in that fermenting leaven 

Spain, and among them 

revolt broke out, 

"With an imerring instinct, Borne traced the insurrection 
to its true source. We have only to look at the nieasiiros 
taken Ijv the popes to understand their opinion. Thus 
lunoceuUlIT., AJ>. 1215, rogidated, by his legate, the 
Uumoproiii- Paris, permitting the study of the 

ihs the Hiud}’ Dialectics of Aristotle, but forbidding his 
physical and metaph 3 ^sieai works and their coiii- 
menUiries. These had come through an Arabic channel. 
A rescript of Gregory XI., A.m 1231, interdicts those on 
natural philoso])hy until they had been purified by the 
theologians of the Church. These regulations 'were con- 
iinned bv Clement lY. A.n. 1265. 
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of In'flighti anioufj the mondieunt OrrZt'rs . — Tuthllmfion of 
henifiiHtl IhitikH. — T!i(‘ Kmladhuf Gospel and the (Jomnmit on the 

A'p(n‘(thj])M. 

Conflict hoficmn Thlllp the Fair and Fonlfac.e yiTJ,--~Ontrarja upon 
mid death of the. Pope. 

The Fyenrh Klmj reinores the Tapaen from Pome (o Avignon. — Posh 
modem Trial of the j^ope for Atheism and fnnnorallfij, — Carnes and 
Conseipiemees of the Atheism of the Pope. 

The Templars fall into Injithlltif. — Their Trials Conmction^ ami 
Punishmimt. 

Lnmoralifies of the Papal Conrt at Avigiion. — Its return to Pome . — 
Causes of the great Sch 'sm. — J>isorganiztd,ion of the Italian System . — 
Decomposition of the Papacy. — Three Popes. 

The Council of Constance aitnnpts to convert the papal Anioeracy into a 
constitutional Mnuarehy. — It 'murders John JIuss and Jerome if 
Prague. — Pontificate of Nicolas V. — End of the intellectual influence 
of the Italian System.. 

About tlie close of tlic twelfth cciitmy a]“>pearod aiiioiipj 
il’io ineiulieiuit friars tliat oininous work, whicl'i, “TbeEwriasi- 
luuler the title of “The EA^erlasting; CJospolf’ 
stnick terror into the Latin liierarchj. It was affirmed 
that an ann!;el had brongdit it from hea^’en, engraven on 
copper plates, and had given it to a priest called Cyril, who 
delivered it to the Abbot Joachim* The abbot 
had been <lead about fifty years, when there J^ithythr 
was put forth, a.b. 1250, a true exposition of the 
tendency of his book, under the form of an 
introduction, by John of Parma, the general of the Fran- 
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us mm iiiiivemtlly suspected or alleged. Notwitli- 
slaiiding its lieres^*, tlie work ai>splajod an enlarged and 
mmlMy cuiiceptioB of tke Hstoricai progress of hnmanity. 

In this iiitrodaction, John of Parma pointed out that tiro 
Ahhi^t Joucliim, wlio had not only performed a pilgrimage 
liuiy Lund, ImtliadLeen reverenced as a x^ropliet, 
rijei*i%' as of nnimpeacliable orthodoxy, and canonized, 
hvl u<:tv'pted as his fundamental position that liompi 
f'luLliauity had done its work, and had now come to its 
iiievitahlu termiiiatiom He proceeded to show that there 
are epiu.-lis or ages in the Divine government of the v/oiid ^ 
thut/dmring tlic Jewish dispensation, it had heeii under 
the iimiiecliate influence of God the Lather; dnring the 
rhrihlian dispensation, it had been muler that of G<h 1 the 
; and that the time had now arrived when it would Ijo 
iiiahn' the iiiiluenee nf God- the Holy Ghost; that, in the 
4 ‘Mming ages, there would be no longer any need of faith, 
lait that all things' w'ould be aceording to wisdom and 
rcasoiu It "^vas the ushering in of a new time. So spake, 
with needful obscurity, the Abbo*^ Joachim, and so, more 
plainly, the General of the Franciscans in Ins Introduction. 

Tlie'Lvi riasting GospeL' was declared Ly its adherents 
to have supplanted the Kew Testament, as that had sup- 
planted the Old — these tlu'ee books coiistitnting a threefold 
revelation, answering to the Trinity of the Godhead. At 
once there w'as a cry from the whole hierarchy. The Pope, 
Awnupnto Alexander IV*, without dela}^, took measures 
arstroy tha for thc destruction of the book. dVhoever kept 
a or concealed a copy was excommunicated. But 
among the lower mendicants — the Spiritualists, as they 
w-ere termed— the work was held in the most devout 
re|.>ute. With them it had taken the place of the Holy 
Scriptures. So far from being suppressed, it was foIloAved, 
in about forty years, a.b. 1297, by the Comment on the 
TheCoinm.nt Apocalypsc, bj John Peter Oliva, who, in Sicily, 
had accepted the three epochs or ages, and 
divided the middie one— the Christian— into 
seven stages: the age of the Apostles; that of the 
Martyrs ; that of Heresies ; that of Hermits ; that of the 
Monastic System ; that of the overthrow of Anti-Christ, 
and tliat of the coming Miileniiium. He agreed with his 
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|)redi‘ce.s>sor>s in tlic iia]kiTi<ling- abolition of Koinaii Chris- 
tianity, stigniatizotl that Chnrch as the xmrplo harlot, and 
until tlieni ahirnieti that the pope and all his liierarohy had 
become snperfliions and obsolete — “ their work was done, 
their doom sealed.” His zealous followers de- 
clared tliat the saoraiiicnts of the Church were d<?c- 
nOw ail useless, those administering them having tnnes amnn- 
no longer any jurisdiction. Tiie burning ot 
thousands of these Fra tri colli” by the Inquisition wa»s 

alt(,>gether inadG<|uate to suppress them. Eventually, when 
tlui He formation occurred, they mingled among the 
followers of Luther. 

To the ini'eriial and doctrinal troubles thus befalling 
the Cliurcli, niaferial and foreign ones of the most vital 
importancMi wee’c soon added. Tiie true reason of 
the diiiituiities into wliicli t]iopapac3" Avas tailing aiakwitiesiiT 
was now coming cimspicuously into light. It 
Avas absolutely necessary that 11101103^ should be drawn to 
Home, and the sovereigns of the Western kingdoms, France 
and England, from Avhich it had hitherto been largel}" 
obtained, were determined that it should be so no longer. 
The}^ had equally urgent need themselves of all that could 
be extorted. In France, even by St. Louis, it was enacted 
that the papal power in the election of the clergy should 
1)6 restrained ; and, complaining of the drain of money 
from the kingdom to Eome, he applied the efiectual remedy 
of prohibiting an}' such assessments or taxations for the 
future. 

We have now reached the pontificate of Bonif^^ce VIII., 
an epoch in the intellectual history of Europe. Under the 
title of Celestine Y. a visionary hermit had been raised to 
the ])apacy — visionary, for Peter Morrone (such Peter iMon-one 
was his name) had long been indulged inaj)j)ari- t>ecomeipype. 
tions of angels and the sounds of phantom bells in the 
air. Peter was escorted from his ceil to liis supreme 
position by admiring crowds; but it very soon became 
apparent that the life of an anchorite is not a preparation 
for the duties of a pope. The conclave of cardinals had 
elected him, not from any impression of his suitableness, 
but because they were evenly balanced in two parties, 
neither of which would give way. They were tlierefore 



ilrlrcn to a temporaiy and available election. But scarcely 
had this been done when his incapacity became conspicnoiis 
and his lemoval imperative. It is said that the friends ot 
Benedetto Gaetani, the ablest of the cardinals, throngh a 
hole perforated in the pope’s chamber ^vall, at midnight, in 
a hollow voice, warned him that he retained Iiis dignkj 
y. soul, and in the name of God 

i‘‘iTin.-.i hra commanded him to abdicate. And so, in spite 
of all importunity, ho did. His abdication was 
<:oi!.siilcrea by many pious persons as strilang a doatli-Wow 
at ]irtp,-il infallibil%. 

It was during liis pontificate that the miracle of Loretto 
tik oceurrccl. The house inhabited by the Viro-in 

i.ur«t iinmediatoly after her conception had been con- 
verted on the deatli of the Holy Family into a chapel, ami 
ht. Luke hud presented to it an image,' carved by his om; 
hands, still known as our Lady of i.ovotto. Some aimels 
chaneing to lio at Xazirroth when the Saracen conquerors 
approaclied, tearing that the sacred relic might fall into 
their possession, took the house bodily in their hands, and 
carrying u through the air, after several halts, finally 
dejmsitod It at Loretto in Italy. 

So Benedetto Laetani, whether by such wily procure- ' 
BmiCi.i'n ments or not, became Pope Boniface VIII a n 
wa.eitxted 1294 His election was probably due to Eino-* 

1 -it Lharles, who hold twelve electoral votes, the 
bittern personal animosity of the Oolonnas having been either 

f f V ^’>’0 fe-st care of Boniface was to 

consolidrfo his power and relieve himself of a rival. In the 
opinion ot many it was not possible for a iiopo to abdicate 
(.oiihiiementin prison soon (a. n. 1296) settled that quos- 
.y^hiof tmii. Iho soul of Colestino was seen by a monk 
the skies, which opened to receive it 
. _ info Jieaven; and a splendid funeral informed 

us oncmies that they must now acknowledge Boniface as 

dj rs rrrhire!^^- 

ilaUus ot the (.Tlubeiime faction in Eome, who had re- 
Qtiamnof feinted the abdication of Celestine to the I'lcif 
tt-SnS. ttcrefore, mortal enemies of BoniJace’ 

revolted. He published a bull ao-ainst the^n 
he excommunicated them. With an ominous" antipSn 



of tlio iiitiiro—for they were famwiar with tlio |t}i|tal 
power, and hKcw" wlieni. to toncli it to the rjiiiek— the,v 
a]>peale(l to a ‘‘General ComiGil.” Since snpernrd.iiral 
weapons did not seem to aTail, Boiiiiaee proelainied a 
crusade pip;aiiist thcan. The issue answered his expechi- 
tioiis. Palcsb’infi., one of their strongholds, whh'di in a 
moment of ■wpahncHS they Iiad snrrenderedj was utterly 
devastated and sown witli salt d'he Colunnas tied, seme 
of them to France. "Jliere, in King rinlip the Fair, they 
fnnnd a friend, who was destined to avenge their wrongs, 
and to inflict on the papacy a hlo\v from wdiicli it never 
recovered. 

This was I ho staio of a.ifai\‘s at the (‘Oinincnccnient of the 
quarrel Let ween lldlip and Brmifaee. Tlie Crusades had 
hrouglit all Eiircq-fC under taxation to Korno, and loud 
coniplaints wein everywhere made against the drain of 
money into Italy. Tilings had at last come to such a 
condition that it was not possible to contiuiio p, 
the Crusades without resorting to a taxation of ii-cpitu’a 
the clergy, and this w’-as tlie true reason of the 
eventual Inhewarinness, and even opposition to them. But 
the stream of money that had thus been passing into Italy 
had engendered habits of luxury and extravagance. Chst 
wdiat it might, money must be had in Eorae. The per- 
ennial necessity under which the kings of England and 
France louml tliemsrdves — the necessity of revenue for tlic 
carrying out of ilielr temporal, projects — couhl <mly ho 
satisfied in ihc same way, Tlic w'ealth of tlioso nations 
had insensihly glided into the haiids of the Chu»cli. In 
England, lllvcani I. enforced the taxation of the ThoKingof 
clergy. Tliey resisted at first, hnt that sovereign cons- 

found an ingenious and eHeetual remedy. He dn*^Vtapny 
directed his judges to Inaar no cause in which an • 
ecclesiastic was a complainant, but to try every suit brouglii 
against them ; asserting tlnat those who refused to H]iar(‘ 
the burdens of the state had no right to the protection of 
its laws. They forthwith .submitted, “ In the nature and 
(dficacy of tliis remedy for the first time recognize the 
agency of a class of men soon to rise to power — the lawyers. 

In France, FJiilip the Fair made a. similar attempt. It 
was not to bo supposed that Borne' wouP ■kilemto this 
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trifft^pasfe’ing ou what she considered her proper domam, and 
... accordingly Bonifaco issued the bull “ Clenas 

i litkos:' excommunicating kings who should levy 

subsidies on ecclesiastics. Hereupon Philip 
^htermhml that, if the Prencli clergy were not tributary 
P,) him, France should not be tributary to the pope.^and 
i^hut'«l an edict prohibiting the export of gnld and silver 
from Fninee without his iicense. But he did not resort to 
tlase extreme measures until lie had tried others which 
j 'iha I )s he considered less trouldesome. Ho had piiniderecl 
the Jew.s. eoniiscated their property, and expelled them 
fruai his dominions. The Church was iaiiiy next in order ; 
and, indeed, the mendicant friars of the lower class, who, 
us we have seen, 'were disaffected by the publication of 
Is a ijy Everlasting Gospel,” were loiid in their 

uij denunciations of her wealth, attributing the pre- 
vailing religious demoralization to it. They 
|>ointed to the example of our Lord and his disciples ; and 
\vhen their antagonists replied that even He condescended 
to make use of money, the malignant fanatics maintained 
llicir doctrines, amia the applause of a jeering populace, 
by answering that it was not St. Peter, but Judas, who 
was intrusted with the purse, and that the pope stood in 
need of the bitter rebuke which Jesus had of old adminis- 
tered tu his prototype Peter, saying, “ Get thee behind me, 
Satan ; for thou savoiu'est not of the things that he of God, 
but of the tilings that be of men” (Mark viii. 33). Under 
that authority they affirmed that they might stigmatize 
tlie greift culprit mthout guilt. So the king ventured to 
]mt ibrth his hand and touch what the Church had, and 
slie cursed him to his face. At first a literary war ensued : 
the pope puliiished his bull, the king his reply. Already 
iiic policy which Philip w’^as following, and the ability he 
'^vas displaying, manifested that he had attached 
j to Mmself that new power of which the King 
au^t.s. England had taken advantage— a power soon 
to l>ecome the mortal enemy of the ecclesiastic — the 
vicu uf tile lawyers. In the meantime, money must be had 
^ Eoinej when, by the singularly felicitous 
device of the proclamation of 'a year of jubilee, a.d. 1300, 
lurge sums wcu’c again brought into Italy, 
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^ Boriiiaco liad tJiiis four antagonists on Ms liancis—tlie 
King of France, the Colonnas, the lawyers, and 
tlio rnciidicaiits. By the latter, both high and ewomies of 
low, he was cordially hated. Thus the higher 
English Franciscans were enraged against him because ho 
reiused to let them lirdd lands. They attempted to bnhe 
him with 40, OOd ducats; but he seized the inonoy at the 
1 Junker’s, under the pretence that it had no owners, as 
tile 3uendieauts were vowed to ])0VGrty, and then denied 
tJie privilege. As to the lower Franciscans, heresy wns 
fast spreading among them. They were not only infected 
with tlie doctrines of ddio Everlasting Gospel,’^ hut had 
even descended ijito the alyss of irreligion one step more 
by placing St. Francis in the stead of our Saviour, dliey 
Were inccssaiitiy re])eating in the ears of the laity that the 
popu was Anti-Christ, The Man of Sin.” The (|iuutg1 
between Philip and Buniface was every moment 
increasing in bitterness. The former seized and heu^Cnihe 
imprisoned a papal nuncio, who had been selected 
because be was known to be personally. offensive ; 
the latter retaliated by tbe issue of bulls protesting against 
such an outrage, interfering between the king and his 
French clergy, and citing the latter to appear in Eonio 
and take cognizance of their mastei'’s misdoings. The 
monarch was actually invited to be present and hear his 
o\sm doom. In the lesser bull — if it be authentic— and 
ilio king’s reioinder, both parties seem to have lost their 
temper. This was followed by the celebrated 
] mil ‘‘ AnmtUa Flii" at which the king’s indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. He had it ]_>ublicly burnt 
iji Paris at tlie sound of a trumpet ; assembled the States- 
Geiicral; and, under the advice of his lawyers, skilfuily 
brought the issue to this : Does the king hold the 
of France of God or of the x^o].)e? Without difficulty it 
might be seen how the French ebrgy would be compelled 
to act : since many of them licld fiets of the king, all wcie 
in fear of the intrusion of Italian ecclesiastics into tlio ricb. 
benefices. France, therefore, supported her 
monarch. On his side, Boniface, in tbe bull vmm 
“ assorted his power by declaring ' 

that it is necessary to salvation to' .believe that “every 
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htiiiMH being- is siibiect to the Pontiit of lioino.’' I/liilip, 
fnr. shoeing the ilcsperatenatnre of the approaching conflict, 
anfl ainiiV- to attaeli his people firmly to him by putting 
Jiiiusilf fi.irth as tlicir protector against priestly tyranny, 
a-niii slrilfiilly appealed to their sentiments by denouncing* 
dm In.qnisition as an atrocious barbarit}", an outrage on 
loniion lights, violating all law, resorting to new and 
milirTird-of tortures, and^doing deeds at which men’s minds 
r-vult iviili horror. In the South of France this Ian- 
gn.sge was ilionaigldy understood. The lawyers, among 
vMiiih! ih ■wliorii VViJHain clc Xogaret was consjiicnoiis, abh^ 
assisted Iiim ; indeed, his whole moYement ex- 
Idle’ted the extraordinary intelligence of his adYisers. It 
li;iH been alVirriied, ainris, perliaps, not unti-ne, that Do 
Kogaret’s iather had been biumt by the Inquisition. The 
great lawyer was bent on revenge. The Btates-General, 
under his suggestions, entertained four propositions : 

That Bouiface was not the truG pope ; 2, That 
tpdsistl- lie was a heretic; 3. That he was asimoniao; 

^ ^ 4. That he was a man vxa’ghed down vuth crimes. 

De Xogaret, learning from the Colonnas hov’- to touch the 
papaf-y in a vital point, demanded that the whole subject 
slajnld I)e referred to a ‘^General CWncil” to be summoned 
ly the king. A second meeting of the States-Genoral 
WHS held. William do riaisiaii, the Lord of Yezonoble, 
appeared with charges against the pope. Out of a long 
list, many of which could not possibly be true, some may 
mentioned ; that Bonilheo neither believed in 
h'.ririH lii-' **' tiio immortality nor incorruptibility of the soul, 
nor in a life to come, nor in the real presence in 
t!ie Eucharist; that he did not observe the fasts of -the 
Ghurch— not even Lent; that he spoke of the cardinals, 
monks, and friars as hypocrites ; that the Holy Land had 
{.«‘en lost through his fault; that the subsidies for its 
ivl ief had ])een embezzled by him ; that his holy predecessor, 
relfstliic. ibrough his inhumanity had been brougbt to 
death ,* iiiat lie had said that fornication and other otiscono 
pmcficxss are no sin; that he was a Sodomite, and had 
('HURcd clerks to ho murdered in his presence ; that be had 
enriched himself by simony ; that his nephew’s wife had 
l>orno him two illegitimate sons. These, with other still 
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The quarrel had now become a mortal one. There was 
liiit one course for Toni. face to take, and he did take it* 
ITo excommuiiicatird the king. He deprived him of Iiis 
throne, and anatlxeiiiath.ed Ms posterity to tho foiirtli 
geuerniion. TIio biillAvas to be suspended in tho ]>orc]i of 
tlio (.‘atliedral oi' Aiiagid on September 8; but Wiilitun de 
Kogaret and ono of the Colonnas had already passed hiio 
Italy. T1i.ey hired a troop of banditti, and on September 7 
attacked the inntiff in ids palace at Ana gni. Tho deers 
of a chnresL wliwh proleeiud him were strong, ^lut lls.-y 
yichb-d tu firm i'uo Inavo old man, in his poutiiical robt'‘s, 
wiih his eru'‘ili;v in uno imiid and the keys ot St. Fcier ni 
llic other, sat- down on his throne and confronted ids 
assailants. His cardinals had fled through a sewer. So 
little revereiico was there for God’s vicar upon earth, that 
Sciarra Cokmua raised his hand to kill him on tho spot ; 
but the blow Avas arrested by Pe Kogarot, wdio, Avith a 
bitter taunt, told him that here, in his own city, he owed 
his life to the mercy of a aetrmt of tho King of Franco-, a 
servant whoso father had been btmit'hy the Inquisition. 
The pontiff was spared only to be placed on a 
inise 2 .’a])lo horse, with his lace to the tail, and oy dh no* 
led off to prison, dliey meant to transport him 
to France to await the general coimciL Ho wm 
rescued, returned to Eonie, Avas seized and imprisoned again. 
On the 11th of Octobc'r he died. « 

Thus, after a pontificate of nine eventful years, perislictl 
Bt>niiaco Y III. His liistory and Ms Me show to Avhat a 
gulf Itoman Christianity Avas approaching. His successor, 
Benedict XI., had but a brief enjoyment of poAver ; iong 
enough, iioAvever. to learn that the hatred of tho King of 
F 2 ,Amee ha,d nut died with the death of Boniface, and tlmt 
he was doteruiiued not only to pursue the departed pontiff's 
memory beyond the grave, but also to effect a radical 
change in the papacy itself. A basket of figs aa^b presented 
to Benedict by a veiled female. She had brought Pouanin^^ ,.t 
them, she said, irom the Abbess of St. Petimiila. 
hi an unguarded moment tho'pontiff ate of them without 
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tLe eiistoraarj precaution of liaving tliem preYioiisly 
Alas! wliat was Oie state of morals in Italy? 
A dysentery came on ; in a few clays lie was dead. Bnt 
Ilio’Colonnas had already tanglit the Xing of Xrance 
Jiiow one slionid work who dosiies to toncli the popedom ; 
liio orent that had jnst occurred was the preparation for 
pitting tiieir advice into ojieration. The king 
ih f V nih< ouiiic io an midcrstanding wi th Bernard de Gi oth, 
AihiSiu^Hf the Archbishop of Bordeaux. Six conditions 
i; j. '.USX. an-anged between them : 1 . The reconcilia- 

f.itm between the Church and the king; 2. The absolution 
nf all fC‘i‘Rms engaged in the affair of Boniface ; 3, Tenths 
tViiia the clergy for five years; 4. The eondenmation of 
the memory of Iloniface ; 5. The restoration of the Colonnas ; 
(i. A secret article; wdiat it ivas time soon showed. A 
swift messenger carried intelligence to the king’s partisans 
in the (College of Cardinals, and Bernard became Clement 
Y. ‘‘It will bo long before we see the face of another 
jKjpe in Borne!’* exclaimed the Cardinal Matteo Orsiiii, 
with a prophetic instinct of wdiat was coming when the 
conspiracy reached its development. His prophecy was 
only too tnio. Kow appeared what was that sixth, that 
article negotiated between King Philip 
th- jmpacy and De Goth. Clement took np his residence at 
tojivigiion. Franco. The tomb of the apostles 

was abandoned. The Eternal City had ceased to he the 
metropolis of Christianity. 

Bnt a French prelate had not bargained with a French 
king for^the most eminent dignity to which a European 
am aspire without having given an equivalent. In as 
good faith as he could to his contract, in as good foith as 
he Cfoihl to his present pre-eminent position, Clement Y, 
proceeded to discharge his share of the obligation. To a 
certain extent King Philip was animated by an undying 
vengeance against his enemy, whom he considered as 
iiaviiig escaped out of his grasp, bnt he was also actuated 
by a sincere desire ofaccompHshing a reform in the Church 
through a rad.ical change in its constitution. Tie wm.s re- 
solved that tlie pontiffs should be accountable to the kings 
of Prance, or that France should more directly influence 
their conduct. To reconcile men to this^ it was for him 
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to sliow, witli tlie sernl>lanco of pious relnctance, wliat 
was the state to -vvliicli morals and faith had come irt Eome. 
The trial of tlio dead Boniface was therefore 
entered upon, a.p. 1310. The Consistory was trial s Pope 
opened at Avignon, March 18. The proceedings 
occupied many months ; many witnesses were examined. 
The main poincs attempted to be established by their 
evid^ineo seem to have been these : That Boiiifaco^ laid 
declared his Ijolief that there was no such thing as divine 
law — wbat iras rcjnxtod to be such was merely the inven- 
iion of men to keej) tlie vulgar* in awe by the terrors oi 
eternal puaisbment; that it was a falsehood to assert the 
Trinity, and fatuous to believe^it; that it was Tb^acensa- 
falsc-li.iod to say Iba.t a virgin had brought tmris against 
fortln ibr it was an impossibility; that it was 
falsehood to assert that bread is transubstantiated into 
the Ixjily of Christ ; that Christianity is false, because it 
asserts a fn hire life, of wdiich there is no evidence save 
that of visionary people.’’ It was in evidence that the 
pope had said, '"God may do the worst with me tliat he 
pleases in the future life ; I believe as every educated man 
does, the vulgar believe otherwise. We have to speak as 
they do, but we must believe and think with the few.” It 
was sworn to by those vdio had heard him disputing with 
s<)nie Ihirisiaiis that he had maintained “ that neither the 
])ody nor the soul rise again.” Others testified that “ ho 
neither believed in the reinrrection nor in the sacraments 
of tlie Cliurcli, and had denied that carnal gratifications 
arc sins.” Tlie I’rimicerio of St. John’s at hhaples, deposed 
tliat, when a cardinal, Boniface had said in his*prescnce, 
" So that God gives me the good things of this life, I care 
not a bean for that to come. A man has no more a sonl 
than a beast. Did yon ever see any one wdio had risen 
from the dead ? ” He took delight in deriding the lu^sscd 
Virgin ; “ for,” said he, "she w’-as no more a virgin than 
my mother.” As to the presence of Christ in the Host, 
“ it is nothing hut paste.” Three knights of Lucca testi- 
fied that when certain venerable ambassadors, whose names 
they gave, were in the presence of the 'pope at the time of 
theyibilee, and a chaplain happened to invoke the mercy of 
Jesus on a person recently dead, Boniface appalled all 
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nvunml hull hy oxclaiBiing, a fool, to commenc] 

liiui hj He could not help hiniseit; and how can 

Lc he cx[X‘ctt4 to help others? Ho was no Son of God, 
1 -nt a .dircwil man and a- great hvi^ocrite.” It iiiight seem 
ijiiptK^sihlo to exeec4 mcli blasphemy : and yet the wit- 
n-.^s'^ies wmd on to testify to a eonversatioii which ho held 
witli In-ave old Sicilian admiral, Eoger Loria. This 
devurit sailor made the remark, in the pope’s presence, 
that if on a certain occasion, he had died, it was his trust 
fliat rmist. would have had mercy on him. To this 
Toni lace replied, Christ ! he xvas no Son of God ; he wais 
a man, eating and drinking like ourselves; he never 
rosc^ frmn tlie dead ; no man has ever risen. I am far 
mightier than he. I can bestow kingdoms and liimible 
kings.” Other witnesses deposed to having heard him 
atirm. '^Iliere is no harm in simony. There is no more 
iiarm in adultery than in nibbing one’s hands together.” 
^5ome t^xstiiied to such immoralities and lewdness in his 
private life tliat the pages of a niodeni book cannot be 
soiled witl'i the recital. 

In tiie meantiuie, Clement did ail in his power to save 
the IhiOccned memory of his predeees>sor. Every inflnenco 
tint could be brought to bear on the revengeful or politio 
king was resorted to, and at last with success. 
taX Perhaj'js Philip saw that he had fully accom 
pdislied his obiect. He had no design to destroy 
' ^ the papaey. His aim was to revolutionize it — to 

give the kings of France a more thoimigh control over it; 
and, for t]ie accomplishment of that purpose, to demoiistrato 
to what a condition it had come through the present 
system. ^Vhatever might bo the decision, such evidence 
had^been brought forward as, notwithstanding its contra- 
diet ionsyind apparent ineonsistericies, had made a profound 
impression on every thinking man. It was the king’s 
eoiiMiurmatu policy to let. the matter remain whore it -was. 
Aecordingly, he abandoned all farther action. Tlie grati- 
tud<.j of (dement was expressed in a bull exalting Philip, 
attributing his action to piety, exempting him from all 
liLiiue, annulling j'>ost bulls prejudicial to him, revoking all 
punisiiments of those who had been concerned against 
Ponilace except in the case of fifteen jicrsons, on whom a 
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liglit and numiiicil penance was inflicted. In Kovombor, 
A.D. Idll, the Council of Yienno met. In the folio^ving 
year three cardinals appeared before it to defend tlio 
orthodoxy and holy life of Pope Boniface. Two knights 
throw down their gauntlets to maintain his innocence by 
wager of battle. Idiero was no accuser ! no one took up 
the gage ; and the eoimcii was at liberty cpiietiy to dispose 
of the matter. 

IbAv" far the departed pontiff was guilty of the charges 
alleged against him was, therelbre, never fairly religious 
ascertained. But it was a tremendous, an conamn of 
appalling fact that charges of such a character 
could be even so much as brought forward, mucli more that 
a succeeding poiitiif had to listen to tlicm, and attribute 
intentions of piety to the accuser. The immoralities of 
which Boniface was accused were such as in Italy did not 
excite the same indignation as among the more moral 
people beyond the Alps ; the heresies were those every- 
where pervading the Church. We have already seen 
what a profound impression “The Everlasting Gospel” 
had made, and liow many followers and martyrs it had. 
What was alleged against Boniface was only that ho hud 
taken one step more in the downward course of irroligion* 
His fault lay in this, that in an evil hour he had given 
expression to thoughts which, considering his position, 
ought to have remained locked in his inmost soul. As 
to tho rest, if ho Avas avaricious, and accumulated enoriiious 
treasures, such as it was sai^l the banditti of tho Colojinas 
seized when they outraged his person, he was %io worse 
than many other popes. Clement V., his successor, dietl 
enormously rich ; and, what was worse, did not hesitate 
to scandalize Europe by his prodigal inuniflceiice to the 
beautiful Brunisard, the Countess of Talleyrand, his h^dy. 

The religious coiitlition of Boniface, though not admit- 
ting of apology, is capable of explanation. By 
tho Crusades all Europe had been wi'ought 
tip to a fanatical expectation, doomed necessarily to dis- 
aj)pointmoiit. From them the papacy had derived pru- 
ligious adviintages l)oth in money and power. It was 
now to experience fearful evils. It had largely promised 
rewards in tiii«s life, and also in the world to come, to 
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tiiose wlio would take up tlie Cross ; it Lad deliberately 
pitted Cbiistiaiiity against MoLammeclanism, and staked 
tlioatitlienticity ofeachon the issne of tLe conflict. In 
ikee of the whole world it had put fcjih as the true 
eriterlrai the possession of the holy places, hallowed by the 
life, the sniferings, the death, the resurrection of the 
iiedeerucr. Whatever the result might he, the circiim- 
staiiees under vliieh this had been done were such that 
tliere v'as no concealing:, no dissembling. In all Europe 
was not a family which Iiad not been pecuniarily 
iiuxlved in the Crusades, perhaps few that had not 
f!ir?iished men, ^Vas it at all to be wondered at that 
everywhere the people, accustomed to the logic of trial by 
were terror-stricken *vvhen they saw the result? 
\Vfis it to 1)0 wondered at that even still more dreadful 
lioresies spontaneously suggested themselves ? Was it at 
all <?xtraordinary that, if there had been popes sincerely 
aec‘)‘pting that criterion, the issue should be a pope who 
was a siueere misbeliever? Was it extraordinary that 
there should be a loss of papal prestige? It was the 
papacy which Imd voliintaxlly, for its own ends, brought 
things into this evil channel, and the j)apaey deserved a 
jnsiit retribution of discredit and ruin. It had wrought on 
th.e devout temper of religious Europe for its own. sinister 
purposes : it had drained the Continent of its blood, and 
perhaps of what ivas more highly juized — its money ; it had 
established a false issue, an unwarrantable criterion, and 
now came the time for it to reap conse(piences of a different 
kind— iivtellectual revolt among the people, heresy among 
the (clergy. Nor was the pope witliont eminent comrade^ 
m his sin. The Templax*s, whose dnty it had been topro- 
tect pilgrims on the way 'to Jerusalem-.-who 
tiio 'nmpiaris. therefore been long and thoroughly familiar 
with the state of events in Palestine— had been treading 
in the same path as the pope. Dark rumours had begun 
to eircidato throughout Europe tliat these, the very wm- 
guard of Christianity, had not only proved traitors to their 
banner, but had actually become 'Mohaminedanized. On 
their expulsion from the Holy land, at the close of the 
Crusades, they spread all over Europe, to disseminate by 
stealth their fearful heresies^, and to enjoy the riches thev 
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had acquired in the serAoce they had betrayed. Men find 
a charm in having it inysterionsly and secretly diAnilgetl 
to thoiii tliat their long-clierished oi 3 inions* are all a 
delusion. There was something fascinating in hearing 
])rivately, from those Avho could speak with authority, 
tliat, after all, ]\rohainTned Avas not an impostor, ]>iit the 
author oTa pare and noble ddieisin ; that Saiadin Avas not 
a. troaidierons assassin, a despicable liar, bntaniost A^aliant, 
ec»nrteoiis, and gentle knight. In his proceedings against 
the Templars, lung I Tulip tlio Fair seems to haA"0 been 
animated by a pnre intention of checking the disastrous 
spread of tliese opinions ; yet ^Villialu do Nogaret, avIio Avas 
Itis chief advisor on tliis matter as on that of Eoniface, Avas 
not Avifhemt reasons of personal hatred. It was said that 
lie divido*d liis Avrath liotween tlie Templars and the popca 
Tliey laid had some connexion with the bimiing of Iris 
father, and vengeance lie was resolved to AATeak upon them. 
Under colcmr of the charges against them, all th.e Templars 
in Franco Avere simnltanconsly arrested in the xhe-af* 
daAAai of one day, October 13, a.d. 1307, so aa^cII arrStecUmi 
devised were the measures. The grand master, 

Du Molaj", Avas secured, not, hoAveA^er, without some 
perfidy. Xoav Avere openly brought foiward the charges 
wTileli struck Europe Avitli. consternation. , Substantiation 
of them^ Avas olforod l')y AAutnesses, but it Avas secured by 
submitting the accused to torture. The grand master, 
i)n i^Iolay, at tirst admitted their guilt of the crimes 
alleged. Alter some hesitation, the pope issued a bull, 
commanding the King of England to do wliat th^^ King of 
Franco had already done, to arrest the Templars and seize 
tbeir property, llis declaration, that one of the order, 
a man of high birth, had confessed to himself his cri- 
minality, seems to haAm made a profound impression on 
the mind of the English king, and of many otlier persons 
until tluit time reluctant to believe. The Parliament and 
the Univorsit}^ of Paris expressed themsel A’Cs satisfied Avith 
the evidence. Kcav examinations were held, and new con- 
victions Avere made. The pope issued a bull addressed to all 
Christendom, declaring howsloAvlj, but, alas ! how certainly, 
he had been compelled to believe in the apostacy of the 
order, and commanding that every Avhere proceedings should 
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Iks iimtitiitetl against it. A papal commission assembled in 
iViris, August 7, a.b. 1300. The grand master was brought 
beforo it. He professecb his belief in the Catholic faith, 
but now denied that the order was guilty of the charges 
alleged against it, as also did many of the other knights. 
()ther witnesses were, however, brought forward, some of 
whom pretended to luive abandoned the order on account 
of its fail acts. At tho Porto St. Antoine, on many 
pleasant evenings in the following May, William do 
Xogaret revelled in tho luxury of avenging the shade ol‘ 
his father. One Imndred and thirteen Tem]jiars were, in 
Fu!n;a guiuy 5sh>w succcssiou, burnt at stakes. The remorseless 
itiiu punisiif a, lawyer was repaying the Church in her own 
coin. Yet of this vast eoneourse of siiiila-ers all died pro- 
testing tiioir iimocence; not one proved an apostate. 
Notwithstanding this most significant fact — for those wlio 
were ready to lay dovii their lives, and to meet witli 
unsliakeu constancy the tiro, were srirely the bravest of 
tho knights, and their dying declaration is worthy of our 
lUifst reverent consideration— things ivere such that no 
tUher course was possildo than the abolition of the order, 
and this accordingly took place. Tiio pope himself seems to 
Imvo been sati.shod that the crimes ha{l been perpetrated 
under the instigation or temptation of Satan ; but men of 
move enlarged views appear to have conclnded that, though 
tho Templars were innocent of tho moral abominations 
(diarged against them, a familiarity with other forms of. 
belief in the East had undoubtedly sapped their faith. Aftoi 
a wear^ imprisonment of six years, embittered by many 
liardsliips, the grand master, BuMolay, was brought up for 
sentence, lie had been funnel guilty. "^Yith his dying breatli, 
Heaven and earth, on the verge of deadli, when 
tliedeast falsehood bears like an in tolerable weight on the 
souV’ declared the innocence of the order and of him- 
self, The vesper-bell was sounding when Du Molay and a 
ikirnffiiT «.ff brotlier eouviet were led forth to their stakes, 
ouMuny. pPteed on an island in the Seine. King Pliili{> 
himself was present. As tlie smoko and fiarnes enveloped 
them they coutinuod to affirm their innocence. Some 
averred that forth from tho fire Du Molay’s voice sounded, 
Clement ! thou wicked and false judge, I summon thoe 





to meet me witliin forty days at tlie bar of God ” Some 
said tliat he also stimnioned the king. In the folhnving 
year King Philip the Fair and Pope Clement the Fifth 
were dead. 

tloliii XXII., elected after an inteiwal of more tlian two 
years spent in ri\'alries and intrigues between the French 
and Italian cardinals, continued the residence at ATignon. 
His movements took a practical turn in the commence- 
ment of a process for the recoveiy of the treasures of 
Clement from the Yisconnt do Lomenie. Tliis was only a 
of the weal til of the deoeaseci pope, bat it amounted 
io a million and ihreo quarters of florins of gold. The 
Inquisition was kept actively at work for the extermi- 
nation of the believers in ‘‘The Everlasting Gospel/' and 
the remnant of the Alhigonses and Walden ses. But all 
lliis had no other result than that which eventually 
occurred — an examination of the authenticity and right- 
fulness of the papal power. With an instinct as to the 
origin of the misbelief everywhere sp>reading\ the pope 
published bulls against the Jews, of whom a bloody per- 
secution had arisen, and ordered that all their Talmuds 
and other blasphemous hooks should ho burnt. 

A physician, Marsilio of Padua, published a 
%vork, “ Tlie Defender of Peace." It was a philo- 
Bophical examination of the princijdcs of govern- 
meat, and of the nature and limits of the sacerdotal power. 

1 ts democratic tendency %vas displayed by its demonsfo-af.ion 
that the exposition of the law of Christianity rests not with 
the ])opG nor any other priest, 1)ut with a genera^council ; 
it rejected the }>apal political pretensions ; asserted that no 
one can he rightfully excommunicated by a pope alone, 
and that he has no power of coercion over human tliouglit; 
that the civil innmmities of the clergy ought to be ended; 
that ]ioverty and humility ought alone to bo their cha- 
raGteri^sties ; that society ought to provide them with a 
decent sustenance, but nothing more: their l>omp, ex- 
travagance, luxury, and usurpations, especially that of 
tithes, should be abrogated; that neither Christ nor tlie 
Scriptures ever gave St. Peter a supremacy over the other 
apostles; that, if history is to be consulted, St. Paul, and 
not St. Peter, was bishop of Eome— indeed, it is doubtful 
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Whether tiie latter was ever in that citj, the Acts of tlio 
Apostles being silent on that subject. From these and 
irtany other such arguments he drew forty-one conclusions 
adverse io the political and eceiesiastical supremacy of the 

it is not necejssary to consider here the relations of John 
XX i 1. to Lo^uh of Bavaria, nor of the antipopo Xiciiolas; 
they Ivjhaig merely to political history. But, as if to show 
L» w liio intelLctual movement was working its way, the 
ponlilf did nut escape a charge of liercs}". Though 

lie had so iminy temporal afiaii-s on his hands, John did 
m»t liesitate to raise the great question of the 
‘‘lieatiiio vision.” In his opinion, the dead, oven 
the saints, do nut enjoy the heatific vision of God until 
after the Judgment-day. At onco there was a demand 
among the orthodox, “What! do not the apostles, John, 
reter, nay, even the blessed Yirgin, stand yet in the 
presence of God?” The pope directed the most learned 
theolugians to examine the question, himself entering 
actively into tlie dispute. The University of Paris was 
Hi%"oived. The King of France declared that Iiis realm 
should not be i^oiluted with such heretical doctrines. A 
siiigic Hcntence explains the practical direction of tho 
dogma, so far as the interests of tho Church were con- 
c?<n*ned : ** If the saiiits staixd not in the presence of God, 
of w'hat use is their intercession? 'What is the use of 
addressing |)rayers to them?” Tho folly of the pontiff 
p^rimpB xaight lie excused by his age. Ho was now neaiiy 
ninety years old. That he had not guided himself accord- 
ing to the prevailing sentiment of the lower religious 
orders, who thought that poverty is essential to salvation 
appeared at his death, A.m 1334. He left eighteen mil 
ilon^ of gold fforins in specie, and seven millions in plate 
and jewels. 

His successor, Benedict XII,, disposed of tho question of 
It is explain. “ Iioatiffo vision ‘‘ It is only those saints 
through Purgatory that imme- 
diately behold the Godhead.” The pontificate of 
Benedict, -which was not without many good features, hardly 
verified tho expression with which he greeted the cardinals 
when they elected him, ** You have chosen an ass.” His 
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was gaj life. There is a tradition that to him is due 
the origin of the proverb, As drunk as a pope.” 

In the subsequent pontiheate of Clement YI., A.D. 1342, 
pie court at Avignon became the most voluptuous yoiuptuous- 
in Christendom. It was crowded mth knights nesa uf Avig- 
and ladies, painters and other artists. It ex- 
liibited a day-dream of equipages and banquets. The 
pontiff himself delighted in female society, but, in his 
weakness, permitted liis lady, the Coimtcss of Turenne, 
to extort enormous rcN’cnaes by the sale of ecclesiastical 
promotions. Petraroii, who lived at Avignon at this time, 
speaks of it as a vMst brotliel. llis o%vui sister had been 
seduced by the holy father, John XXII. During all these 
years the Eomans had made repeated attempts to force 
back the papal court to their city. Witli its departure all 
their proiits^ had gone. But the fatal policy of electing 
Frenchmen into the College of Cardinals seemed to shut 
out every hope. The unscrupulous manner in wliich this 
was done is illustrated by the fact that Clement made one 
of his relatives, a lad of eighteen, a cardinal. 

For time the brief glories of Eienzi cast a 
fliekeriiig ray on Home ; but Hieiizi wus only a domagogiio 
—an impostor. It was the deep impression made upon 
Europe that the residemee at Avignon was an abandon- 
uiont of the tomb of 8t. l’ete.r, that compelled Frban Y. to 
I'cturn to Hume. Tiiis detenuination was strengthened 
l>y a desire to escape <mt of the i}o\\'cr of the kings of 
Franco, and to avoid Ihe free companies who had learned 
to extort bribes for sparing Avignon from pluniter. Ho 
Iclt Avignon, a.d. 1367, amid the reluctant grief of his 
cardinals, torn from that gay and dissipated city, and in 
dread of the recollections and of the populace of j.iume. 
And ^vedi it might bo so ; for not only in Homo, but all 
over Italy, piety was held in no respect, and the discipline 
of tlie Church in derision. ^Vheii Urban sent to Barnabas 
Visconti, who was raising trouble in Tuscany, a bull of 
excommunication by the hands of o legates, ij-revercnco of 
Barnabas actually compelled them, in his pro- 
scnce, to eat the parchment on wHich the bull 
was mitten, together with the leaden seal and the silken 
string, and, tolling them that ho hoped it would sit as 
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on tlieir stomaclis as it did on hk, sent tlieni hnck 
t<i tlieir moHter ! In a little time— it was 1mt two years 
from France became insupportable; tiie ]:)opo 
rcfiiiriufd to Avignon, and there died. It was reserved for 
bis sncccssor, Gregory XI., finally to end what 
imt) '^va.s termed, from its seventy years’ diiratioiij 

ibe Balwlorusli captivity, and restore tbe papacy to tlie 
Kb'riial City, a.tk Ibid. 

jbif, tlajiigli the popes Iiacl thus retimied to Eome, the 
eifeets of King r]iilij)S policy still continned. 
P at death of Gregory XL, tlio conclave, 

meeting at iiome— for the conclave must meet where the 
|iope dies— elected Urban YL, nnder intimidation of the 
Komun popnlace, who ■were determined to retain the 
papacy in their city; but, escaping to Fondi, and repent- 
ing of what tlicy had thus done, they proclaimed his 
election void, and snhstitnted Clement \'il. for him. They 
were ae in ally at one time on the point of choosing the 
King of France as pope. Tims began the great schism. 
It was, in reality, a struggle between France and Italy 
for tlie cniiiroi of the jiapmcy, I’he former had enjoyed it 
fc^r seven fy years; the latter was determined to recover 
it. The schism thus rested originally on political oon- 
sideiailons, Init these were doubtless exasperated by the 
coiKliict of Uj’lxin, whose course was overbearing and even 
Intolerable to his supporters. Xor did he amend as his 230si- 
tion iKK'amo more consolidated. In A.n. 1385, sus 2 )Gcting 
his cai’dinals of an intention to seize him, declare him a 
licretie, Ind burn him, ho submitted several of them to 
torture in his own ].>resenco, while ho recited his breviary. 
Escaping from Xoccra, -ndiero he had been besieged, he 
caused the Bishop of Aqnila to bo killed on the roadside. 

lie tied in sacks, and tlu-ewinto the sea at Genoa. 
It was supposed, not without reason, that ho was insane. 

If there had formerly been pecuniary difficulty in 
^wniary jie. s'^^pporting oue papal court, it, of course, became 
greater now -that there ¥7ere two. Such trou- 
fim pop,B. every day increasing, led at length to 

unhappy political movements. There was an absolute 
necessity for drawing money to Eome and also to Avignon, 
The device of a jubilee was too transitory and inadequate, 
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even tlioiigii, hy an improvement in tlie theory of that 
festival, it was expedited by thirty-three years, answering 
to oin^ Saviour’s life. At Avignon, the difficulty of 
Clement, who was of amiable and polished manners, 
turned on the ^French Church being oblig’ed to support 
him, and it is not to bo wondered at tliat the French 
olcrgy looked with dislike on the pontifical estabiishmont 
among tbem, since it was driven by its necessities to prey 
on all their best benefices. Under such circumstances, no 
other course was possil^Io to the rival popes and their 
successors than a thorougli reorganization of tJio papal 
ihiancial systoin— -tlio mure complete develop- or^aruzation 
ment of simony, indnlgonees, and other irn- 
jiroper sources of emolfiment. In this maimer Boniface 
IX. tri]ded the value of ilie annates upon the papal books. 
Lsurers or lirokers, intervening between the piircliasers of 
benefices and the papal exchequer, wore established, and 
it is said that, under the pressing difficulties of the case, 
benefices were known to have been sold, many times in 
succession, to different claimants in one week. Late 
applicants might obtain a preference for appointments on 
making a cash payment of twenty-five florins; an in- 
creased preference might be had for fifty. It became, at 
last, 110 unusual thing to write to kings and prelates for 
subsidies^ — a proof how greatly the papacy had been 
weakened by the events of the times. 

But religious Europe could not bear with such increasing 
scandals. The rival popes were incessantly 
accusing each other of ffilsehood and all man- <?€ reigioxis 
ner of wickedness. At length the public sen- 
timent found its expression in the Ooimcil of Pisa, called 
by the cardinals on their o%vn responsibility. This coimcL 
summoned the two popes -Benedict Xlil. and Gregory 
XII. — before it ; declared the crimes and excesses imputed 
to them to be true, and deposed them both, appointing in 
their stead Alexander Y. There were now, 
therefore, three popes. But, besides thus ren- 
dering the position of things worse than it was before in 
this respect, the council had taken the still more extra- 
ordinary step of overthrowing the autocracy of the pope. 
It had been compelled by the force of circumstances to 
von. II. H ' 


destroy the very foundation of Latin Oliristianity hy 
u>Bi,uuing the position of superiority over the vicar of 
I'hrisr. ]N’ow might be disceniecl by men of reflexion the 
purciy human nature of the papacy. It had broken down, 
nut of the theological disinites of preceding j^'cars a poli- 
tical prlucipie was obviously emerging the democratic 
spirit was developing itself, and the hierarchy was in 
rel'cllitai against its sovereign. 

Xur was" tJiis great movement limited to the clergy. 
In every direction the laity participated in it, 2)Ocnniary 
questions I'cing in very many instances the incentive. 
Things Jiad come to such a condition tliat it seemed to be 
of little moment what might be tlio personal character of"’ 
the pontiff; the necessities of the position irresistibly 
drove him to replenish the treasury by shanioful means. 
BuHbaziirCos. I'hus, OB Alexander's death, Balthazar Cossa, 
iwiaade succeeded as John 

XXIIL, was not only compelled to extend the existing 
sirnoniacal practices of the ecclesiastical brokers’ oiEoes, but 
actually to derive revenue from the licensing of prostitutes, 
ganiblingdiouses, and usurers. In England, for ages a 
mine of u\*alth to Lome, the tendency of tilings was shown 
by such facts as the remonstrance of the Ooiniuons with the 
MxMxuvfat> cromi on tlie appointment of ecclesiastics to all 
tion in tlie great offices ; the allegations made by the 

LngUn . *‘Qoud Parliament” as to the amount of money 

drawn by Borne from the kingdom. They asserted that it 
was live tiiucB as much as the taxes levied by the king, and 
that poi>e’s revenue from England was greater than 
the revenue of any prince in Christendom. It was shown 
again hy such facts as tJie passage of the statutes of 
Mortmain, Frovisors, and Friemunire, and by the universal 
ehpnour against the mendicant orders. This dissatisfac- 
tion witli the clergy was accompanied by a desire for 
knowledge. Thousands of persons crowded to the uni- 
versities both on the Continent and in England. In a 
widif, tii« eommimity thus well prepared, Wiclif found no 
SSt <-hf!icuIty in disseminating liis views. He had 
re orm.r. adopted ill many particulars the doctrines of 
Berengar. He taught that the bread in the Eucharist is 
not the real body of Christ, but only its image ; that the 
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Roman Clinrcli lias no true claim to lieadsliip over other 
clmirches ; that its bishop has no more authority than any 
other bishop; that it is right to cloprivo a tle]in(|neiit 
Ciiurch of temporal possessions ; that no bishop ought to 
have prisons fur tlio punishment of those obnoxious to 
him ; and that the Bilde alone is a sufficient guide for a 
Christian man. Ilis translation of the Bible ue trimsiit-.a 
into English was tlxo practical carrying out of 
that assertion for the benelit of his own countrymen. All 
classes of society Avere l.ieeoming infected. Tlie govern- 
ment for a season vaeiilated. It Avas said that every other 
man in Eugiand was a Lollard The Xmllards Avoro 
Wiclilites. J>ut the (hiureh at last persnaded the govern- 
ment to let her tiT her hand, and the statute ‘‘de Iieretieo 
combureudo” Avas passed A.i>. 1400. A\b'lliani 8uutree, a 
priest Avho Iiad turned Wiclitite, was the hrst ^.i> 

English martyr. John Badheo, a tailor, Avho Kns^usir 
denied tx'ansiibstantiation — accused of having 
said that, if it were true, there Avere 20,000 gods in CATuy 
corn-field in England— next suiiered in like manner at the 
stake, in jiresence of the Prince of "Wales. Lord Oohham, 
the head of the Lollards, aaLo had denounced the pope as 
Anti-Christ, the 8on of Perdition, Avas imprisoned ; but 
escaping, became invoh^ed in political moAmments, and 
sntlered at lengtii the doulde penalty for heresy and 
treason, being hung on a gallows Avitli a fire Imbuing at 
his feet. It is interesting to remark the social rank of 
these three early martyrs. Heresy Avas pervading all 
classes, from Iho lowest to the highest. 

Tlie Council of Co'istance met a.d. 1415. It had a 
threefold oljjcei: 1. The union of the Cluiroh under one 
pope ; 2. 1’he reformation of tlio clergy ; 3. The suppn‘sshjn 
of' heresy. I-^s policy from the first Avas determined. ^It 
proelaiiiied itself sn]treme. It demanded the abdication of 
the pope John XXIIL; exhibited articles of , 
accusation against him, some of thexu of such (frcuSS 
enormity as almost to surpass helief, and justi- uh' 
fyiiig the epithet that he Avas ‘*a devil incar- 
Bate.” TJio suffrage of the council was changed. The 
] Jan of Acting liy nations, AAdiich reduced the Italians to a 
single Amte, Avas iiitrodiiccd. Jliese in oMcnta-l facts may 
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HidjAnite to tis that there wore present nion who imdor- 
stood tlioronglih’' ho"w to manage tlie macliinery of such an 
assemhlv, ami that the remark of Jilnoas Sylvius, after- 
^mvil liq^Q Pins IL, respecting the Coniicil of Basle Avas 
eqnnllv true as to that of Constance, that it Avas not so 
much ‘ilireuted hy tlie PToly Ghost as by the passions of 
iiion. The influence that laAvyers vrexQ now exercising in 
social ahairs- their habits of arrangement, of business, 
and intrigue, is strikingly manifested in tlie management 
of these assemblages ; their arts had passed to tlie cleigy, 
and eVfU in part^to the people. But Iioav Amst AA’-as the 
change tluit had occurred in the papacy from the A-olnntary 
abtlieatioii of Celcstine to the compulsory abdication ol 
John! 

To this council, also, came John ITuss, under a safe 
mui nutrd.'ra concluct from the EioiAoror Sigismund. Scarcely, 
j»hu Hu. 8, hoAvever, had he arrived Avhen he Avas imprisoned ; 
this treachery being excused from tlie necessity of conceding 
it to the reforming party. On June 5th, a.d. 1416, Huss 
Avus brought in chains before the council. It AA’as declared 
unluAviul to keep faith Avith a heretic. His countrymen, 
the Bohemian lords present, protested against such perfidy, 
and loudly demanded his release. Articles of accusation, 
deriA’ed from his Avorks, AA^ere presented. He avoAved 
Iiimself ready to defend his opinions. "The uproar was so 
great that the council temporarily adjourned. Tavo days 
afterwanls the trial Avas resumed. It AA’-as ushered in by 
an eclipse of the sun, said to liaA-^o been total at Prague. 
KooiKfof the Idooclthirsty ecclesiastics laid to heart the 
solemn monition that, after his moment of greatest darkness 
Avas OA"er, the sun shone forth Avith recovered effulgence 
again. The emperor Avas present, Avith all the fathers. 
TJie first accusation entered on related to transubstantia- 
tion. On this and on succeeding occasions the emperor 
took part in the discussions, among other things observing 
that, in his opinion, the prisoner Avas Avorthy of death. 
After a lengthy inquiiy into his alleged errors, a form of 
recantation a^ as prepared for Huss. A^Tth modest firmness 
Noble con- he declined it, concluding his noble answer with 
uuctofHim the Avords,^ I appeal to Christ Jesus, the one 
all powerful and all-just Judge. To him I commend mv 



cansc, who will jiilge every man, not according to falso 
witnesses and erring councils, but according to truth and 
man’s desert,” On July 1 st the council met in Ml ses>sion. 
Tiiirty articles against li'nss were read. Among other 
things, they alleged that he believed the material bread to 
])0 unchanged after the consecration. In his extremity the 
prisoner looked steadfastly at the traitor Sigisrnund, and 
solemnly exclaimed, “ Freely came I hero under tho safe- 
eon du ct of the on \ per or . ’ ’ The conscience-s tricken monarch 
bhished, I hiss was then, made to kneel down and receive 
his sentence. It condeinned his writings and his body to 
tho llames. 

He was then degraded and despoiled of his orders. Some 
of the l)isln.ips nioeked i\t him ; some, more merciful, 
implored him to recant. They cut his hair in the form of 
a cross, and set upon his head «a high paper crown on which 
devils were painted. “ We devote thy soul to the devils 
in hell.” And I commend my soul to tho most merciful 
Lord Christ Jesus.” Ho was then led forth. They passed 
by the bishop’s palace, where Huss’s books were burning. 
When fastened him with a chain to his stake, the 
painted crown fell off, but tho soldiers replaced it. “ Let 
Iiim and his devils be burned together.” As 
tlie flames closed over him, ho chanted psalms ' 

and prayed to the Eedecmer. Can that bo true which 
requires for its support tlie innrdor of a tiiio man? 

Bo acted without a di.'/-'enting voice tho Council of 
Constance. It feared the spread of he.resy, but it did not 
fear, perhaps did not consider, that higher tril?^jnal to 
whoso inexorable vcr«lict councils, and popes, and emperors 
must submit — posterity. It asseited itself to bo under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. It took profit by a shame- 
ful perfidy. It was a conclave of murderers. It stifled 
the voice {)f an earnest man, solemnly protesting against a 
doctrine now derided by all the intellect of Europe. Tho 
revolution it was compassing it inaugurated in blood, not 
alone that of John Huss, but also of Jerome of itiKumers, 
Prague, These martyrs were no common men. jeromo 
Poggio Braccioiini, an eye-witness, says, in a ° 
letter to Leonardo Aretino, speaking of the eloquence ol 
Jerome, '' When T consider what his choice of words was. 
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wluti liis clocuiion, w-liat Ins reasoning, what liis coiinton- 
ni>- Fin-uUr ance, Iiis voice, his action I must affirm, ho-wovei 
nnich -we may admire tlio ancients, that in such 
a cause no one could have apjiroached nearer to the model 
of flieir eloquence/' 

Jolin XXill. was eonipelled to aMicatc. Gregory XIL 
dii'd. Some time after, Benedict XIII. followed him. 
dlio cmim.'ll had elected Martin V,, and in him found a 
jiiaster who soon juif an end to its doings. It had deposed 
one pope and elected another; it had cemented ^tho 
w. ir fL:-* dominant creed with Idoocl ; it had authorized 
r<Ki:;:ua:. 2 . tliG drcadful doctriiiG that a difference ^in 
ndigious opinion justifies the hreahing of plighted faith 
hetween man aud Juan ; it had attempted to perpetuate its 
own po%ver ]>y enacting that councils should he hold every 
fi%a3 years; hut it liad not accomplished its great object — 
eecl esi ast i ea 1 reform. 

in a room attached to the Cathedral of Basle, wdth its 
roof of green and parl^l-coloured tiles, the modern traveller 
ri,;ads on a piece of paper tliis inscription ; “ The room of 
Tii‘ 0 >>nr.rii tiic couiicil, wdicre the fiimons Council of Basil 
♦4 i;s,ihF\ assGinhled. In this room Pope Eugene IV. 

was dethroned, and replaced by Felix V., Due of Savoie 
and Cardinal of Iie 2 :>aiie. The council began 1431, and 
lasted 1418.” That chamber, wuth its floor of little red 
earthen flags and its oahen ceiling, witnessed groat events. 

'Jlie democratic influence pervading the Church showed 
no symptoms of abatement. The fate of TInss had been 
avenged^ in blood and fire by the Bohemian s'svord. . 
Eugonius IV., now pontiff, -was afraid that negotiations 
would be entered upon with the Hussite chiefs. Such a 
treaty, ho affirmed, would be blasphemy against God and an 
insult to the pope. He was therefore bent on the proroga- 
tion of the council, and spared no means to accomplish his 
]uir|)ose. ^ its ostensible object was the reformation of the 
clergy ; its real intent w-as to convert the papal autocracy 
into a constitutional monarchy. To this end it cited the 
it, a Clares his non-appoarancG, declared him 

SShLv seventeen of the cardinals in contumacy, 

cyn denounced it as the Synagogue of Satan ; 

on its part, it was asstiming the functions of the Senate 



oi' Clirisieudoiu. It luul pre]>ared a great seal, and asserted 
that, ill case of the death of the pope, the election of his 
successor was vested in it. It was its firm purpose never 
again to leave that great event in the hands of a conclave 
of intrigning Italian cardinals, but to intrust it to the 
representatives of united Christendom. After a due delay 
since ho was doolnred in contumacy, the council su.sj)entled 
the pope, and, slowly moving towards its object, elected 
Amadeus of Havoy, iVdix V,, his successor. It was neees- 
siny that its pope should bo a rich man, for the council had 
but slender in'.'ans of offering him pecuniary support. 
Amadeus had tlmt qualification. And perhaps it was far 
from being, in the eyes of many, an inopportnuo circum- 
stance tliat lie ha<I been married and had children. We 
may discern, thianigh the shifting scenes of the intrigues 
of tlio times, tliat the German hierarchy had come to the 
resolution that tlie election of tlie popes should be taken 
from the Italians and given to Europe ; that his us re.a inton- 
power should be restricted ; that ho should no 
longer bo the irresponsible vicar of God upon earth ; but 
the accountable eliief executive officer of Ohristendt>m ; and 
that the right of marriage Kshoukl lie conceded to tkc clergy. 
These are signiiieantly Teutonic ideas. 

We have pursued the story of these events nearly as far 
as is necessary for the purpose of this book. Wo c-m-^carKi 
shall not, therefore, follow tlie details of the new cu-ne of thm 
schism. It fell almost without interest on 
Europe. J^Ineas Sylvius, the ablest man of the day, in 
three words gives us the true insight into tlioih state of 
things : ‘^Eaith is dead.'’ On the demise of Eugenius lY., 
Kieolas Y, succeeded. An understanding was had with 
tliosG in tlic interest of the council. It was dissolved. 
Felix Y. abdicated. The morality of the times had im- 
]n*oved. The anti-pope was neither blinded nor murdered. 
The schism was at an end. 

Thus wo have seen that the personal immoralities and 
heresy of the po]ics brought on the interference 
of the King of France, who not only shook the 
papal system toits basis but destroyed its prestige 
by inflicting the most cons])icuous indignity 
upon it. For seventy years Home was disfranchised, and 
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the rival ries of France and Italy prodiiectl tlic groat scliisni, 
tliaii wliich notliing could be more prejudicial to tlie papal 
power. Wg have seen that, aided by the jDecnniary 
diffienliies of the papacy, the rising intellect of Europe 
made good its inflnence and absolutely deposed the pope. 
It was Hi vain to deny the authenticity of snoh a conncii ; 
there stood the accomplished fact. At this moment there 
seemed 310 other prospect for the Italian system than 
titter ruin; yet, wonderful to be said, a monientaiy 
deliverance came from a quarter whence no man would 
have expected. The Turks were the saviours of the 
papacy. 

At this point is the true end of the Italian system—that 
system wdiich had pressed upon Europe like a nightmare. , 
1 'he great men of the times — the statesmen, the pliiloso-/' 
pliers, the merchants, the lawyers, the governing classes-^ 
those whose Aveight of opinion is recognized by the unedu- 
cated people at last, had shaken off the incubus and oj)ened 
tlieir eye»s. A glimmeiing of the true state of things/’was 
l>reaking upon the clergy. Iso more with the vigohr it, 
once possessed wats the papacy again to dominee^f over 
human tlmiight and be the controlling agent of EiAopean 
adairs. Convulsive struggles it might make, tet they 
were only death*tliroes. The sovereign pontiff 7/ust now 
descend from tlio autocracy he had for so ^any ages 
possessed, and become a small potentate, tolerat^ by kings 
in that subordinate position only because of th/ remnant of 
his intluence on the uneducated multitude yand those of 
feebie miiticls / 
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TUB AGE OF FAITH IN THE WEST—iCoachided). 

EFFECT OF THE EASTERN OB JIILITABY ATTACK.— GENERAL REVIEW OF 
THE AGE OJ? FAITH. 

The Fall of Co7isiantinople — Its momentary Ffect on the Italian System. 
General Review of the intellectual Condition in the Age of 
Faith. — Supernaturalism and its Logie spread all over Europe, — It 
is destroyed by the Jews and Arabians. — Its total Extinction, 

The Jewish Physicians. — Their Acquirements and Influence. — Their 
Collision with the ImposUu'e-mcdicine of Europe. — Their Effect on the 
higher Classes. — Opposition to them. 

Two Impulses, the Intellectual and Morale operating against the Medieeva? 
state of Things. — Bownfall of the Italian System through the intellec- 
tual Impulse from the West and the moral from the North. — Action of 
the former through Astronomy. — Origin of the moral Impulse. — Their 
conjoint irresistible Effect — Discovery of the state of Affairs in Italy. 
— ilie Writings of Machiavelli. — AVliat the Church had actually done. 
Entire Movement of the Italian System determined from a consideration 
of the four Bevoits against it 

From tlie West I have now to retnrn to the Eas?, and tc 
describe the pressure made by Mohammedanism The Eastern 
on that side. It is illustrated by many great pr<-^ssiire. 
events, bnt, above all, by the fall of Constantinople. The 
Greek Church, so long out of sight that it is perhaps almost 
forgotten hy the reader, comes for a moment before ns like 
a spectre from the dead. 

A wandering tribe of Turks had fonnd its way into 
Asia Minor, and, under its leader Ertogrul and Invasions of 
his son Othman, consolidated its power and the Turks, 
commenced extending its influence by possessions taken 
from the snltans of Iconinm and the Byzantine empire. 
The third prince of the race instituted the Janissaries, a 
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roinarkaMo military force, and commenced driving tlie 
Greeks out of Asia Minor. His son Soliman crossed the 
Hellespont and captured Gallipoli, thus securing a foot 
hold in Europe, A.n. 1358. 

This accomplished, the Turkish influence began to 
Extmsionof rapidly. Thrace, Macedon, and Servia 

their pjwcr in were suhdued. Sigisimmd, the King of ITun- 
Europe. gary, was overthrown at the battle of Nicopolis 
])y Bajazet. Southern Greece, the countries along the 
Danube, submitted, and Constantinoj>le would have fallen 
had it not been for the unexpected irruption of Tamerlane, 
who defeated Bajazet and took him prisoner. The reign of 
Mohammed I., who succeeded, was occupied in the restora- 
tion of Turkish affairs. Under Ainurath II., the possession 
of the Euxine shore was obtained, the fortifications across 
the Isthmus of Corinth were stormed, and the Pelopon- 
nesus entered. 

hloliammed IE became the Sultan of the Turks a.d. 
1451. From the moment of his accession, ho turned all liis 
powders to the capture of Uonstantinoplo. Its sovereigns 
had long foreseen the inevitable event, and had made 
ThoB^zan attempts to secure military aid from 

uugsovoT' the West. They were ready to surrender their 
religious belief. On this principle, the monk 
Baiiaam was despatched on an embassy to Bene- 
dict Xn. to propose the reunion of the Greek and Latin 
Churches, as it was delicately termed, and to obtain, as an 
equivalent for the concession, an army of Franks. As the 
danger became more urgent, John Palteologus I. sought 
an interview wdth Urban Y., and, having been purified 
from his heresies respecting the supremacy of the pope and 
the double procession of the Holy Ghost, was presented 
befotre the pontiff in the Church of St. Peter. The Greek 
monarch, after three genuflexions, was permitted to kiss 
the feet of the holy father and to lead by its bridle his 
mule. But, though they might have the will, the popes 
had lost the power, and these great submissions wex^e pro- 
ductive of no good. Thirty years subsequently, Manuel, 
the son and successor of Palseologus, took what might 
have seemed a more certain course. He travelled to Paris 
and to London to lay his distress before the kings of 
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France and England ; Ijiit he received only pity, not aid. 
At the Council of Constance Byzantine ambassadors ap- 
peared. I was, however, reserved for the synods of 
Ferrai’a and of Florence to matnre, as far as might be, the 
negotiation. The second son of John Palaeologiis jonrnej^ed 
again into Italy, a.d. 1438 ; and while Engeniiis was 
being dej)osed in the chainber at Basle, he was con- 
snmmating the union of the East and West in the Cathe- 
dral of Florence. In the pulpit of that edifice, on the 
sixth of July of tha,t year, a Eoman cardinal 
and a Greek archbishop embraced each other cinirdi jrieids 
before the ]Deople, Te Deum was chanted in 
Greek, mass was celebrated in Latin, and the Creed w^as 
read 'with the ‘‘Filioc[ue.’‘ The successor of Constantine 
the Great had given up his religion, but he had received 
no equivalent— *no aid. The state of the Church, its dis- 
orders and schisms, rendered any community of action in 
the West impossible. 

The last, the inevitalde hour at length struck. Mo- 
hammed II. is said to have been a learned man, Mohammed 
able to express himseh^ in five difibrent Ian- 
guages ; skilful in mathematics, especially in their prac- 
tical ajDplication to engineering; an admirer of the fine 
arts ; prodigal in his liberality to Italian painters. In 
Asia Minor, as in Spain, there was free thinking among 
the disciples of the Prophet. It was affirmed that the 
sultan, in his moments of relaxation, was often heard to 
deride the religion of his country as an imposture. His 
doubts in that particular were, however, con^)ensated 
for by his determination to carry out the intention of so 
many of his Mohammedan predecessors— the seizure of 
Constantinople, 

At this time the venerable city had so greatly decliuod 
that it contained only 1 00,000 inhabitants — out 
of them only 4970 able or willing to bear arms. Constanh- 
The besieging force was more than a quarter of ^ ■ 
a million of men. As Mohammed pressed forward Lis 
works, the despairing emperor in vain looked for the long- 
promised effectnal Western aid. In its extremity, the 
devoted metropolis was divided by. religious feuds ; and 
when a Latin priest officiated in Sf. Sophia, there were 
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many wlio exclaimed tliat tliey would rather see the 
tiirhaii of the sultan than the tiara of the pope. In 
several particulars the siege of Constantinople marked out 
the end of old ages and the beginning of new. Its walls 
were shaken by the battering rams of the past, and over- 
throTm by cannon, just then coming into general rise. 
Upon a plank road, shipping was passed through the open 
country, in the darkness of a single night, a distance of 
ten miles. The works were pushed forward toward the 
walls, on the to j) of which the sentinels at length could 
hear the shouts of the Turks by their nocturnal fires. 
They w^ere sounds such as Constantinople might well 
listen to. She had taught something different for many 
a long year. ‘‘God is God ; there is none but God.’* In 
the streets an image of the Virgin was carried in solemn 
procession. Now or never she must come to the help of 
those who had done so much for her, who had made her a 
queen in heaven and a goddess uiDon earth. The cry of 
her worshippers was in vain. 

On May 29th, 1453, the assault was delivered. Con- 
stantine Palmologus, the last of the Eoman emperors, 
putting off his j)urple, that no man might recognize and 
insult his corpse when the catastrophe was over, fell, as 
became a Eoman emperor, in the breach. After his 
Fall of the death resistance ceased, and the victorious Turks 
city, ■ poured into the town. To the Church of St. 
Sophia there rushed a promiscuous crowd of women and 
children, priests, monks, religious virgins, and — men. 
Superstitious to the last, in this supreme moment they 
expected the fulfilment of a prophecy that, when the 
Turks should have foixed their way to the square before 
that church, their progress would bo arrested, for an angel 
w’i% a sword in his hand would descend from heaven and 
save the city of the Lord. The Turks hurst into the 
square, but the angel never came. 

^ More than two thirds of the inhabitants of Cons tan 
tinople were carried prisoners into the Tuikish camp— the 
men for servitude, the women for a still more evil fate. 
The churches were sackjcd. From the dome of St. Sophia 
its glories were torn jlwn. The divine images, for the 
sake of which Christendom had been sundered in former 
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clays, unresistingly submitted to the pious rage of the 
Mohammedans without working a single miracle, and 
stripped of their gems and golcl, were brought to their 
proper value in the vile uses of kitchens and stables. On 
that same clay the Muezzin ascended the loftiest tun et of 
St. Sophia, and over the City of the Trinity proclaimed 
the Oneness of God. The sultan performed his prayers 
at the great altar, directing the edihee to be purihed from 
its idolatries and consecrated to the worship of God. 
Thence he repaired to the palace, and, reflecting on the 
instability of human prosperity, repeated, as he entered 
it, the Persian verse : “ The spicier has woven his web in 
the imperial palace ; the owl hath sung her watch son^^' on 
the towers of Afrasiab.’’ ^ 

This solemn event— the fall of Constantinople — accom- 
plished, there was no need of any reconciliation of the 
Greek and Latin Churches. The sword of Mohammed had 
settled their dispute. Constantinople had submitted to the 
fate of Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Carthage. Chris- 
tendom was struck with consternation. The Terror of 
advance of the Turks in Europe was now very Christendom 
rapid. Corinth and Athens fell, and the reduo- comtantL^^' 
tion of Greece was completed. The confines of 
Italy were approached a.d. 1461. The Mohammedan flag 
confronted that peninsula along the Adriatic coast. In 
twenty years more Italy was invaded. Otranto was taken ; 
its bishop killed at the door of his church. At this period, 
it was admitted that the Turkish infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery were the best in the world. Solimaii the Magni- 
ficent took Belgrade a.d. 1520. Nine years progress of 
afterwards the Turks besieged Yienna,but were the Turks, 
repulsed. Soliraan now prepared for the subjugation of 
Italy, and was only diverted from it by an accident which 
turned him upon the Venetians. It was not untif the 
battle of Lepanto that the Turkish advance was fairly 
checked. Even as it was, in the complicated policy and 
intrigues of Europe its different sovereigns could not trust 
one another; their common faith had ceased to be a 
common bond: in all it had been weakened, in some 
destroyed, iEneas Sylvius, speaking of Christendom, 
says, “It is a body without a head, a republic without 
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laws or magistrates. Tlie pope or the emperor may shine 
as lofty titles, as splendid images; but they are unable to 
command, and no one is willing to obey.’’ But, during 
this period of Turkish aggression, had not the reiigioms 
dissensions of Chris tendoin been decently composed, there 
was imminent danger that Europe would have been 
lilohanimedanized. A bitter experience of past ages, as 
well as of the present, had taught it that the itoman 
Church was utterly powerless against such attacks. Safety 
was to be looked for, not in any celestial aid, but in 
physical knowledge and pecuniary resources, carried out 
in the organization of armies and fleets. Had her au- 
thority been derived from the source she pretended, she 
should have found an all-sufficient protection in prayer — 
indeed, not even that should have been required. Men 
discovered at last that her Litanies and her miracles wore 
equally of no use, and that she must trust, like any other 
human tyranny, to cannon and the sword. 

The Tiirkish aggression led to the staying of the demo- 
Effc'ct of the cratio outbreak in the bosom of the Church — tlie 
Turkish iu- abstaining for a season from any farther sapping 
viisiou. l^apal autocracy. It was necessary tliat 

ecclesiastical disputes, if they could not be ended, should, 
at ail events, be kept for a time in abeyance, and so 
indeed they were, until the pent-up dissensions burst foidh 
in the Eoformation.” And thus, as we have related, by 
Mohammedan knowledge in the West, papal Christianity 
was well-nigh brought to ruin ; thus, by a strange paradox, 
the Motemmedan sword in tlie East gave it for a ittle 
longer a renewed lease of political power, though never 
again of life. 

To Nicolas V., a leamed and able pope, the catastropho 
of Constantinople was the death-blow. Ho had been the 
Nicolas V. a intimate friend of Cosmo deMedici, aiid from 
patron of i)rt, imbibed a taste for letters and art, but, 

like his patron, he had no love for liberty. It was thus 
througli commerce that the papacy first learned to turn tc 
art. Tlie ensuing development of Europe was really based 
on the commerce of upper Italy, and. not upon the Cliureh. 
The statesmen of Eiorence were the inventors of tbe 
balance of power. A lover of literature, Nicolas was the 
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founder of tlio Yatican Libraiy. He clearl}?" porceiTed tlie 
only courBo in wliicii tlie Eoinan system could be directed ; 
that it was unfit for, and, indeed, incompatible with 
science, but might be brought into unison with art. Its 
hifiuencc upon the reason was gone, but the senses yet 
remained for it. In continuing his policy, the Gradual rHo 
succeeding popes acted 'with wisdoin. They of the fine arts, 
gratified the genius of their institutions, of their country, 
and their age. In the abundant leisure of monasteries, the 
monlvs had found occupation in the illumination of manu* 
scripts. From the execution of miniatures they gradually 
rose to an undertaking of greater works. In that manner 
painting had originated in Italy in the twelfth century. 
Sculpture, at first merged in architecture, had extricated 
herself from that bondage in the fourteenth. The mendi- 
cant orders, acquiring wealtli, became munificent patrons. 
From caligraphic illustrations to the grand works of 
Michael Angelo and Eaffaello is a prodigious advance, yet 
it took but a short time to accomplish it. 

I have now completed the history of the European Age 
of Faith as far as is necessary for the purposes of this 
book. It embraces a period of more than a ueviewoftiie 
thousand years, counting from the reign of Con- Age of Faith, 
stantine. It remains to consider the intellectual 
liarity that marks the whole period — to review briefly the 
agents that exerted an influence upon it and conducted it 
to its close. 

Philosophically, the most remarkable peculiarity is the 
employment of a false logic, a total misconcep- • 
tion of the nature of evidence. It is illusti-ated 
by miracle-prcofs, trial by battle, ordeal tests, 
and a universal Toelief in supernatural agency ^ 
even for objectless purposes. On the principles of this 
logic, if the authenticity of a thing or the proof of a state- 
ment be required, it is supposed to bo furnished by an 
astounding illustration of something else. If the character 
of a princess is assailed, she offers a champion; he proves ,, 
victorious, and therefore she was not frail. If a TUe character 
national assembly, after a long discussion, can- of logic, 
not decide “ -whether children should inherit the property 
of their father during the lifetime, of their grandfather,” 
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an equal n’uml:)er of equal combatants is cbosen for each 
side; they figlit; tbe champions of the children prevail, 
and therefore the law is fixed in their favour. A relic of 
some martyr is bought at a great price ; no one seeks to 
criticize the channel through which it has come, but every 
one asks, Can it work a miracle? A vast institution 
demands the implicit obedience of all men. It justifies its 
claim, not by the history of the past, but by promises and 
threats of the fiitur.^. A decrepit crone is suspected of 
witchcraft. She is stripped naked and thrown into the 
nearest pond : if she sinks, she is innocent ; if she swims, 
she is in commerce with the Devil. In all such cases the 
intrinsic peculiarity of the logic is obvious enough; it 
shows a complete misconception of the nature of evidence. 
Yet this ratiocination governed Europe for a thousand 
Its adoption giving birth to those marvellous and 

ofsuprna- supernatural explanations of physical pheno- 
turaiism. mena and events upon which we now look back 
with unfeigned surprise, half disbelieving that it was 
possible for our ancestors to have credited such things. 
Against this preposterous logic the Mohammedans and 
Jews struck the first blows. We have already 
siracins heard what Algazzali the Arabian says resj)ect- 
nSaiism" enchanter who would prove that three 

are more than ten by changing a stick into a 
serpent. The circumstances under which the Jewish 
physicians acted we shall consider presently. 

It will not be useless to devote a little space to this 
belief ih the supernatural. It offers an opporkinity of 
showing how false notions may become universal, embody 
themselves in law and practical life, and wonderful to 
be said, how they may, without anything being done to 
destroy them, vanish from sight of themselves, like night- 
spectres before the day. At present we only encounter 
them among the lowest peasant grades, or among those 
who have been purposely kept in the most abject state of 
ignorance. Less than a century ago the clergy of Spain 
wished to have the Opera prohibited, because that ungodly 
entertainment had given rise to a want of rain ; but now, 
in a country so intellectually backward as that — a witch 
was burnt there so lately as a.d. 1781 —such an attempt 
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would call up sly w’it, and make the rabble of Madrid 
suspect tliat tlio arolibisliop was smarting under tlie 
rivalry of the prima donna, and that he was furbishing up 
the rusty ecclesiastical enginery to sustain his cause. 

In the day of their power the ecclesiastical profession 
%vere the supporters of this delusion. They Respective in- 
found it suitable to their interests, and, by dint Ill^c‘nce of the 
of at £rst persuading others to believe, they at kw 3 ^Ss!^and 
last, hy habit, came to believe in it themselves. Physicians, 
llie Mohammedans and Jews were the hrst to assail it 
philosophically and by sarcasm, but its final ruin was 
brought about by the action of the two other ]3rofessions, 
the legal and the medical. Tlie lawyers, whoso advent to 
power is seen in the history of riiilip the Fair, and whose 
rise from that time was very rapid, were obliged to 
introduce the true methods of evidence ; the physicians, 
from their pursuits, were perpetually led to the material 
explanation of natural phenomena in contradistinction to 
the mystical. It is to the honour of both these professions 
that they never sought for a perpetuation of power by 
schemes of vast organization, never attempted to delude 
mankind by stupendous impostures, never compelled them 
to desist from the expression of their thoughts, and even 
from thinking, by alliances wdth civil poAver. Far from 
being the determined antagonists of human knowledge, 
they uniformly fostered it, and, in its trials, defended it. 
The lawyers were hated because they replaced super- 
natural logic by philosophical logic; the physicians, be- 
cause they broke down the profitable but mendacious 
sj^stem of miracle-cures. 

Yet the -Church is not without excuse. In all her varied 
history it wtis impossible to disentangle her Position of 
fi’oin the principles which at the beginning bad Cburdi- 
entered into her political organization. For good or evil, 
light or wrong, her necessity required that she should 
put herself fortla as the possessor of all knowledge within 
the reach of human intellect — the infallible arhitress of 
every question that should arise among men. Doubtless 
it was a splendid imposture, capable for a time of yielding 
great results, but sooner or later certain to be unmasked. 
Early discovering the antagonism of science, which could 
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not Ml, in due season, to subject her pretensions to in- 
Tostigation, she lent herself to a systematic delusion of 
the illiterate, and thereby tried to pnt off that fatal day 
when creeds engendered in the darkness would have to be 
examined in the light, enforcing her attempt with an im- 
sparing, often with a bloody hand. It was for this reason 
that, when the inevitable time of trial came, no inteilectnal 
defence conld be made in her behalf, and hence 
fxtnSe there only remained a recourse to physical and 
self from her political compiilsion. Blit such a compulsion, 
a so position. circumstances, is not only a testimony 

to the intrinsic weakness of that for which it is invoked, it 
is also a token that they who resort to it have lost all faith 
in any inherent power of the system they are supporting, 
and that, in truth, it is fast coming to an end. 

The reader will remark, from the incidents connected 
Successive or- Supernatural delusions now to be related, 
(ier in super- that they follow a law of continuous variation, the 
natural Ideas, pj^j.^icular emhodiment the}?- assunied changing 
with the condition of the human mind at each epoch under 
examination. For ages they are implicitly believed in hy 
all classes; then, to a few, but the number perpetually 
increasing, they become an idle story of bare-faced impos- 
ture. At last humanity wakens from its delusion^ — its 
dream. The final rejection of the whoje, in spite of the 
wonderful amount of testimony which for ages had accu- 
mulated, occurs spontaneously the moment that pysehical 
development has reached a certain point. There can be 
no .more‘s striking illustration of the definite advancement 
of the human mind. The boy who is terror-stricken in a 
dark room insensibly dismisses his idle fears as ho grows? 
up to he a man. 

Oleinens Eomanus and Anastasius Sinaita, speaking of 
Oriental Simon Magus, say that he could make himself 
magicmns- invisible; that he formed a man out of air; that 
imon agus. could pass hodily through mountains without 
being obstructed thereby; that hecould fly and sit unharmed 
in flames ; that he constructed animated statues and self- 
moving furniture, and not only changed his countenance 
into the similitude of many othei men, hut that his whole 
body could be transformed into the shape of a goat, a sheep^ 
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a snake ; that, as he walked in the street, lie east many 
shadows in different directions ; that he could make trees 
suddenly spring up in desert places; and, on one ocoii- 
sion, compelled an enchanted sickle to go into a field and 
reap twice as innch in one day as if it had been used by a 
man. Of Apollonius of Tyana we are told that, after an 
unbroken silence of fi\re years, he comprehended the lan- 
guages of all animals and all men ; that, under oroekthan- 
circumstances very picturesquely related, he nuiturgists. 
detected^ the genius of a plague at Ephesus, and dragged 
liiiii, self~couvicted, before the people ; that, at the wedding- 
dinner of Menippiis, he caused all the dishes and viands to 
vanish, thereby compelling the bride to acknowledge that 
she ivas a vampire, intending to eat the desh and lap tlio 
blood of her husband in the night ; that he exhibited the 
prodigy of being in many places at the same time ; raised 
a young ivornan from the dead ; and, finally, -weary of the 
■ world, ascended bodily into heaven. 

As Arabian infiuence spread, ideas of Oriental aspect 
appear. There are peris w^ho live on perfumes, introduction 
and divs who are poisoned by them ; enchanted of an Arabian 
palaces ; moving statues ; veiled prophets, like 
Mokanna; brazen dying horses ; charmed arrows ; dervises 
who can project their soul into the body of a dead animal, 
giving it temporary life; enchantedrings, to make the wearer 
invisible, or give him two different bodies at the same time ; 
ghouls who live in cemeteries, and at night eat the flesh of 
dead men. As the European counterpart of theso Perso- 
Arabio ideas, there are fairies, and. their dancing^y moon- 
light, their tampering with children, and imposing 
changelings on horror-stricken mothers. Every one be- 
lieves that rain and wind may he purchased of 
wizards, and that fair w^eather may be, obtained ofEuroj^au 
and storms abated by prayer. Whoever attains 
to wealth or eminence does so by a compact with 
Satan, signed with blood. The head of the Church, 
Sylvester IT., makes a brazen head, which speaks to him 
prophetically. Irlo finds underground treasures in a subter- 
ranean magic palace beneath a moixntain. The protestator 
of the Greek emperor is accused of a conspiracy against his 
master’s life by making invisible meii. Eobert Grostete, 
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lliG Bishop of Lincoln, makes another speaking head. 
Nay, more, Albertiis Magnus constructs a cofiipleto brazen 
man, so cunningly contrived as to serve liiin for a domestic. 
Tiiisv^as at the time that Thomas Aqninas was living with 
him. The household trouble arising from the excessive 
garrulity of this simulacrum g'rew so intolerable — for it 
was incessantly making mischief among the other inmates 
--that Thomas, unable to bear it any longer, took a 
hammer and broke tlie troublesome android to pieces. 
Tiicsn i(ipas revoreiicl father, known among his contem- 

infecfcaii" porai'ics as the seraphic doctor,” was not 
classes. without experience in the mysterious craft. 

Annoyed by the frequent passing of horses near liis 
dwelling, he constructed a magical horse of brass, and buried 
it in the road. From that moment no animal could be made 
to pass his door. Among brazen heads of great celebrity 
is that of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungy. This oracle, 
announced, “ Time is ; time was ; time is passed perhaps[ 
it was some kind of clock. The alchemist Peter clh^ixmo' 
had seven sj)irits in glass bottles. He had entrapped them 
by baiting with distilled dew, and imprisoned them safely 
l)y dexterously putting in the corks. He is the same who 
possessed a secret which it is greatly to he regretted that he 
did not divulge for the beneiit of chemists who have come 
after him, that, whatever money he paid, within the space 
of one hour’s time came back of itself again into his 
pocket. That was better than even the philosopher’s 
stone. 

These iupernatural notions were at dilTcrent times modi 
lyrodifications intrusive elements, the hrst being the 

of super- Perso- Arabic just alluded to, the second derived 
iia uiaiifam. north of Europc. This element was 

witchcraft; for, though longhefore, among Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Eomans, decrepit women were known as witches — ■ 
as the Thessalian crone who raised a corpse from the dead 
for Sextus by lashing it v^ith a snake— it was not until a 
later period that this element was fairly developed. A bull 
Thcpersecu- Innocent YIII., published A.n. 1484, 

numbers of 

' both sexes do not avoid to have intercourse with 
the infernal fiends, and that by their sorceries they afflict 
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both man and boast. They blight the niarriage>bcd ; destroy 
the births of women and the increase of cattle ; they blast 
the corn on the ground, the grapes in the vineyard, tlie 
fruits of the trees, and the grass and herbs of the field.’* 
At this time, therefore, the head of the Church had not 
leiiiiquisliod a belief in these delusions. The consequences 
of the punisluneiia he ordained were very dreadful. In the 
valleys of the Alps many hundred aged women were com- 
mitted to the flames under an accusation of denying Christ, 
dishonouring the crucifix, and solemnizing a devil’s sabbath 
ill company with the fiend. Such persecutions, begun by 
papal authorit}^ continued among illiterate zealots till late 
times, and, as is well known, were practised even in 
America. Very masculine mincls fell into these delusions. 
Thus Luther, in his work on the abuses attendant on private 
masses, says that he had conferences with the Devil on 
that subject, passing many bitter nights and much restless 
and wearisome repose ; that once, in particular, Satan came 
to him in the dead of the night, when he was just awakened 
out of sleep. “ The Devil,” says Luther, “ knows well enough 
how to construct his arguments, and to urge them Experioncc's 
with the skill of a master. Ho delivers himself Euthcr. 
with a grave and yet with a shrill voice. Nor does he use 
circumlocutions and beat about the hush, but excels in 
forcible statements and quick rejoinders. I no longer 
wonder that the persons whom he assaUs in this way are 
occasionally found dead in their beds. He is able to 
compress and throttle, and more than once he has so 
assaulted me and driven my soul into a corner tiJat I have 
felt as if the next moment it must leave my body. I am 
of opinion that Gesner and OEcolampadius came in that 
manner to their deaths. The Devil’s manner of opening a 
debate is pleasant enough, but he soon urges things so 
peremptorily that the respondent in a short time knows not 
how to acquit himself.” 

Social eminence is no presorvatdve from social delusion. 
AVhen it was affirmed that Agnes Sampson, English wiz- 
with two hundred other Scotch witches, had. ards— Scotch 
Jiailed in sieves from Leith to North Berwick 
church to hold a banquet with the Devil, James I. had the 
torture applied to the wretched woman, and took pleasure 
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in putting appropriate questions to lier after tlio racking 
had been duly prolonged. It then came out that the two 
hundred crones had baptized and drowned a black cat, 
thereby raising a dreadful storm in wdiich the ship that 
carried the king narrowly escaped being wrecked. Upon 
this Agnes was condemned to the dames. She died pro- 
testing Iier innocence, and piteously calling on Jesus to 
have mercy on her, for Christian men would not. On the 
accession of James to the English throne he procured an 
act of Parliament against any one convicted of witchcraft, 
sorcery, or enchantment, or having commerce with the 
Devil. Under this monstrous statute many persons 
suffered. At this time England was intellectually in a 
very backward state. The statute remained until 1736 
French and uiirepealed. 'Jhe French preceded the English 
English legal in putting a stop to these atrocities ; for 
proceediugs, ^^72, by an order in council, 

forbade the tribunals from inflicting penalty in accusations 
of sorcery. 

Can the reader of the preceding paragraphs here pause 
without demanding of himself the value of human testi- 
monj^? Ail these delusions, which occupied the minds 
of our forefathers, and from which not even the powerful 
and learned were free, have totall}^ passed awa 3 ?', 
applmmcf The moonlight has now no fairies ; the solitude 
of these deiu- XLO geuius,* the darkness no ghost, no goblin. 

There is no necromancer who can raise the dead 
from their graves —no one who has sold his soul to the 
Devil ana signed the contract with his blood — no angry 
apparition to rebuke the crone who has disquieted him. 
Divination, agromancy, pyromancy, hydromancy, cheiro- 
mancy, auguiy, interpreting of dreams, oracles, sorcery, 
astr 4 )logy, have all gone. It is 350 years since the last 
sepulchral lamp was found, and that was near Eome. 
There are no gorgons, hydras, chimau’as ; no familiars ; no 
incubus or succubus. The housewives of Holland no 
longer bring forth sooterkins by sitting over lighted 
chauflers. No longer do captains buy of Lapland witches 
favourable winds ; no longer do onr churches resound with 
})ray6rs against the baleful influences of comets, though 
there stili linger in some of our noble old rituals forms of 
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Bupplicatioii for dry weatlier and rain, useless but not 
nnpleasing reminiscences of the past. The apothecary no 
longer says prayers over the mortar in which he is pound- 
ing to impart a divine afflatus to his drugs. Who is there 
now that pays fees to a relic or goes to a saiiit-slirine to he 
cured ? These delusions have vanished with the night to 
which they appertained, yet they were the delusions of 
fifteen hundred years. In their support might be produced 
a greater mass of human testimony than probably could be 
brought to bear on any other matter of belief in the entire 
history of man ; and yet, in the nineteenth century, we 
have come to the conclusion that the whole, from the 
beginning to the end, was a deception. Let value of 
him, therefore, who is disposed to balance the human 
testimony of past ages against the dictates of his 
own reason ponder on tins strange history ; let him who 
relies on the authority of human evidence in the guidance 
of his opinions now settle with himself what that evidence 
is worth. 

But, though in one sense this history is humiliating to 
the philosopher, in another it is full of interest. Superna- 
turalism, both in the individual and in society, 
appertains to a definite period of life. It is. fsm 
shaken off as men and nations approach maturityv J',.. 

The child and the j’^outh people solitude and ° 
darkness with unrealities. The adult does not so much 
convince himself of their fictitious nature by reasoning on 
the results of his experience — he grows out of them, as we 
see that society has done. Nevertheless, his ein?mcipation 
is quickened if he is among those who instruct his curiosity 
and deride his fears. It was in this manner that the 
decline of supernaturalism in the West was very much 
accelerated by Jewish physicians. They, more than the 
lawyers, were concerned in the ending of these delusions. 
These apparitions, as is the nature of their kind, vanished 
as soon as the crowing of the ililsculapian cock announced 
that the intellectual day of Europe was on the 
point of breaking. The Jews held in their Sjf jewlon 
hands much of the trade of the world; they supematurai- 
were in perpetual movement and commercial 
intercommunication. Locomotion— for such is always it; 
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result— tended to make them intellectnal. The perse- 
cutions under which they had long suffered hound their 
distant communities together. The Spanish Jews knew 
very w^eli what -was going on among their co-religionists 
heyond the Euphrates. As Cahanis says, “ They were our 
factors and hankers before we knew how to read; they 
were also our first physicians.” To this it may he added 
that they were, for centuries, the only men in Europe whc 
saw the course of human affairs from the most genera! 
point of view. 

The lieilenizing Jewish physicians inoculated the Arabs 
mth learning on their first meeting with them in Alex- 
andria, obtaining a private and personal influence witJi 
many of khalifs, and from that central point of power 
giving an intellectual character to the entire Saracenic 
movement. We have already seen that in this they wore 
greatly favoured by the approximation of their imitariaiiisin 
to that of the Mohammedans. The intellectual activity 
of the Asiatic and African Jews soon communicated an 
impulse to those of Europe. The Hebrew doctor was 
viewed by the vulgar with wonder, fear, and hatred ; no 
crime could be imputed to him too incredible. Thus 
Zedekias, the physician to Charles the Bald, was asserted 
to have devoured at one meal, in the presence of the court, 
a waggon-load of hay, together with its horses and clri^’-er, 
The titles of some of the works that a2:)peared among them 
deserve mention, as disjflaying a strong contrast with the 
Writings of Hiystical designations in vogue. Thus Isaac 
Jewish piiy- Soleiiiian, an Egyptian, wrote “ On Fevers,” 
iicians. Medicine,” “ On Food and Eemedies,” On 

the Pulse,” “On Philosophy,” “On Melancholy,” “An 
Introduction to Logic.” The simplicity of these titles 
displays an intellectual clearness and a j>recision of thought 
which have ever been shown by the Israelites. They aro 
in themselves sufficient to convince us of the strong 
common sense w'hich these men w'ore silently infusing into 
the literature of Western Europe in ages of concealment 
and mystification, Bogor Bacon, at a much later time, 
gave to one of his works the title of “ The Groen Lion 
to anothm', “ The Treatise of Three Words.”’ 

Since it was by the power and patronage of the Saracens 
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that the Jewish physicians were acting, it is not surprising 
that the language used in many of their compositions was 
iirabic. Translations were, however, commonly made 
into Hebrew, and, at a snbseq[uent period, into Latin, 
Throngh the ninth century the Asiatic colleges maintained 
their previous celebrity in certain branches of knowledge, 
Thns the Jew Shabtai Donolo was obliged to go to Bagdad 
to complete his studies in astronomy. As Arabian in- 
fluence extended itself into Sicily and Italy, Jewish 
intelligence accompanied it, and schools were FomnUition f)f 
founded at Tarentnm, Salerno, Bari, and other 
places. Here the Arab and Jew Orientalists first amalga- 
mated with a truly European element — the Greek — as is 
shown by the circumstance that in the college at Salerno 
instruction was given through the medium of all three 
languages. At one time, Pontus taught in Greek, 
Abdallah in Arabic, and Elisha in Hebrew, A similar 
influence of the Arab and Jew combined founded the 
University of Montpellier. 

After the foundation of medical colleges, the progress 
of medicine among the Jews was very rapid. Medical stu-^ 
Judged by our standard, in some respects it was dies among 
peculiar. Thus, they looked upon the practice of 
surgeiy as altogether mechanical, and therefore ignoble. 
A long list of eminent names might be extracted from the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. In it we should find 
Haroun of Cordova, Jehuda of Fez, Ainram of Toledo. 
Already it was ajiparent that the Saracenic movement 
would aid in develo]3iiig the intelligence of Barbarian 
Western Eiu’Ope through Hebrew physicians, in spite of 
opposition encountered from theological ideas imported 
from Constantinople and Eome. Mohammedanism had 
all along been the patron of physical science ; paganizing 
Christianity not only repudiated it, hut exhibited towards 
it sentiments of contemptuous disdain and hatred. Hence 
physicians were viewed by the Church with dislike, and 
regarded as atheists by the people, who held firmly to the 
lessons they had been taught that cures must he wrought 
by relics of martyrs and bones of saints, by imposture- 
prayers and intercessions, and that each region 
of the body was under some spiritual charge — the first 
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joint of the right thninh being in the care of^ God the 
Father j the second nnder that of the blessed Yirgin, and 
so on of other parts. For each disease there was a saint. 
A man with sore eyes must invoke St. Clara, but if it were 
an inflammation elsewhere he must turn to St. Anthony. 
An ague would demand the assistance of St. Pernel. For 
the propitiating of these celestial beings it was necessary 
that fees should be paid, and thus the practice of impos- 
ture-medicine became a great source of profit. 

In all this there was no other intention than that of 
extracting money from the illiterate. With men of educa- 
tion and position it was different. Bishops, princes, kings, 
and popes had each in private his Hebrew doctor, though 
ail understood that he was a contraband luxury, in many 
countries pointedly and absolutely prohibited by the law. 
In the eleventh century nearly all the physicians in Europe 
were Jews. This was due to tw’^o diflerent causes: the 
Church would tolerate no interference with her spiritual 
methods of treating disease, which formed one of her most 
The rahbis productive sourccs of gain ; and the study of 
cultivate medicine had been formally introduced into the 
medicae rabbinical schools. The monk was prohibited a 
pursuit which gave to the rabbi an honourable emolument. 
From the older institutions offshoots in quick succession 
appeared, particularly in France. Thus the school at 
Harbonne was under the presidency of Doctor Eabbi Abou. 
There was also a fiourishing school at Arles. In these 
institutions instruction was given through the medium of 
Hebrew "and Arabic, the Greek element present at Salerno 
being here wanting. In the French schools, to the former 
languages Latin and Proven9al were, in the course of 
time, added. The versatility of acquirement among the 
physicians, who were taking the lead in this intellectual 
movement, is illustrated both by the Spanish and Frencli 
Jews. Some, like Djanah, a native of Cordova, acquired 
reputation in grammar, criticism, astronomy; others in 
poetry or theology. 

If thus the social condition of the rabbis, who drew no 
income from their religious duties, induced them to 
combine the practice of medicine with their pursuits, 
great facilities had arisen for mental culture through the 
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esta-blishment of so many schools. Henceforth the Jewish 
physician is recognised as combining with his and other 
professional shill a profound knowdedge of theo- sciences, 
logy, mathematics, astronomy, j)hilosophy, music, law. 
In a singular manner he stands aloof in the hai’barian 
societies among whom he lives, looking down like a philo- 
sopher upon their idolatries, permitting, or even excusing 
them, like a statesman. Of those who thus adorned the 
eleventh century was Babhi Solomon Ben Isaac, better 
known under the abbreviation Easchi — called by his coun- 
trymen the Prince of Commentators. He was equally 
at home in writing commentaries on the Talmud, or in 
giving instructions for great surgical operations, as the 
Cossarean section. He was the greatest French physician 
of his age. Spain during the same century, produced a 
worthy competitor to him, Ebn Zohr, physician ^ 
to the court of Seville. His writings were in tbeSpaS- 
Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and both in prose and p^yy|2iaiis. 
verse. He comjposed a treatise on the cure of 
diseases, and two on fevers. In singular contrast with 
the superstitious notions of the times, he possessed a 
correct view of the morbific nature of marsb miasm. He 
was followed by Ben Ezra, a Jew of Toledo, who was at 
once a physician, philosopher, mathematician, astronomer, 
critic, poet. He travelled all oyer Europe and Asia, being 
held in captivity for some time in India. Among his 
medical waitings ^vas a work on theoretical and practical 
medicine, entitled “Book of Proofs.” Through the wars 
arising in Spain between the Mohammedans ancL Chris- 
tians, many learned Jews were driven into Franco, im- 
parting to that country, by their presence, a new intellec- 
tual impulse. Of such were Aben Tybbon, who gave to 
ms own profession a pharmaceutical tendency by insisting 
on the study of botany and art of preparing drugs. Bon 
Kimchi, a Narbonnese physician and grammarian, wrote 
commentaries on the Bible, sacred and moral poems, a 
Hebrew grammar. Notwithstanding the opposition of 
the ecclesiastics, William, the Lord of Montpellier, passed 
an edict authorizing ail persons, without exception, to 
profess medicine in the university, of his city. This 
was specially meant fur the relief of the Jews, though 
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expressed in a general way. Spain, tliongii slie liad tliiis 
lost many of her learned men, still contiimod to prodnco 
others of which she had reason to he proud. 
Mauiiomdes. 33 ^^^ Maimon, known all over Europe as 

Maimonides, was recognized hy his countrymen as “ the 
Doctor, the Great Sage, the Glory of the West, the Light 
of the East, second only to Moses.” He is often designated 
by the four initals E. M. B. M., that is Eahhi Moses I3Gn 
Maimon, or briefly Eainhain. His biography presents some 
points of interest. He was born at Cordova a.d. 1135, 
and, while yet young, wrote commentaries on the Talniuds 
both of Bahyloii and Jerusalem, and also a work on the 
Calendar ; but, embracing Mohammedanism, he emigrated 
to Egypt, and there became physician to the celebrated 
Sultan Saladin. Among his works are medical aphorisms, 
derived from former Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Arabic 
sources ; an abridgment of Galen ; and of his original 
treatises, which were very numerous, may he mentioned 
those On Hemorrhoids,”- “ On Poisons and Antidotes,” 
^‘On Asthma,” “On the Preservation of Health,” — the 
latter being written for the benefit of the son of Saladin — 
“ On the Bites of Yenomous Animals ” — written by order 
of the sultan — “On Hatural History.” His “ Moreh 
Nevochim,” or “ Teacher of the Perplexed,” was an 
attempt to reconcile the doctrines of the Old Testament 
with reason. In addition to these, he had a book on 
Idolatry, and one on Christ. Besides Maimonides, the 
sultan had another physician, Ebn Djani, the author of a 
work on the medical topography of the city of Alexandria. 
From the biogiuphies of these learned men of the twelfth 
centui'y it would seem that their religious creed hung 
lightly upon them. Hot unfrequently they became con- 
vo/ted to Mohammedanism. 

It might he tedious if I should record the names and 
Later Jewish wTitings of the learned European Je’vvs of the 
physicians, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a period more 
prolific of these great men than even the preceding ages. 
But I cannot pass these later centuries without mentioning 
the Ali>honsine Tables, calculated for Alphonso, tho King 
of Castile, by Mascha, his Hebrew physician. The irre- 
ligious tendency of the times is illustrated by the well- 
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known sarcasm nttorod by tliat Spanish monarcn respecting 
the imperfect construction of the heavens, according to 
the Ptolemaic hypothesis. Por long, however, the Jews 
had been dabbling in f]*ee-thinking speculations. Thus 
Aben Tyl^bon, above-mentioned, anticipating that branch 
of science which has drawn uj)on itself, in later years, so 
much oj)2mobrium, wrote a work containing a discussion 
of the causes which prevent the waters of the sea from 
encroaching on the land. Abba Mari, a Marseillcse J e w, 
translated the Almagest of Ptolemy and the Commentary 
of Averroes upon it. The school of Salerno vras still 
sending forth its doctors. In Eome, Jewish physicians 
were very numerous, the popes themselves employing 
them. Boniface YIII. had for his medical adviser Pabbi 
Isaac. At this period Spain and France were full of 
learned Jews ; and perhaps partly by their exerting upon 
the higher classes with whom they came in contact too 
mnch influence, for the physician of a Christian prince 
was very often the rival of his confessor, and partly 
liecause the practice of medicine, as they pursued it, inter- 
fered with the gains of the Church, the clergy took alarm, 
and caused to bo re-enacted or enforced the ancient laws. 
The Council of Beziers, a.d. 124-6, and the Council of Alby, 
A.n, 1254, prohibited all Christians, from resorting to the 
services of an Israelitish physician. It would appear that 
these enactments had either fallen into desuetude or had 
failed to be enforced. The faculty of Paris, awakening at 
last to the danger of the case, caused, a.d. 1301, a decree 
to bo published prohibiting either man or woman of the 
religion of Moses fi’oin practising medicine upon any 
person of the Catholic religion. A similar course was also 
taken in Spain. At this time the Jews were confessedly 
at the head of French medicine. It was the appointment 
of one of their persuasion, Profatius, as regent of the 
faculty of Montpellier a.d. 1300, whiclx drew upon them 
the wrath of the faculty of Paris. This learned man was 
a skilful astronomer ; he composed tables of the moon ; of 
the longitudes of many Asiatic and African towns ; he 
deterininod the obliquity of the ecliptic, his result being 
honourably alluded to by Oopemious. The animosity of 
the French ecclesiastics against the Jewish physicians at 
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last led to tlie banishment of all the Jews from France, 
TheUniver 1306. “It was/’ say the historians of this 
lify of^Ms event, “ a most revolting spectacle to see so many 
^Sonolthe men, who had adorned and benefited 

France, proscribed, wanderers without a country 
France. asylum. Some of them expired of grief 

upon the road. Abba Mari gives in his work heart-rend- 
ing details of the expulsion of the Jews from Montpellier, 
at the head of whom wei'e the professors and doctors of 
the faculty.” 

But, though thus driven into exile, these strangers had 
result that accomplished their destiny. They had silently 
theyhaciac- deposited in France their ideas. They had 
compiishud. credulity of the higher classes in 

Europe, and taught them to turn away from the super- 
natural. A clear recognition of their agency in this 
matter fiistened upon them the watchful eye of Inquisition, 
and made them the victims of its tyranny. 

And so it might well be. Out of the Spanish peninsula 
tliere had come across the Pyrenees an intellectual in- 
finence, which reached the populace under the form of a 
fresh and pleasing literature, and the better classes by 
novel but unorthodox ideas. To a very great extent the 
Jews had been its carriers. The result was the overthrow 
of supernaturalism. We shall hardly accept the affirma- 
tion of good Catholics that fairies disa|)peared on account of 
the Eeformation, unable to bear the morose sectarianism 
with which it was accompanied, or the still more material 
explanation of the rustics that it w^as through 
tobacc? introduction of tobacco. However that may 

to acco, po, no longer is Eobin Goodfellow the compeller 
of household duties — no longer do bad elves sit by the 
dying embers of the hearth-stone at night, in the shape of 
shrivelled frogs, after the family have gone to bed. For a 
long time there have been no miracles in Europe. Even 
Eome, the workshop of those artifices, has cea>sed to be the 
seat of that trade. 

From human institutions of any kind, a great principle, 
firmly inwrought and inwoven at the beginning, can never 
be removed. It will show itself whenever occasion per- 
mits. The animosity between the Byzantine ecclesiastical 
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sjnsteni and all true wisdom was inextingiiisliable, though 
it was utterly foreign to Christianity. It was causes of the 
fastened by imperial violence on the nations, ecclesiastical 
and made its appearance, with unabated force, 
at intervals of ages. The same evil instinct which tore 
Hypatia piecemeal in the church at Alexandria brought 
G alileo into the custody of the familiars of the holy office 
at Eome. The necessary consequence of this upholding 
ignorance by force was the emergence of ideas successively 
nioi’e and more depraved. Whoever will ingenuously 
compare the religious state of Italy in the fourteenth 
century with its state in the fourth— that is, the recent 
Italian with the old Eoman — will find that Degraded 
among the illiterate classes nothing whatever stiuo of Italy, 
had been accomplished. There were no elevated thoughts 
of holy things. From practical devotion God had alto- 
gether disappeared ; the Saviour had been supplanted by 
the blessed Virgin ,* and she herself— such was the in- 
creasing degradation — had been abandoned for the ignoble 
worship of apotheosized men, who, under the designation 
of saints, had engrossed all the votaries. There had been 
a rapid descent to the last degree of more tlian African 
abasement in bleeding statues and winking pictures. 

In Europe tliere had been incorporated old forms of 
worship and old festivals with Christian ones ; the local 
gods and goddesses had been replaced by saints; for 
deification canonization had been substituted. There had 
been produced a civilization, the character of uisoofanow 
which was its oxtiuordinary intolerance. A man ^ciai system, 
could not be suspected of doubting the popular belief 
without risk to his goods, his body, or his life. As a 
necessary consequence, there could be no great lawgivers, 
no philopphers, no poets. Society was pervaded b;^ a 
systematic hypocrisy. This tyranny over others some- 
times led to strange results. It caused the Jews to dis- 
cover the art of making wealth invisible by bills of 
exchange and other such like means, so that money might 
be imperceptibly but instantaneously moved. 

Thus, after the dying out of Greek science, there fol- 
lowed, among the new populations, an intellectual immo- 
bility, which soon became the centre of a vast number of 
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growing interests quickly and firmly crystal] izing round 
, „ , it. For tkem it was essential that there should 

tiiatnew be 110 cliangG — ^210 adyance. In tiie midst oi 
system, jarrings and conflicts between those interests^ 
that condition was steadfastly maintained, as if through 
instinct, by them all. It mattered not how antiquated 
^vGm the forms insisted on, nor how far they outraged 
common sense. New life was given to decaying illusions, 
and, in return, strength was gathered from them. Isis, 
anddccrrairv mooii beneath her feet, was planted, 

tioii by ’AM- under a new name, on the Bosphorus and the 
can iijeas. African theology, African ecclesiastical 

machinery, and African monasticism were made objects of 
reverence to unsuspecting Europe. Juvenal says that tlie 
Boman painters of his day lived on the goddess Isis. The 
Italian painters of a later day lived on her modernized 
form. 

In such a condition of things the literary state could be 
No literature Other than barren. Political combinations 
in the Age of had iiot Only jircscribed an intellectual terminus, 
luuth. even laid down a rail upon which 

mental excursions were to be made, and from which there 
was no departing ; or, if a turn-out was permitted, it was 
managed by a tonsured man. For centuries together, if 
wo exclude theological writings, there was absolutely no 
literatme worth the name. Life seems to have been spent 
in the pursuit of mere physical enjoyment, and that 
enjoyment of a very low kind. When in the South of 
France and Sicily literature began to dawn, it is not to be 
overlooked how much of it was of an amatory kind ; and 
love is the strongest of the passions. The first aspect of 
Western literature was animal, not intellectual. A taste 
for^loarning excited, there reappeared in the schools the 
Its critical old treatises written a thousand years before — 
innocence. Elements of Euclid, the Goograplij of 

rtoleiiiy. Long after the Eeformation there was an i'ntcL 
ieotual imbecility which might well excite oui' mirth, if it 
Wtye not the index of a stage through which the human 
mind must pass. Often enough wo see it interestingly in 
the interweaving of the new with the old ideas. If wo 
take up a work on metallurgy, it commences wi th Tubal 
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Cain; if on music, with Jubal. The history of each 
country is traced hack to the sons of Noah, or at least to 
the fugitivos from the siege of Troy. An admiration for 
classical authors may perhaps he excused. It exhibited 
itself amiisingiy in the eccentricity of interlarding com- 
positions of every kind with Greek and Latin quotations. 
This was an age of literary innocence, when no legend 
was too stupendous for credulity ; when there was no one 
who had ever suspected that Tully, as they delighted to 
call him, was not a great jphilosopher, and Yirgil not a 
great poet. 

Of those ponderous, those massive folios on ecclesiastical 
affairs, at once the product and rejmesentatives nisnse of pa- 
of the time, hut little needs here to ho said, works. 
They boasted themselves as the supreme effort of human 
intellect ; they laid claim to an enduring authority ; to 
many they had a weight little less than the oracles of 
(xod. But if their intrinsic value is to he measured by 
their pretensions, and their pretensions judged of by their 
present use, what is it that must he said? Long ago 
their term was reached, long ago they became obsolete. 
They have no reader. Such must be the issue of any 
literature springing from an immovable, an unexpandiiig 
basis, the offspring of thought that has been held in sub- 
jugation by political formulas, or of intellectual energies 
that have been cramped. 

The Eoman ecclesiastical system, like the Byzantine, 
had been irrevocably committed in an opposition 
to intellectual development. It professed to science la 
cultivate the morals, but it crushed the mind. 

Yet, in the course of events, this state of things was to 
come to an end through the working of other principles 
equally enduring and more powerful. They constitiito 
what we may speak of under the title of the Arabian 
element. On preceding pages it has been shown that, 
when the Saracens conquered Egyj)t, they came under the 
inffuence of the Nestorians and Hellenizing Jews, acquir- 
ing from them a love of philosophy, which soon manifested 
itself in full energy from the banks of the Euphrates to 
those of Guadalquivir. The hammer , of Charles Martel 
iniaht strike down the ranks of the Saracens on the held of 
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Tours, but tliere was something intangible, something in- 
destructible accompanying them, which the Frank chivalry 
could not confront. To the Church there was an evil 
omen. It has been well remarked that in the Provencal 
poetry there are noble hursts of crusading religious senti- 
ment, hut they are incorporated with a sovereign contempt 
for the clergy. 

The biography of any of the physicians or alchemists of 
the thirteenth century would serve the purpose of illus- 
trating the -watchfulness of the Church, the unsound 
condition of the universities, the indirect patronage ex- 
tended to heretics by eminent men, and the manner in 
which the rival powers^ ecclesiasticism and philosophy, 
■w'ere preparing for their final conflict. As an example of 
the kind, I may x^resent briefly that of Arnold de Villa 
Nova, bom about a.d. 1250. He enjoyed a great 
fron? the \}io- reputation for his knowledge of medicine and 
alchemy. For some years he was x)hysician to 
' the King of Aragon. Under an accusation of 
defective orthodoxy he lost his x^osition at court, his 
punishment being rendered more effective by excom- 
munication. Hoping to find in Paris more liberality than 
he had met wdth in Spain, he fled to that city, but was 
pursued by an adverse ecclesiastical influence w-ith a 
charge of having sold his soul to the Devil, and of having 
changed a x^late of copper into gold. In Montpellier, io 
which he -was obliged to retire, he found a more congenial 
intcllecj^ual atmosphere, and was for long one of the regents 
of the faculty of medicine. In succession, he suLsecxiicntly 
resided in Florence, Nax>les, Palermo, x^Jatronized and hoii- 
oured by the Emperor Frederick II. -—at that time engaged 
ill the attempt to unite Italy into one kingdom and g’ivo ii 
a -single language— on account of his extraordinary rcx>uta * 
tion as a x>hysician. Even the pope, Clement Y., notwith- 
standing the unfortunate attitude in which Arnold stood 
toward the Church, besought a visit from him in hopes of 
relief from the stone. On his voyage for the purpose of 
performing the necessary operation, Arnold sulfcrod ship 
wreck and was drowned. His body was interred at Genoa, 
The pope issued an encyclic letter, entreating those who 
owed hini obedience to reveal whore Arnold’s Treatise cm 
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tlie Practice of l\re(lieiiio might bo found, it liavinig l^ecn 
lost or concealed. It appears that the chief offences coiu- 
mitted by Arnold against the Church wore that he had 
predicted that the world would come to an end a.d. 1335 ; 
that he had said the bulls of the j)opo were only the 'work 
of a man, and that the practice of charity is better than 
prayer, or even than the mass. If he was the author of 
the ceiebrated book “Be Tribus Impostoribus/’ as %vas 
suspected by sonic, it is not remarkable that ho was so 
closely watched and disciplined. Like many of his con- 
temporaries, he mingled a great deal of mysticism with 
his work, recommending, during his alcliemical ox-)crations, 
the recitation of psalms, to give force to the materials 
employed. Among other such things, ho describes a seal, 
decorated with scrix3tnral phrases, of excellent use in 
preserving one from sudden death. It appears, however, 
to have failed of it>s effect on the night when Arnold’s ship 
was drifting on an Italian loe-shore, and lie had most need 
of it. 

The two antagonistic prinoiples-r-ecclesiastical and in- 
tolloctual — were thus brought in presence of ^ 

each other. On other occasions they had already 
been in partial collision, as at the iconoclastic 
dispute which originated in the accusations of 
the Mohammedans, and ended in the tearing of Christendom 
asunder. 

Again there was a collision, a few centuries later, when 
the Spanish Moors and J ews began to influence sscuggic of ec- 
the higher European classes. Among the bish- cicsiusticism 
ops, sovereigns, and even popes thus anected, inttiiiectuai 
there were many men of elevated views, who 
saw distinctly the position of Eurojie, and iinderstootl 
thoroughly the difficulties of the Church. It had already 
become obvious to them that it would be impossible to 
restrain the impulse arising from the vigorous movements 
of the Saracens, and that it was absolutely necessary so 
to order things that the actual condition of faith in 
Europe might be accommodated to or even harmonized 
with these philosophical conceptions, which it was quite 
clear would, soon or late, pervade the whole Continent. 
This, as we have seen, is the explanation of the introductiun 
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of Scholasticism from the Arabian schools, and its accom- 
modation to the Christian code, on which authority looked 
with so much favour at fii'st. But hardly had this attempt 
been entered upon before it became manifest that the risks 
to be incurred through the remedy itself were as great hs 
the anticipated dangers. There was then no other course 
than for the Church to retrace her steps, ostensibly main- 
taining her consistency by permitting scholastic literature, 
though declining scholastic theology. She thus allured 
the active intellect, arising in all directions in the uni- 
versities, to fruitless and visionary pursuits. This policy, 
therefore, threw her back upon a system of repression ; it 
was the only course possible ; yet there can be no doubt 
that it was entered upon with reluctance. We do in* 
justice to the great men who guided ecclesiastical policy 
in those times when we represent them as recklessly com 
mitting themselves to measures at once violent and inde- 
fensible. They did make the attempt to insti- 
tute an opposite policy; it proved not only 
system, not in ^ failure, but mischievous. They were then 
tiienifu. cij-iYcn to cliock the spread of knowledge — 
drivem by the necessities of their position. The fault was 
none of theirs ; it dated back to the time of Constantine 
the Great ; and the impossibility of either correcting or 
neutralizing it is only an examjDle, as has been said, of tho 
manner in which a general principle, once introduced, 
will overhear the best exertions of those attempting to 
struggle- against it. We can appreciate the false position 
into which those statesmen were throwm when we compai‘o 
their personal with their public relations. Often the most 
eminent persons lived in intimacy and friendship with 
Jewish physicians, who, in the eye of the law, were 
eiG3mies of society ; often those who were foremost in the 
cultivation of knowledge — who, indeed, suifered excom- 
munication for its sake — maintained amicable relations ol 
a private kind with those who in public were the leaden 
of their persecutors. The systems were in antagonism, not 
the men, Arnold de Villa Nova, though excommunicated 
was the physician of one pope; Eogcr Bacon, though 
harshly imprisoned, was the friend and correspondent oi 
another. These incidents are not to he mistaken for that 
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compassion wliicli tlio truly great are ever ready to sliow 
to erring genius. They are examples of what we often 
see in oiir owm day, when men engaged in the inoycmcnts 
of a great political’ party loyally carry out its declared 
prmoi]Dles to their consequences, though individually they 
may find in those consequences many things to which 
they could mentally object. Their private objection they 
thus yield for the sake of what appears to them, in a 
general way, a practical good. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Arab element, 
having pervaded France and Italy, made its formal intel- 
lectual attack. It might almost have been foreseen in 
what manner that attack would bo made, and the shape it 
would be likely to assume. Of the sciences, astronomy 
w’’as the oldest and most advanced. Its beginning dates 
earlier than the historic period, and both in Theinteiicc- 
India and in Egypt it had long reached correct- tuai impulse 
ness, so far as its general principles were con- tack through 
cerned. The Saracens had been assiduous astronomy, 
cultivators of it in both its branches, observation and 
meathematical investigation. tJpon one point, the figure 
and relations of the earth, it is evident that not the 
slightest doubt existed among them. Nay, it must bo 
added that no learned European ecclesiastic or statesman 
could deny the demonstrated truths. so 

fell out that upon this very point the confiict broke out. 
In India the Brahmans had passed through the same 
trial — for different nations walk through similar paths — 
wdth a certain plausible success, by satisfying the popular 
clamour that there was, in reality, nothing inconsistent 
between the astronomical doctrine of the globular form and 
movement of the earth, and the mythological dogma that 
it rests upon a succession of animals, the lowest of wljich 
is a tortoise. But the strong common sense of Western 
Europe -was not to be deluded in any such idle way. It 
is not difficult to see the point of contact, the point of 
pressure with the Church. The abstract question gave 
her no concern; it w\as the consequences that might 
possibly follow. The memorable battle was fought upon 
the question thus sharply defined : Is the earth a moving 
globe, a small body in the midst of suns and countless 
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iiiyriadfe of worlds, or is it the central and greatest o])jcct 
ill the universe, fiat, and canopied over with a bine dome, 
motionless while all is in movement around it? The 
dispute thus definitely put, its- issue* w-as such as^ must 
always attend a controversy in which he wdio is de- 
fending is at once lukewarm and conscious of his ov/n 
anathociiuvcii wcakuess. Never can moral interests, however 
isaofpiitcd. pure, stand against intellect enforcing trutli. 
On this ill-omened question the Church ventured her 
battle and lost it. 

.Though this great conflict is embodied in the history of 
Galileo, who has become its historical representative, the 
The moral prime moving cause must not be misunderstood, 
impulse. From the Pyrenees had passed forth an infiiienco 
which had infected all the leanied men of Western Eurojio. 
Its tendency was altogether unfavourable to the Chui'ch. 
Moreover, the illiterate classes had been touched, but in a 
dilforent way. To the first action the designation of the 
intellectual impulse may be given; to the latter, the 
moral. It is to be especially observed that in their direc- 
tions these impulses consiflred. We have seen how, 
through the Saracens and Jews conjointly, the intellectual 
Origin of tho camo into play. The moral impulse 

originated in a different manner, being duo 
pulse. partly to the Crusades and jiartly to theskxtc of 
things in Eome. On these causes it is therefore needful 
for us to reflect. 

■ First, of the Crusades. Il-iere had been wrenched from 
Ghristonclom its fairest and most glorious portions. Spain, 
the north of Africa, Egy^ff, Syria, Asia Minor, were gone. 
Tho Mohammedans- had been repeatedly under tho w'alls 
of Constantinople ; its fall was only a question of time. 
Thpy had been in the streets of Eome. They had marcliod 
across Italy in every dii’ection. But perhaps the geogra- 
phical losses, appalling as they were, did not apj>ear so 
Loss of the painful as the capture of the holy places; tlie 
holy places, fiirth-place of our Eodeemer ; the scone of Ilis 
sufferings; the Mount of Olivos; the Sea of Galilee; tho 
Garden of Gethsemane ; Calvary ; the Sepulchre. Too often 
in their day of strength, while there were Eoman legions at 
their hack, had tho bishops taunted Paganism with tho 
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wcalvness of its divinities, wlio could not defend themselves, 
their temples, or their sacred places. That logic -was re- 
taliated now. To many a sincere heart must many an 
ominous reflexion have occnrred. In Western Enrope there 
was a strong common sense which qnickly canght the true 
position of things — a common sense that could neither he 
blinded nor hoodwinked. The astuteness of the Italian poli- 
ticians was insufficient to conceal altogether the great fact, 
though it might succeed in dissembling its real significance 
for a time. The Europe of that day was very different from 
the Europe of ours. It was in its Age of Eaith. Eecently 
converted, as all recent converts do, it made its belief a 
living rule of action. In our times there is not upon that 
continent a nation which, in its practical relations with 
others, canies out to their consequences its ostensible, its 
avowed articles of belief. Catholics, Protestants, Moham- 
medans, they of the Greek communion, indiscriminately 
consort together under the expediences of the passing 
hour. Statesmanship has long been dissevered from re- 
ligion — a fact most portentous for future times. But it 
was not so in the Middle Ages. Men then believed, their 
form of faith with the same clearness, the same intensity 
with which they believed their own existence or the 
actual presence of things upon which they cast their eyes. 
The doctrines of the Church were to them no mere incon- 
sequential affair, but an absolute, an actual reality, a living 
and a fearful thing. It would have passed their comprehen- 
sion if they could have been assured that a day would come 
when Christian Europe, by a breath, could remove from 
the holy places the scandal of an infidel intruder, but, 
upon the whole, would consider it not woirth her while to 
do so. How differently tho}^ acted. Wlien, by the preach- 
ing of Peter the Hermit and his collaborators, who had 
received a signal from Eome, a knowledge had come to 
their ears of the reproach that had befallen J erusalem and 
the sufferings of the pilgrims, their plain but straight- 
forward common sense taught them at once what was the 
right remedy to apply, and forthwith they did apply it, 
and Christendom, precipitated headlong upon Effect of the 
the Holy Land, was brought face to face with crusades. 
Mohammedanism. But what a scene awaited the zealous. 
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the religious barbarians —for such they truly woi-e— when 
Constantinople, with its matchless splendours, came in 
view I What a scene when they had passed into Asia 
Minor, that garden of the world, presenting city after 
city, with palaces and edifices, the pride of twenty cen- 
turies I How unexpected the character of those Saracens, 
whom they had been taught, by those who had incited 
Change of their enterprise, to regard as no better 

opinion ill the than bloodthirsty fiends, but whom they found 
Crusaders. valiant, ineroiful, just! When Eicliard the 
Lion-hearted, King of England, lay in his tent consumed 
by a fever, there came into the camp camels laden with 
snow, sent by his enemy, the Sultan Saladin, to assuage liis 
disease, the homage of one brave soldier to another. But 
when Eichard- was returning to England, it was by a 
Christian }>riiice that he was treacherously seized and 
secretly confined. This was doubtless only one of many 
such incidents which had often before occurred. Even 
down to the meanest camp-follower, every one must have 
recognized the difierence between what they had antici- 
pated and -what they had found. They had seen un- 
daunted courage, chivalrous bearing, intellectual culture 
far higher than their own. They had been in lands filled 
with the prodigies of human skill. They did not melt 
down into the populations to whom they returned without 
imparting to them a profound impression destined to make 
itself felt in tlie course of time. 

But, secondly, as to the state of things in Eome. The 
Hiovement into which all Europe had been thrown by these 
Theyciis- brought to light the trne^ condition of 

cover the im- things in Italy as respects morality. Locomo- 
rnomiitiesof population is followed by intoilectua] 

developmeait. The old stationary condition of 
things in Europe was closed by the Crusades. National 
movement gave rise to better observation, better in- 
formation, and could not but be. followed by national 
reflexion. And though we are obliged to speak of the 
Eui-opean population as being in one sense in a barbarous 
state, it was a moral population, earnestly believing the 
truth of every doctrine it had been taught, and sincerely 
expecting that those doctrines would be carried to their 
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practical application, and that religions profession must, 
as a matter of course, he illustrated by religious life. The 
Komans tliemselyes were an exception to this. They had 
lived too long behind the scenes. Indeed, it may be said 
that ail the Italian peninsula had emancipated itself from 
that delusion, as likewise certain classes in France, who 
had become familiar with the state of things during the 
residence of the popes at Avignon. It has been the 
destiny of Southern France to pass, on a small scale, 
under the same influence, and to exhibit the same results 
as were ai3pointed for all Europe at last. 

And now, what w^as it that awakening Europe found to 
bo the state of things in Italy? I avert my eyes from 
looking again at the biography of the popes; it wwld be 
only to renew a scene of sin and shame. Nor can I, 
without injustice to truth, speak of the social condition of 
fhe^ inhabitants of that peninsula without relating facts 
which would compel my reader to turn over the page with 
a blush. I prefer to look at the maxims of political life 
which had been followed for many centuries, and which 
w-ere first divulged by one of the greatest men that Italy 
has produced, in a work— a.d. 1513— truly characterized 
as a literary prodigy. Certainly nothing can surpass in 
atrocity the maxims therein laid down. 

Machiavelli, in that work, tells us that there are three 
degrees of capacity among men. That one Theprindpies 
understands things by his own natural powers; of Italian 
another, when they are explained to him; a 
third, not at ail. In dealing with these different oniaveiii. 
classes different methods must be used. The last class, 
wiiich is by far the most numerous, is so simj)lo and weak 
that it is very easy to dupe those who belong to it. If 
they cease to believe of their own accord they ought to be 
constrained by force, in the apidication of which, though 
there may be considerable difficulties at first, yet, these once 
overcome by a sufficient unscruiDulousness— veneration, 
security, tranquillity, and happiness will follow. That, if 
a prince is constrained to make his choice, it is better for 
him to be feared than loved ; he should remember that all 
men are ungrateful, fickle, timid, dissembling, and self- 
interested ; that love depends on them, but fear depends 
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m him, and hence it is Ibest to prefer the latter, which is 
in his own hands. The great aim of statesmanship 
should he permanence, which is worth everything else, 
being far more valnable than freedom. That, if a man 
wants to ruin a republic, his proper course is to set it on 
bold undertakings, which it is sure to mismanage; that 
men, being naturally wicked, incline to good only when 
they are compelled ; they think a great deal more of the 
present than the past, and never seek change so long as 
they are made comfortable. 

He recommends a ruler to bear in mind that, while the 
lower class of men may desert him, the superior will not 
only desert, but conspire. If such cannot with certainty 
bo made trustworthy friends, it is very clearly necessary to 
put it out of their power to be enemies. Thus it may be 
observed that the frequent insurrections in Spain, Gaul, 
and Greece against the Eomaiis were entirely due to the 
petty chiefs inhabiting those countries; but that, after 
these had been put to death, everything wnnt on very well. 
Up to a certain point, it should be the grand maxim of a 
wise government to content the people and to manage the 
nobles ; but that, since hatred is just as easily incurred by 
good actions as by bad ones, there will occasionally arise 
the necessity of being wicked in order to maintain power, 
and, in such a case, there should be no hesitation ; for, 
though it is useful to persevere in the path of rectitudo 
while there is no inconvenience, we should deviate from it 
at once ^if circumstances so advise. A prudent prince 
ought not keep his word to his own injury ; he ought to 
bear in mind that one who always endeavours to act as 
duty dictates necessarily insures his own destruction; 
that new obligations never extinguish the memory of 
foiyner injuries in the minds of the superior order of men ; 
that liberality, in the end, generally insures more enemies 
than friends; that it is the nature of mankind to becomo 
as much attached to one by the benefits they render as by 
the favours they receive ; that, where the question is as to 
the taking of life or the confiscation of property, it is 
useful to remember that men forgot the death of their 
relatives, but not the loss of their patrimony; that, if 
cruelties should become expedient, they should be com- 
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initted tlioroiiglily and but onco — it is very impolitic to 
resort to tbem a second time ; tliat there are three 
of deciding any contest — by fraud, by force, or by law, 
and a wise man will make the most suitable choice ; that 
there are also three ways of maintaining control in newly- 
conquered states that have once been free — by mining 
them, by inhabiting them, or by permitting them to keep 
their own laws and to pay tribute. Of these the first will 
often be found tbe best, as we may see from the history of 
the Eomans, who were experienced judges of such cases. 
That, as respects the family of a rival but conquered 
sovereign, the greatest pains should he taken to extinguish 
it completely; for history proves, what many fabulous 
traditions relate, that dangerous political consequences 
have originated in the escape of some obscure or insig- 
nificant member ; that men of the highest order, who are, 
therefore, of sound judgment—^who seek for actual social 
truths for their guidance rather than visionary models 
which never existed — will conform to the decisions of 
reason, and never be influenced by feelings of sentiment, 
unless it is ajDparent that some collateral advantage will 
arise from the tempoi'ary exhibition thereof; and that 
they will put a just estimate on the delusions in which 
, the vulgar indulge, casting aside the so-called interven- 
tions of Divine Providence, which are, in reality, nothing 
more than the concatenation of certain circumstances 
following the ordinary law of cause and effect, but which, 
by interfering with the action of each other, have ^issumod 
a direction which the judgment of the wisest could not 
have foreseen. 

Europe has visited with its maledictions the great 
political winter by whom these atrocious maxims have 
been recommended, forgetting that his offence consists i^ot 
in inventing, but in divulging them. His works thus 
offer the purest example we possess of physical statesman- 
ship. They are altogether imjiassive. He views the 
management of a state precisely as ho might do the 
construction of a macliino, recommending that such a 
%vhccl or such a lever should be introduced, his only 
inquiry being whether it will accomplish his intention. 
As to any happiness or misery it may work, ho gives 
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himself no concern, unless, indeed, they evidently ought to 
enter into the calculation. He had suffered the rack him- 
self under a charge of conspiracy, and borne it without 
fHiiching. Bnt, before Machiavelli wrote, his principles 
had all been carried into practice ; indeed, it would not bo 
difficult to give abundant examples in proof of the asser- 
tion that they had been for ages regarded in Italy as rules 
of conduct. 

Such w’-as the morality which Europe 'detected as exist- 
ing in Italy, carried out with inconceivable wickedness in 
public and private life ; and thus the two causes "we have 
l3een considering — contact with the Saracens in Syria and 
a knowledge of the real state of things in Eomo— con- 
spired together to produce what may be designated as the 
moral impulse, which, in its turn, conspired with the 
Conjoincfi intellectual. Their association foreboded evil 
iimuectuaf ecclesiastical authority, thus taken at great 
amimOTaT disadvantage. Though, from its very birthday, 
impulses. authority had been in absolute opposition 

to the intellectual movement, it might, doubtless, for a 
much longer time have successfully maintained its conflict 
therewith had the conditions remained unchanged. Up 
to this time its chief strength reposed ujDon its moral 
relations. It could point, and did point the attentioii of 
those whose mental culture enabled them to understand 
the true position of affairs, to Europe brought out of 
barbarism, and beginning a course of glorious civilization. 
That ac^^ievement was claimed by the Church. If it were 
true that she had thus brought it to pass, it had been 
altogether wrought by the agency of her moral power, 
intellectual influence in no manner aiding therein, but 
being uniformly, from the time of Constantine the Great 
fco^hat of the Eeformation, instinctively repulsed. When, 
now, the moral power suffered so groat a shock, and was 
not only ready to go over to, but had actually allied itself 
with the intellectual, there was great danger to ecclesias- 
tical authority. And lienee we need not he surprised that 
an impression began to prevail among the clear-thinking 
men of the time that the real functions of that authority 
were completed in j)roducing the partially-civilized con- 
dition to which Europe had attained, the course of events 
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tending evidently to an elimination of that authority as 
an active element in the approaching Euinpean system. 
To such the Church might emphatically address herself, 
pointing out the signal and brilliant results to 
which she had given rise, and displaying the ma- of occlcsias- 
nifest evils which must inevitably ensue if her re- 
lations, as then existing, should be touched. Eor it must 
have been j)lain that the first effect arising from the 
coalition of the intellectual with the moral element would 
be an assertion of the right of private judgment in the 
individual — a condition utterly inconsistent with the 
dominating influence of authority. It was actually upon 
that very principle that the battle of the Eeformation %vas 
eventually fought. She might point out — for it needed 
no prophetic inspiration— that, if once this principle was 
yielded, there could be no other issue in Christendom than 
a total decomposition ; that though, for a little while, the 
separation might be limited to a few great Her feeble 
confessions, these, under the very infiuence of r^'^istance. 
the principle that had brought themselves into existence, 
must, in their turn, undergo disintegration, and the end 
of it he a complete anarchy of sects. In one sense it inay 
bo said that it was in wisdom that the Church took her 
stand upon this point, determining to make it her base of 
resistance; unwisely in another, for it was evident that 
she had already lost the initiative of action, and that her 
very resistance would constitute the first stage in the 
process of decomposition. ^ 

Europe had made a vast step during its Age of Faith. 
Spontaneously it had grown through its youth ; 
and the Italians, who had furnished it with anwusSianges 
many of its ideas, had furnished it also with 
many of its forms of life. In that respect justice has stil^ to 
be done them. When Eome broke away from her con- 
nexions with Constantinople, a cloud of more than Cim- 
merian darkness overshadowed Europe. It was occupied 
by wandering savages. Six hundred years organized it 
into families, neighbourhoods, cities. Those centuries 
found it full of bondmen; they left it without a slave. 
They found it a scene of violence, rapine, lust ; they loft 
it the abode of God-fearing men. Where there had been 
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trackless forests, there were innunieralble steeples glittering 
in the sim ; where there had been bloody chieftains, 
drinking out of their enemies’ skulls, there wore grave 
ecclesiastics, fathoming the depths of fro.e-wdll, predesti- 
nation, election. Investing the clergy with a mysterious 
superiority, the Church asserted the equality of the laity 
from the king to the beggar before God. It disregarded 
wealth and birth, and opened a career for all. Its in- 
fluence over the family and domestic relations wus felt 
through all classes. It fixed paternity by a previous 
ceremony ; it enforced the rule that a wife passes inio the 
family of her husband, and hence it followed that legiti- 
mate children belong to the father, illegitimate to tho 
mother. It compelled women to domestic life, shut them 
out from the priesthood, and tried to exclude them from 
government. In a worldly sense, the mistake that Eomo 
committed was this : she attempted to maintain an intel- 
lectual immobility in the midst of an advancing social state. 
She saw not that society could no more he stopped in its 
career through her mere assertion that it could not and 
should not move, than that the earth could bo checked in its 
revolution merely because she protested that it was at rest. 
She tried, first by persuasion and then by force, to arrest 
the onward movement, but she was overborne, notwith- 
standing her frantic resistance, by the impetuous current. 
Very difierent would it have been had the Italian states- 
men boldly put themselves in the van of progress, and, 
instead ^of asserting an immutability and infallibility, 
changed their dogmas and maxims as the progress of 
events required. Europe need not have waited for Arabs 
and Jews. 

In describing these various facts, I have endeavoured to 
point out impressively how tho Church, so full of vigour 
at first, contained within itself the seeds of inevitalfie 
decay. From the period when it came into collision with 
the intellectual and moral elements, the origin of which 
we have traced, and which conspired together .for its 
Lossofpover Overthrow, it .exhibited a gradual decline; first 
in Churciior- losing its influence upon nations, and ceasing to 
ganmi ions. ^ principle of public action ; next, 

witnessing the alienation of the higher and educated 
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classes, tlic process descending downward tlii-ongli tiie 
social scale, therein retracing the steps of its advance. 
When ecclesiasticisxn became so weak as to be unable to 
regulate international affairs, and was supplanted by 
diplomacy, in the castle the physician was more than a 
rival for the confessor, in the town tlie mayor was a 
greater man than the abbot. There remained a lingering 
influence over individuals, who had not yet risen above a 
belief that it could control their state after death. This 
decline of its ancient influence should be a cause of 
rejoicing to all intelligent men, for an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization allying itself to political power can never now 
be a source of any good. In America we have seen the 
bond that held the Church and State together abruptly 
snapped. It is therefore well that, since the close of the 
Age of Faith, things have been coming back 
with an accelerated pace, to the state in which Sii5gTto\iiG 
they were in the early Christian times, before ancient curis- 
tho founder of Constantinople beguiled the 
devotional spirit to his personal and family benefit — to 
the state in which they were before ambitious men sought 
political advancement and wealth, by organizing hypocrisy 
— when maxims of mox'ality, charity, benevolence, were 
rules of life for individual man — ^when the monitions of 
conscience were obeyed without the suggestions of an 
outward, often an interested and artful promptei* — when 
the individual lived not under the sleepless gaze, the 
crushing hand of a great overwhelming liierarchical or- 
ganization, surrounding him on all sides, doing his think- 
ing for him, directing him in his acts, making him a mere 
automaton, but in simplicity, humility, and truthfulness 
guiding himself according to the light given him, and 
discharging the duties of this troublesome and transitc^i y 
life as ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

For the progressive degradations exhibited by the Eoman 
Church during the Age of Faith, something may bo offered 
as at once an explanation and an excuse. Machiavelli 
relates, in his “ History of Florence ” — a work which, if 
inferior in philosophical penetration to his “ Prince,” is of 
the most singular merit as a literary composition — tliat 
Osporco, a Eoman, having become pope, exchanged his 
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unseemly name for tlie more classical one Sergius, and that 
Connexion of lils sucGOSSors have ever since observed the prac- 
reiigions ideas tice of assuming a new name. This incident 
its ethSiSi^ profoundly illustrates the psychical progress of 
state. Church. During the fifteen centuries that 

we have had under consideration— counting from a little 
before the Christian era— the population of Italy had been 
constantly changing. The old Eoman ethnical element 
had become eliminated partly through the republican and 
imperial wars, and partly through the slave system. The 
degenerated half-breeds, of whom the Peninsula was full 
through repeated northern immigrations, degenerated, as 
time went on, still more and more. After that blood 
admixture had for the most part ceased, it took along time 
for the base ethnical element which was its xmodnct to come 
into physiological correspondence with the country, for 
the adaptation of man to a new climate is a slow, a secular 
change. 

But blood-degeneration implies thought-degeneration. 
It is nothing more than might be expected that, in this 
mongrel race, customs, and language, and even names 
should change — that rivers, and towns, and men should 
receive new appellations. As the great statesman to whom 
I have referred observes, Cfosar and Pompey had disap- 
peared ; John, Matthew, and Peter had come in their stead. 
Barbarized names are the outward and visible signs of 
barbarized ideas. Those early bishops of Pome whose 
dignified acts have commanded our respect, were men of 
Ponian blood, and animated with sentiments that were 
truly Latin ; but the succeeding pontiffs, whose lives were 
so infamous and thoughts so base, were engendered of half- 
breeds. Nor was it until the Italian pojmlation had re-es- 
tablished itself in a physiological relation with the countiy 
— not until it had passed through the earlier stages of 
national life — that manly thoughts and true conceptions 
could be regained. 

Ideas and dogmas that would not have been tolerated for 
an instant in the old, pure, homogeneous Eoman race, 
found acceptance in this adulterated, festering mass. This 
was the true cause of the increasing debasement of Latin 
Jhi'istianitj. Whoever will take the trouble of construct- 
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ing a chart of tho religions conceptions as they successively 
struggled into lights will see how close was their 
connexion with the physiological state of the et^intiie 
Italian ethnical eleiiioiit at the moment. It is a 
sad and humiliating succession. Mariolatry ; the 
invocation of saints; the supreme value of virginity ; the 
worldng of miracles by relics ; the satisfaction of moral 
crimes by gifts of money or goods to the clergy; the 
worship of images; Purgatory; the sale of benefices; 
transulistantiation, or the making of God by the priest; 
the materialization of God — ^that He has e^^es, feet, hands, 
toes; the virtue of pilgrimages; vicarious religion, the 
sinner paying the priest to pray for him ; the corporeality 
of spirits; the forbidding of the Bible to the laity ; tile 
descent to shrine- worship and fetichism; the doctrine that 
man can do more than his duty, and hence have a claim 
upon God ; the sale by the priests of indulgences in sin 
for money. 

But there is another, a very different aspect under which 
we must regard this Church. Enveloped as it was with 
tho many evils of the times, the truly Christian principle 
which was at its basis perpetually vindicated its power, 
giving rise to numberless blessings in spite of the de- 
gradation and wickedness of man. As I have elsewhere 
(Physiology, Book II., Chap, VIII.) remarked, “ The civil 
law exerted an exterior power in human relations ; Chris- 
tianity produced an interior and moral change. 

Tho idea of an ultimate accountability for per- ^ 

sonal deeds, of wliich tbo old Europeans had an ^ 
indistmct perception, became intense and pre- 
cise. The sentiment of universal charity was exemplified 
not only in individual acts, the remembrance of which 
soon passes away, but in tho more permanent instituticn 
of establishments for the rMief of affliction, the spread of 
knowledge, tho propagation of truth. Of the great 
ecclesiastics, many h,,ad risen from the humblest ranks of 
society, and these men, true to their democi'atic instincts, 
were often found to be the inflexible supporters of right 
against might. Eventually coming to be the depositatios 
of the knowloclgo that then existed, they opposed intellect 
to bricte force, in many instances successfully, and by the 

YOL, IL n 
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example of tlie organization of the Church, which was 
essentially republican, they showed how representative 
systems may be introduced into the state. Nor was it over 
communities and nations that the Church displayed her 
chief power. Never in the world before was there such a 
system. From her central seat at Eome, her all-seeing eye, 
like that of Providence itself, could equally take in a 
hemisphere at a glance, or examine the private life of any 
individual. Pier boundless influences enveloped kings in 
their palaces, and relieved the beggar at the monastery 
gate. In all Europe there was not a man too obscure, too 
insignificant, or too desolate for her. Surrounded by her 
solemnities, every one received his name at her altar ; her 
bells chimed at his marriage, her knell tolled at his 
funeral. She extorted from him the secrets of his life at 
her confessionals, and punished his faults Igy her penances. 
In his hour of sickness and trouble her servants sought him 
out, teaching him, by her exquisite litanies and prayers, to 
place his reliance on God, or strengthening him for the 
trials of life by the example of the holy and just. Her 
]n-ayers had an efScacy to give repose to the souls of his 
dead. When, even to his friends, his lifeless body had 
hccoine an offenco, in the name o-^ God she received it into 
her consecrated ground, and under her shadow he rested till 
the great reckon ing-clay. From little better than a slave 
she raised his -wife to he his equal, and, forbidding him to 
have more than one, mot her recompense for those nohlo 
deeds in a firm friend at every fireside. Discountenancing 
all impure love, she |')ut round that fireside the children of 
one mother, and made that mother little less than sacred 
in their eyes. In ages of lawlessness and ra23ine, among 
people hut a ste]3 above savages, she vindicated the invio- 
lability of her precincts against the hand of power, and 
made her temples a refuge and 'sanctuary for the despairing 
and oppressed. Truly she was the shadow of a great rock 
in many a weary land 

This being the point which I consider the end of the 
Italian system as a living force in European jirogress, 
its suhsequent oiDeration being directed to the senses and 
not to the understanding, it will not be amiss if for a 
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moment we extend onr view to later times and to circum- 
stanco>s beyond tlio strict compass of this book, Analyse of 
endeavouring thus to asceiiain the condition 
of the Church, especially as to many devout 
persons it may doubtless appear that she has lost none of 
her power. 

On four occasions there have been revolts against the 
Italian Church system : 1st, in the thirteenth century, the 
iVlbigensian • 2nd, in the fourteenth, the Foip revoUs 
Wiclifite; 3rd, in the sixteenth, the Eeforma- 
tion; 4tli, in the eighteenth, at the French system. 
Eovolution. On each of these occasions ecclesiastical 
authority has exerted whatever offensive or defensive power 
it possessed. Its action is a true indication of its condition 
at the time. Astronomers can determine the orbit of a 
comet or other celestial meteor hy three observations of its 
position as seen from the earth, and taken at intervals apart. 

1st. Of the xilbigensian revolt. Wo have ascertained 
that the origin of this is distinctly traceable The Aibigca- 
to the Mohammedan inffuence of Spain, through 
the schools of Cordova and Granada, pervading Languedoc 
and Provence. Had these agencies produced only the 
gay. scenes of chivalry and courtesy as their material 
results, and, as their intellectual, war-ballads, satires, 
and amorous songs, they had been excused ; but, along 
with such elegant frivolities, there was something of a 
more serious kind. A popular proverb wdll often betray 
national belief, and there was a ]DTOverb in Ihovence, 

Yiler than a priest.” The offensive sectaries also quoted, 
for the ediffcation of the monks, certain texts, to the effect 
that, if a man will not work neither let him eat,” The 
event, in the hands of Simon de Montfoxt, taught them that 
there is such a thing as wresting Scrix^ture to one’s own 
destruction. 

How did the Church deal with this Albigensian heresy ? 
As those do who have an absolutely overwhelming power. 
She did not crush it — that would have been too indulgent ; 
she absolutely annihila feed it. Awake to what must necessa- 
rily ensue from the imperceptible spread of such opinions, 
she remorselessly consumed its birth-place with fire and 
sword ; and, fearful that some fug;itives might have escaped 
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her vigilant eye, or that heresy might go wherever a hale 
of goods might he conveyed, she organized the Inquisition 
wdth its troops of familiars and spies. Six hundred years 
have elapsed since these events, and the south of Franco 
has never recovered from the blow. 

That was a persecution worthy of a sovereign-— a persc- 
ention conducted on sound Italian principles of policy— to 
consider clearly the end to ho attained, and adopt the 
proper means without any kind of concern as to their 
nature. But it was a persecution that implied the posses- 
sion of unlimited and irresponsible j)ower. 

2nd. Of the revolt of Wiclif. W e have also considered tlio 
The revolt of State of affairs which aroused the resistance of 
\viciif. Wiclif. It is manifested by legal enactments 

early in the fourteenth century, such as that ecclesiastics 
shall not go armed, nor join themselves with thieves, nor 
frequent taverns, nor chambers of strumpets, nor visit nuns, 
nor play at dice, nor keep concubines— by the Parliamen- 
tary bill of 1376, sotting forth that the tax paid in England 
to the pope for ecclesiastical dignities is fourfold as much 
as that coming to the king from the whole realm ; that 
alien clergy, -who have never seen nor care to see their 
.. hocks, convey away the treasure of the country — by the 
homely preaching of John Ball, that all men are equal in 
the sight of God. Wiclif s opposition was not only directed 
against corruptions of discipline in the Chnrch, but equally 
against doctrinal eiTors. His dogma that “ God bindeth 
not moi\ to believe any thing they cannot understand ’’ 
is a distinct embodiment of the rights of reason, and the 
noble purpose ho carried into execution of translating the 
Bible from the Vulgate shows in what direction he intended 
the application of that doctrine to be made. Through tlie 
in^uence of the queen of Bichard the Second, who ■was 
a native of that country, his doctrines found an echo in 
Bohemia — Huss not only earnestly adopting his theological 
views, but also joining in his resistance to the despotism of 
the court of Borne and his exposures of the corruptions of 
the clergy. The political point of this revolt in England 
occurs in the refusal of Edward III., at the instigation of 
Wiclif, to do homage to the pope; the religious, in th© 
translation of the Bible 
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Tlioiigli a bull was sent to London requiring the arch- 
heretic to be seized and put in irons, Wiclif died in his 
bed, and his bones rested quietly in the grave for forty-four 
years. Ecclesiastical vengeance burned them at last, and 
scattered them to the winds. 

There was no remissness in the ecclesiastical authority, 
but there “were victories won by the blind hero, John 
Zisca. After the death of that great soldier — whose body 
was left by the road-side to the wolves and crows, and his 
skin dried and made into a drum — in vain was all that 
l^erfidy conld suggest and all that brutality could execute 
resorted to— in vain the sword and hre were passed over 
Bohemia, and the last effort of impotent vengeance tried in 
England — the heretics could not be exterminated nor the 
detested translation of the Bible destroyed. 

3rd. Of the revolt of Luther. As 'we shall have, in a 
subsequent chapter, to consider the causes that tuo revolt of 
led to the Eefonnation, it is not necessary to 
anticipate them in any detail here. The necessities of the 
Eoinan treasury, which suggested the doctrine of sujierero- 
gation and the sale of indulgences as a ready means oi 
relief, merely brought on a crisis which otherwise could not 
have been long postponed, the real point at issue being 
the right of interpretation of the Scriptures by private 
judgment. 

The Church did not restrict her resistance to the use 
of ecclesiastical weapons — those of a carnal kind she also 
employed. Yet we look in vain for the concentrated energy 
with ^\d'iich she annihilated the Albigenses, or the atrocious 
policy with which the Hussites ivere met. The times no 
longer permitted those things. But the struggle was 
maintained with unflinching constancy through the disasters 
and successes of one hundred and thirty years. Then came 
the peace of Westphalia, and the result of the contest was 
ascertained. The Church had lost the whole of northern 
Europe. 

4th. Of the revolt of the philosophers. Besides the 
actual loss of the nations who openly fell away The revolt of 
to Protestantism, a serions detriment was soon the pinioso- 
found to have befallen those still remaining 
nominally faithful to the Church. The fact of secession 
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or adherence depending, in a monarchy, on the personal 
caprice or policy of the sovereign, is by no means a true 
index of the opinions or relations of the subjects ; and thins 
it happened that in several countries in which there was an 
outward appearance of agreement with the Church because 
of the attitude of the government, there was, in reality, 
a total disruption, so far as the educated and thinking 
classes were concerned. This was especially the case in 
France. 

When the voyage of circumnavigation of the globe b}’ 
Magellan had for ever settled all such questions as those 
of the figure of the earth and the existence of the anti- 
podes, the principles upon which the contest was composed 
between the conflicting parties are obvious from the most 
superficial perusal of the history of physics. Free thought 
was extorted for science, and, as its equivalent, an nii- 
molested state for theology. It was an armed truce. 

It was not through either of the parties to that conflict 
that new troubles arose, but through the action of a class 
fast rising into importance— literary men. From the 
beginning to the middle of the last century these philoso- 
phers became more and more audacious in their attaclcs. 
Unlike the scientific, whose theological action was by 
imiDlication rather than in a direct way, these boldly 
assaulted the intellectual basis of faith. The ojiportune 
occurrence of the American Eevolution, hy bringing forward, 
in a prominent manner social evils and political methods 
for their /jure, gave a practical application to the movement 
in Europe, and the Church was found unable to offer any 
kind of resistance. 

From these observations of the state of the Church at 
Sunimai-y of different epochs of her career we are able to 
tiioftnkm determine her movement. There is a time of 
system.^ abounding strength, a time of feebleness, a ti^no 
of ruinous loss, a time of utter exhaustion. What a dif- 
ference between the eleventh and the eighteenth centuries 
It is the noontide and evening of a day of empire. 
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CHAPTER V, 

APFROACXi OF THE AGE OP EEASON IN EUEOPE. 

IT IS PRECEDED BY MARITIME DISCOVERY. 

Consideration of the definite Epochs of Social Life. 

Experimental Philosophy emerging in the Age of Faith. 

The^ Age of Reason nsheved in hy Maritime Discovery and the rise of 
European Criticism. 

IHaritime Discovery.— T/ ie three great Voyages. 

CoLuamus discovers America.^DB Gama doubles the Cape ami reaches 
/;ic?m.-~]MiiGELLAN circumnavigates the Earth.— The Material and 
intellectual Remits of each of these Voyages. 

Digression on the Social Condition of America,— A i isolated human 
Societies the process of Thought and of GiviUzcition is always (he 
same.— Man passes through a determinate succession of Ideas and 
embodies them in determinate Institutions. — The state of Mexico and 
Peru proves the influence of Law in the development of Man. 

I HAVE arrived at tlie last division of my work, the period 
in national life answering to maturity in individual. The 
o]:>jects to be considered differ altogether from those which 
have hitherto occupied onr attention. We have peculiarities 
now to find hmnan axithoiity promoting intellec- oftbeAge'^of 
tnal advancement, and accepting as its maxim 
that the lot of man will be ameliorated, and his power and 
dignity increased, in proportion as he is able to comprehend 
the mechanism of the world, the action of natural laws, and 
to apply jjhysical forces to his use. 

The date at which this transition in European life was 
made will doubtless be differently given accord- Natural 
ing as the investigator changes his point of Eft? 
view. In truth, there is not in national life anatiier. 
any real epoch, because there is nothing in reality abrupt. 
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Events, however great or sudden, are consequences of j^re- 
|3arationslong ago made. In this, there is a perfect parity 
between the course of national and that of individual life. 
Lithe individual, one state merges by imperceptible deo-rees 
into another, each in its beginning and end being altoo’S;her 
indistinct. No one can tell at what moment he ceased to 
be a child and became a boy— at what moment he ceased to 
be a youth and became a man. Each condition, examined 
at a suitable interval, exliibits characteristics perfectly 
distinctive, but, at their common point of contact, the tw- o 
so overlap and blend that, like the intenninglmg of shadow 
and light, the beginning of one and end of the other mav 
be very varionsly estimated. 

In individxial life, since no jxrecise natural ejooch exists 
Artificial society has found it expedient to establish an 

epochs. artificial one, as, for example, the twenty-first 

year. The exigencies of history may be satisfied by 
similar fictions. A classical critic would probably be 
justified m selecting for Ms purpose tfie foundation of 
Constantinople as tlie epocfi of the cominencement of the 
Age of Faith and its capture by the Turks as the close. 
It must be admitted that a very large number of historical 
events stand _,m hai-mony with that arrangement. A 
Origin ana political Writer would perhaps he disnosed tn 
ona^meAgo postpone the date of the epoch to that of 
. . . Of Westphalia, for from that time 

meological elements ceased to have a recognized force 
Protestant, Catholic, Mohammedan, consorting promis- 
cuously together in alliance or at war, accordino- as 
tempomry necessiti^ might indicate. Besides- these Mher 
aitificial epochs might be assigned, each doubtless ha-vino- 
advantages to recommend it to notice. But after alf 
the cMef peculiarity is obvious enough. It is the gradual’ 
decline of, a system that had been in activity for manv 
ages, and its gradual replacement by another. ’ 

As -with the Age of Season in Greece, so with the Ao-q 

^ marked 

° 1!,? ; ^7t^®F^<f"^^®mergenee of asound philosorfiiy - 
a tiue logic dMilaces the, supernatural; experiment 
supei secies speculation. It is very interesting to trace 
the feeble beginnings of modem science in aldiemy and 
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natural magic in countries where no one could understand 
the writings of Alhazen or the Arabian philosophers. 
Out of many names of those who took part in this moYe- 
ment that might be mentioned there are some that deserve 
recollection. 

Albertus Magnus was born a.d. 1193. It was said of 
him that he was great in magic, greater in philosophy, 
greatest in theology.’' By religious profession Aiboi-tus 
lie was a Dominican. Declining the temj^ta- Magnus, the 
tions of ecclesiastical preferment, ho voluntarily 
resigned his bishopric, that he might lead in privacy a 
purer life. As was not uncommon in those days, he was 
accused of illicit commerce with Satan, and many idle 
stories were told of the miracles he wrought. At a great 
banquet on a winter’s day, ho produced all the beauties of 
spring — trees in full foliage, dowers in perfume, meadows 
covered with grass ; but, at a word, the phantom pageant 
was dissolved, and succeeded by appropriate wastes of 
snow. This was an exaggeration of an enteitainment ho 
gave, January 6th, 1259, in the hct-liouse of the convent 
garden. He interested himself in the functions of plants, 
was well acquainted with what is called the sleep of 
flowers, studied their opening and closing. He ander- 
stood that the sap is diminished in volume by evaporation 
from the leaves. He was the fii-st to use the word 
“ affinity " in its modern acceptation. His chemical 
studies present us with some interesting details. He 
knew that the whitening of copper by arsenic is not a 
transmutation, but only the production of an alloy, since 
tlie arsenic can be expelled by heat. He speaks of j)otash 
as an alkali ; describes several acetates ; and alludes to 
the blackening of the skin with nitrate of silver. 

Coiiteinporary ' with him was Eoger Bacon, born 
1214. Ills native country has never yet done Roger Bacon, 
him justice, though his contemporaries truly <iis'^overies oh 
spoke of him as the Admirahlo Doctor.” ' The great 
friar of the thirteenth century has been eclipsed by an 
unworthy namesake. His claims on posterity are enforced 
by his sufferings and ten years’ imprisonment for the 
cause of truth. 

His history, so far as is known, may be briefly told. 
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He was born at Ilohester, in Somersetshire, and studied 
at the University of Oxford. Thence he went to the 
University of Paris, where he took the degree of doctor of 
theology. He was familiar with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic. Of mathematics he truly saj^-s that ‘‘ it is 
the first of all the sciences; indeed, it precedes all others, 
and disposes us to them.” In advance of his age, he 
denied the authority of Aristotle, and tells us that wo 
must substitute that of experiment for it. Of his 
astronomical acquirements we need no better proof than 
his recommendation to Pope Clement IV. to rectify the 
Calendar in the manner actually done subsequently. If 
to him be rightly attributed the invention of spectacles, 
the human race is his debtor. He described the true 
theory of telescopes and microscopes, saying that lenses 
may be ground and arranged in such a way as to render 
it possible to read the smallest letters at incredible 
distances, and to count grains of sand and dust, because 
of the magnitude of the angle under which we may 
perceive such objects. He foresaw the greatest of ail 
inventions in practical astronomy— the application of 
optical means to instruments for the measurement of 
angles. He proposed the proiDulsion of ships through the 
water and of carriages upon roads by merely mechanical 
means. He speculated upon the possibility of makino- a 
fiying-machine. Admitting the truth of alchemy, "^he 
advised fcho experimenter to find out the method by which 
Nature piakes metals and then to imitate it. He knew 
that there are different kinds of air, and tells us that 
there is one which will extinguish fiame. These are 
very clear views for an age which mistook the gases for 
leather-eared ghosts. He warned us to be cautious how 
we conclude that we have accomifiished the transmutation 
of metals, quaintly observing that the distance between 
wJiitened copper and pure silver is very great. He 
showed that air is necessary for the STqoport of fire and 
was the author of the well-known experiment illustratin.o’ 
that fact by putting a lighted lamp under a bell-iar and 
observing its extinction. 

There is no little significance in the expression of 
briar Lacon that the ignorant mind cannot sustain the 
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truth. He was accused of magical practices and of a 
commerce with Satan, though, during the life of r 
Clement IV., who was his friend, he escaped 
%vit]iout public penalties. This pope had wi-itten 
to him a re(][uest that he would furnish him an account of 
his various inventions. In comi3liance therewith, Bacon 
sent him the “ Opus Majus ’’ and other works, together 
with several mathematical instruments which he had 
made with his own hands. But, under the pontificate of 
Nicolas III., the accusation of magic, astrology, and sell- 
ing himself to the Devil -was again pressed, one point 
being that ho had proposed to construct astronomical 
tables for the purpose of predicting future events. Ap- 
prehending the worst, he tried to defend himself by his 
w"ork “ De Nullitate Magim.’’ ‘‘ Because these things arc 
beyond your comprehension, you call them the works of 
the Devil ; your theologians and canonists abhor them as 
the ^productions of magic, regarding them as unworthy of 
a Christian.’’ But it was in vain. His writings w'ere con- 
demned as containing dangerous and susiiected novelties, 
and he was committed to prison. There he remained for 
ten years, until, broken in health, he was released from 
punishment by the intercession of some powerful and 
commiserating personages. He died at the age of seven ty- 
eight. On his death-bed he uttered the melancholy com- 
plaint, ‘‘ I repent now that I have given myself so much 
trouble for the love of science.” If there be found in his 
works sentiments that are more agreeable to tln^ age in 
which he lived than to ours, let us recollect what he says 
in his third letter to Pope Clement : “ It is on account of 
the ignorance of those with whom I have had to deal that 
I have not been able to accomplish more.” 

A number of less conspicuous though not unknown 
names succeed to Bacon. There is Eayniond 
Lully, who was said to have been shut up in the 1 

Tower of London and compelled to make s:old Franlt* 

for Edward Guidon de Montanor, the 
inventor of the philosopher’s balm ; Clopinel, the author ot 
the “ Eomance of the Eose Eichard the Englishman, who 
makes the sensible remark that be who does not join theory 
to practice is like an ass eating hay and not reflecting 
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on what ho is doing; Master Ortholan, who describes 
very prettilj" the making of nitric acid, and approaches to 
the preparation of absolute alcohol under the title of the 
quintessence of wine ; Bernard de Treves, who obtained 
iiinch reputation for the love-philters he prepared for 
Charles Y. of France, their efficacy having been ascer- 
tained by experiments made on servant-girls ; Bartholo- 
mew, the Englishman who first described the method of 
crystallizing and purifying sugar ; Eck de Siilzbach, who 
teaches how metallic crystallizations, such as the tree of 
Diana, a beautiful silvery vegetation, may be produced. 
He proved experimentally that metals, when they oxidize, 
increase in weight; and says that in the month of 
Kovember, a.d. 1489, ho found that six pounds of an 
amalgam of silver heated for eight days augmented in 
weight three pounds. The number is, of course, erroneous, 
but his explanation is very surprising. This augmenta- 
tion of weight comes from this, that a spirit is united 
with the metal ; and what proves it is that this artificial 
cinnabar, submitted to distillation, disengages that spirit.” 
He was within a hair’s-breadth of anticipating Priestley 
and Lavoisier by three hundred years. 

The alchemists of the sixteenth century not only 
Anguroiii. the occiij^ied themsclves with experiment ; sonte of 
poflicaiaiche- them, as Augurelli, aspired to poetry. He un- 
dertook to describe in Latin verses the art of 
making gold. His hook, entitled Ohiysopoeia,” was 
dedicated to Leo X., a fact which shows the existence of 
a greater public liberality of sentiment than heretofore. 
It is said that the author expected the Holy Father to 
make him a handsome recompense, hut tho good-natured 
pope merely sent him a large empty sack, saying that ho 
who knew how to make gold so admirably only needed 
a purse to put it in. 

The celebrated work of Basil Valentine, entitled 
Basil ''Currus triumphalis Antimonii,” introduced 
Valentine the metal antimony into the practice of medicine. 

mtMmy attention of this author was first directed 

to the therapeutical relations of the metal by 
observing that some swine, to which a portion of it had 
been given, grew fat with surprising rapidity. There 
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were certain monks in Ms vicinity wlio, during tlie season 
of Lent, had reduced themselves to the last degree of 
attenuation by fasting and other mortifications of the fiesli. 
On these Basil was induced to try the powers of the metaL 
To his surprise, instead of recovering their flesh and fat- 
ness, they were all killed; hence the name jDopularly 
given to the . metal, antirnoine, because it does not agree 
'with the constitution of a monk. Up to this time it had 
passed under the name of stibium. With a result not very 
different was the ai)plication of antimony in the composi- 
tion of printer’s tyj)0-metaL Administered internally or 
tiiiis mechanically used, this metal proved equally noxious 
to ecclesiastics. 

It is scarcely necessary to continue the relation of these 
scientific trifles. Enough has been said to illus- The new 
trate the quickly-spreading taste for expert- 
mental inquiry. I now hasten to the description of more 
important things. 

In the limited space of this book I must treat these 
suhjects, not as they should be dealt with Difficulty of 
philosophically, but in the manner that cir- treatin^Mt 
eumstances permit. Even with this imperfec- 
tion, their description spontaneously assumes an almost 
dramatic form, the facts offering themselves to all reflect- 
ing men with an air of surpassing dignity. On one hand 
it is connected with topics the most sublime, on the other 
it descends to incidents the most familiar and useful ; on 
one hand it elevates our minds to the relations p,of suns 
and myriads of worlds, on the other it falls to the every- 
day acts of our domestic and individual life; on one 
hand it turns our thoughts to a vista of ages so infinite 
that the vanishing point is in eternity, on the other it 
magnifies into importance the transitory occupation of, a 
passing hour. Knowing how great are the roquiremonts 
for the right treatment of such topics, I might shrink 
from this portion of my hook with a conviction of in- 
capacity. I enter upon it with hesitation, trusting rather 
to the considerate indulgence of the reader than to any 
worthiness in the execution of the work. 

In the history of the philosophical life of Greece, we 
have seen (Chapter II.) how important were tho influences 
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of maritinie discovery and the rise of criticism. Con- 
jointly they closed the Greek Age of Faith. In the life 
of Europe, at the point we have now reached, they came 
into action again. As on this occasion the circninstances 
connected with them are nnmerons and important, I shall 
A roicb of consider them separately in this and the follow- 
the^lgeof ing chapter. And, Jdrst, of maritime enter- 
ReasQQ. prise, which was the harbinger of the Age of 
Eeason in Europe. It gave rise to three great voyages — 
the discovery of America, the doubling of the Cape, and 
the circumnavigation of the earth. 

At the time of which we are speaking, the commerce of 
state of McciL- Mediterranean was chiefly in two directions, 

torraueaii The poi’ts of the Black Sea furnished suitablo 
trade, dcpots for produco brought down the Tanais and 
other rivers, and for a large portion of the India trade 
that had come across the Caspian. The seat of this com- 
merce was Genoa. 

The other direction was the south-east. The shortest 
course to India was along the Euphrates and the Persian 
Gulf, but the Bed and Arabian seas offered a cheaper and 
safer route. In the ports of Syria and Egypt were there- 
fore found the larger part of the commodities of India. 
This trade centred in Venice. A vast development had 
been given to it through the Crusades, the Venetians 
probably finding in the transport service of the Holy 
Wars asr- great a source of profit as in the India trade. 

Toward the latter part of the fourteenth century it 
Rivaiiyof h^camc apparent that the commercial rivalry 
Genoa and between Venice and Genoa would terminate to 
the disadvantage of the latter. The irrup- 
tipn of the Tartars and invasion of the Turks had com- 
pletely dislocated her Asiatic lines of trade. In the 
wars between the two republics * Genoa had suffered 
severely. Partly for this reason, and partly through the 
advantageous treaties that Venice had made with the 
sultans, giving her the privilege of consulates at Alexan- 
dria and Damascus, this republic had at last attained a 
supremacy over all competitors. The Genoese establish- 
ments on the Black Sea had become worthless. 
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With ruin “before them, and Tinwilling to yield their 
Eastern connexions, the merchants of Genoa had tried 
to retrieve their affairs by war ; her practical sailors saw 
that she might be re-established in another way. There 
were among them some who were well ac- Attempt to 
qiiainted with the globular form of the earth, reaciiintiiaby 
and with what had been done by the Moham- 
medan astronomers for determining its circumference by 
the measurement of a degree on the shore of the Eed Sea. 
These men originated the attempt to reach India by sail- 
ing to the west. 

By two parties — the merchants and the clergy — -theii 
suggestions wore received with little favour. Oi^position to 
The former gave no encouragement, perhaps be- scheme. 
cause such schemes were unsuited to their existing arrange- 
ments ; the latter disliked them because of their susj)ected 
irreligious nature. The globular form bad been con- 
demned by such fathers as Lactantius and Augustine. In 
the Patristic Geography the earth is a flat surface bor- 
dered by the waters of the sea, on the yielding support 
of which rests the crystalline dome of the sky. These 
doctrines were for the most part supported by passages 
from the Holy Scriptures, perversely wrested from their 
proper meaning. Thus Cosmas Indicopleustes, whose 
Patristic Geography had been an authority for nearly 
eight hundred years, triumphantly disposed of the S2>heri- 
city of the earth by demanding of its advocates how in 
the day of judgment, men on the other side ol^ a globe 
could see the Lord descending through the air I 

^mong the Genoese sailors seeking the welfare of 
their city was one destined for immortality— Christo 2 )her 
Columbus. 

His father was a wool-comber, yet not a man of '^he 
comnon sort. Ho procured for his son a know- coiumbiiB, 
ledge of aiithmetic, drawing,, painting; and early lue of, 
Columbus is said to have written a singularly beautiful 
hand. For a short time he was at the University of 
Pavia, but he went to sea when he was only fourteen. 
After being engaged in the Syrian trade for many years, 
he had made several voyages to Guinea, occupying Ms 
time when not at sea in tlie construction of charts for sale, 
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tlierohy supporting not only Iiimsolf, Liit also liis aged 
fatlier,*'and Uncling means for the education of his hrothors. 
Under these circumstances he had obtained a com 2 }etent 
knowledge of geography, and, though the state of public 
opinion at the time did not permit such doctrines to be 
openly avow’-ed, he believed that the sea is everywhere 
navigaldo, that the earth is round and not hat, that there 
arc antipodes, that he torrid zone is habitable, and that 
tliero is a proportionate distribution of land in the 
northern and southern hemispheres. Adopting. the Pa- 
tristic logic when it suited his purpose, he reasoned 
His arc-ument siucG the oaitli is made for man, it is not 
r-»r' lands to likely that its surface is too largely covered with 
the west. ’\vater, and that, if there are lands, they must 
be inhabited, since the command was renevred at the Flood 
that man should replenish the earth. He asked, Is it 
likely that the sun shines upon nothing, and that the 
nightly watches of the stars are wasted on trackless seas 
and desert lands?” But to this reasoning he added 
facts that were more substantial. One Martin Vincent, 
who had sailed many miles to the west of the x^zoros, 
related to him that he had found, floating on tho sea, a 
piece of timber evidently carved without iron. Another 
sailor, Pedi*o Correa, his brother-in-law, had met wdtli 
enormous caries. On the coast of Flores the sea had cast 
up two dead men with large faces, of a strange asjiect, 
Columbus appears to have formed his theory that the 
East Indies could ho reached by sailing to the west about 
A.n. 1474. He was at that time in corres2:)ondenco with 
Toscfinelli, the Florentine astronomer, who held the same 
doctrine, and who sent him a rnaj) or chart constructed 
on the travels of Marco Polo. He offered his services first 
to his native city, then to Portugal, then to Spain, and, 
through his brother, to England ; his chief inducement in 
each instance being that the riches of India might be 
fhxis secured. In Lisbon he had married. While ho lay 
sick near Belem an unkno^vn voice whispered to him in 
a dream, “ God will cause thy name to be wonderfully 
resounded through the earth, and will give tlieo the keys 
of the gates of the ocean, which are closed with strong 
chains ! ” The death of his wife appears to have broken 
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the last link wliich held him tq' Portugal, where he had 
been since 1470. One evening, in the antiimn of 1485, a 
man of majestic presence, pale, care-worn, and, though 
in the meridian of life, with silver hair, leading a little 
boy by the hand, asked alms at the gate of the Eranciscaii 
convent near Palos — not for himself, but only a little 
bi'ead and water for his child. This was that ColTimbns^ 
destined to give to Europe a new wbrj-d. 

In extreme poverty, he was making his way to the 
Spanish court. After many wearisome delays 2 .. 
his suit was referred to a council at Salamanca, by the 
before which, however, his doctrines were con- 
fiited from the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the 
Prophecies, the Gospels, the Epistles, and the writings of 
the fathers — St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, 
St. Gregory, St. Basil, St. Ambrose. Moreover, they were 
demonstrably inconsistent with reason ; since, if even he 
should depart from Spain, “ the rotundity of the earth 
would present a kind of mountain up which it was im- 
possible for him to sail, even with the fairest wind and 
so he could never get back. The Grand Cardinal of Spain 
had also indicated their irreligious nature, and Columbus 
began to fear that, instead of receiving aid as a discoverer, 
he should fall into trouble as a heretic. Hovr- 
ever, after many years of mortification and pro- la adopts ws 
crastination, he at length prevailed with Queen 
Isabella ; and on April 17, 1492, in the field before Granada, 
then just wrenched from the Mohammedans by the^rms of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he received his commission. With 
a nobleness of purpose, he desired no reward unless ho 
should succeed ; but, in that case, stipulated that he should 
have the title of Admiral and Viceroy, and that his per- 
quisite should be one tenth of all he should discover— con- 
ditions which show what manner of man this great sailor 
was. He had bound himself to contribute one-eighth to 
the expenses of the expedition: this he accomplished 
through the Pinzons of Palos, an old and wealthy sea- 
faring family. These arrangements once rati- The expedi- 
fied, he lost not a moment in completing the tion prepared, 
preparations for his expedition. The royal authority 
enabled him to take — forcibly, if necessary — both ships 
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and men. But even with that advantage he woiiLl 
hardly have succeeded if the Pinzons had not joined 
heartily vdth him, personally sharing in the dangers of 

the voyage. tv. 

The snn, by jonrnejdng to the west, nses on India at 
last. ‘On Friday, August 3, 1492, the weary 
struggles and hkrt-sickness of eighteen years 
Athntic, supplication were over, and, as the day was 

breaking, Columbus sailed with three little ships from I\rlos, 
carrying with him charts constructed on the basis of that 
which ToscaneUi had formerly sent, and also a letter to 
the Grand Khan of Tartary. On the 9th lie saw the 
Canaries, being detained among^ them three weeks by the 
provisioning and repairing of his ships. He left tliein on 
September Gtli, escaping the pursuit of some caravels sent 
out by the Portuguese government to intercept him. He 
now steered due west. Nothing of interest occurred until 
nightfall on September 13th, when he remarked with sur- 
prise that the needle, which the day before had pointed 
due north, was varying half a point to the west, the effect 
becoming more and more marked as the expedition advanced. 
He was now beyond the track of any former navigator, 
and with no sure guide but the stars; the heaven was 
everywhere, and everywhere the sea. On Sunday, 16th, 
he encountered many floating weeds, and picked up what 
was mistaken for a live grasshopper. For some days the 
weeds increased in quantity, and retarded the sailing of 
the ships. On the 19th two pelicans flew on board. Thus 
far he had had an easterly wind ; but on September 20th 
it changed to south-west, and many little birds, ‘‘ such as 
those that sing in orchards,” were seen. His men now 
became mutinous, and reproached the king and queen for 
trusting to “ this bold Italian, who wanted to make a great 
lord of himself at the price of their lives.” 

On September 25th Pinzon reported to him that he 
thought he saw land; but it proved to be only clouds. 
With great difficulty he kept down his mutinous crew. 
On October 2nd he observed the seaweeds drifting from 
east to west. Pinzon, in the Pinta, having seen a flight of 
parrots going to the south-west, the course was altered on 
October 7th, and he steered after them west-south- west ; he 
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liad liitlierto been on the parallel 26^ N. On the evening 
of October lith the signs of - land had become so uninis- 
takablc that, after vesper hymn to the Yirgin, he made an 
address of congratnlation to his creAV, and commended 
watulifiiluess to them. His course was nos\^ due west. A 
little before midnight, Columbus, on the fore- Discuvory of 
castle of his ship, saw a moving light at a di»s- 
tance; and two hours after a signal-gun was iired from 
the Pinta. A sailor, Eodrigo de Triana, had descried land. 
The ships were laid to. As soon as day dawned tliej made 
it out to be a verdant island. There were naked Indians 
upon the beach watching their movements. At sunrise, 
October 12, 1492, the boats were manned and armed, and 
Columbus wurs the first European to set foot on the new 
world. 

The chief events of the voyage of Columbus were, 1st. 
The discovery of the lino of no magnetic varia- Events of the 
tion, ‘which, as we shall see, eventually led to the 
circumnavigation of the earth. 2nd. The navigability of 
the sea to the remote west, the weeds not offering any 
ijisuperable ohstruction. When the ships left Palos it was 
universally believed- that the final border or verge of the 
earth is where the western sky rests upon the sea, and the 
air and clouds, fogs and water, are commingled. Indeed, 
that boundary could not actually be attained ; for, long 
before it was possible to reach it, the sea was laden with 
inextricable %veeds, through which a ship could not pass. 
This legend was perhaps derived from the stories df adven- 
turous sailors, who had been driven by stress of weather 
towards the Sargasso Sea, and seen an island of weeds many 
hundreds of square miles in extent — green meadows float- 
ing in the ocean.- 8rd. As to tho new continent, Columbus 
never kne^v the nature of his own discovery. He died #n 
the belief that it was actually some part of Asia, and 
Americus Vespucius entertained tho same misconception. 
Their immediate successors supposed that Mexico was the 
Quin say, in China, of Marco Polo. For this reason I do 
not think that the severe remark that the name of America 
is a monuniont of human injustice ” is altogether merited. 
Had the true state of things been known, doubtless the 
event would have been different. The name of America 

m2 
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first occurs in an edition of Ptolemy's Geograpky, on a map 
by Hylaeomylns. 

‘ Two otlier incidents of no little interest followed tliis 
of successful voyage : tbe first was the destruction 
iSistic of Patristic Geography ; the second the consc- 
Oc-ography. tfie fiight of Pinzon's parrots. Though, 

as we now know, the conclusion that India had been reached 
Avas not Avarraiited by the facts, it was on all sides admitted 
that the old doctrine Avas overthrown, and that the admiral 
had reached Asia by sailing to the west. This necessarily 
implied the globular form of the earth. As to the second, 
never Avas an augury more momentous than that flight of 
parrots. It has been well said that this event determined 
the distribution of Latin and German Christianity in the 
Kgav World. 

The discoA^ery of America by Leif, the son of Eric the 
Provioiis cannot diminish the claims of 

Scandinavian Columbus. The Avandering Scandinavians had 
discuvei-y. reached the shores of America first in the vicinity 
of Nantucket, and had given the name of V inland to the 
region extending from beyond Boston to the south of Noav 
York, But the memory of these A^oyages seems totally to 
have passed aAA^ay, or the lands AA^ere confounded Avith 
Greenland, to AAdiich Nicolas Y. had appointed a bishop 
A.D. 1448. Had these traditions been knoAvn to or respected 
by Columbus, he would undoubtedly have steered his ships 
more to the north. 

Immediately on the return of Columbus, March 15, 1493, 
The papal King and Queen of Spain despatched air am- 

grunt to‘ bassador to Pope Alexander YI. for the purpose 
Spam. of insuring their rights to the neAV territories, 

on the same principle that Martin Y. had already giYm to 
the King of Portugal possession of all lands he might dis- 
co A^er between Cape Bojador and the East Indies, Avitb 
plenary indulgence for the souls of those Avho perished in 
the conquest. The pontifical action Avas essentially based 
on the princij)]e that pagans and infidels have no laArful 
property in their lands and goods, but that the children of 
God may rightfully take them away. The bull that Avas 
issued bears date May, 1493. Its principle is, that all 
countries under the sun are subject of right to papal dis“ 
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posal. It gives to Spain, in the Mness of apostolic power, 
ail lands west and south of a line drawn from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic pole, one hundred leagues west of the 
Azores. The donation includes, by the authority of 
Almighty God, whatever there is toward India, but saves 
; the existing rights of any Christian princes. It forbids, 

' under pain of excommunication, any one trading in that 

direction, threatening the indignation of Almighty God 
and his holy apostles Peter and Paul. It directs the bar- 
barous nations to be subdued, and no pains to be spared 
for reducing the Indians to Christianity. 

This suggestion of the line of no magnetic variation was 
due to Columbus, who fell into the error of sup- nvignotk 
posing it to be immovable. The infallibility line of iKi va* 
of the pontiff not extending to matters of science, 

I lie committed the same mistake. In a few years it was 

i discovered that the line of no variation was slowly moving 

: to the east. It coincided with the meridian of London in 

'i 1662. 

f The obstacles that Patristic Geogi'aphy had thrown in 

the way of maritime adventui^e were thus finally removed, 
but Patristic Ethnology led to a fearful tragedy. Patristic ets* 
With a critical innocence that seems to have nic^i 
overlooked physical impossibilities and social difficulties, 
it had been the ^Dractice to refer the peopling of nations 
to legendary heroes or to the patriarchs of Scripture. The 
French were descended from Prancus, the son of Hector ; 
the Britons from Brutus, the son of .^neas ; the ^nealogy 
of the Saxon kings conid be given up to Adam ; but it may 
excite our mirthful surprise that the conscientious Spanish 
chronicles could rise no higher than to Tnbal, the grandson 
of Noah. The divisions of the Old AVorld, Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, were assigned to the three sons of Noah — Shjjm, 
Ham, and Japheth ; and the parentage of those continents 
I was given to those patriarchs respectively. In this manner 

all mankind were brought into a family relationship, all 
equally the descendants of Adam, equally participators in 
his sin and fall. As long as it was supposed that the lands 
of Oolnmhiis were a part of Asia there was no difficulty ; 
but when the true position and relations of the American 
continent were discovered, that it. was separated from Asia 
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by a waste of waters of many thousand miles, how did the 
Dnniiii that stand with the new-comers thus suddenly 

the Jmiians obtruded on the scene ? The voice of the fathers 
are men. altogether against tlie possibility of their 

Adamic descent. St. Augustine had denied the globuhir 
form and the existence of Antipodes ; for it was iinj^ossiblc 
that there should be people on what was thus vainly 
asserted to be the other side of the earth, since none such 
are mentioned in the Scriptures. The lust for gold was 
only too ready to find its justification in the obvious con- 
clusion ; and the Spaniards, with appalling atrocity, j>ro- 
ceeded to act toward these unfortunates as though they 
did not belong to the human race. Already their lands 
and goods had been taken from them by apostolic authority. 
Their persons w’-ere next seized, under the text that the 
heathen are given as an inheritance, and the uttermost 
The American parts of the earth for a possession. It was one 
tragedy. unspeakable outrage, one unutterable ruin, with- 
out discrimination of age or sex. Those who died- not 
under the lash in a tropical sun died in the darkness of the 
mine. From sequestered sand-banks, where the red flam- 
ingo fishes in the grey of the moiTiing ; from fever-stricken 
mangrove thickets, and the gloom of impenetrable forests ; 
from hiding-places in the clefts of rocks, and the solitude 
of invisible caves ; from the eternal snow^s of the Andes, 
where there was no witness but the all-seeing Sun, there 
went up to God a cry of human despair. By millions upon 
millions,^* wdiole races and nations were remorselessly cut 
off. Tlio Bislioj)' of Chiapa affirms that more than fifteen 
millions were exterminated in his time! From Mexico 
and Peru a civilization that might liave instructed Euro])e 
tiig crime of was cTushed out. Is it for nothing that Spain 
has been made a hideous skeleton among living 
nations, a warning spectacle to the -world ? Had not her 
punishment overtaken her, men would have surely said, 
“ There is no retribution, there is no God !” It has been 
her ^ evil destiny to ruin two civilizations. Oriental and 
Occidental, and to he ruined thereby herself. With cir- 
cumstances of dreadful barbarity she expelled the Moors, 
who had become children of her soil hj as loaig a residence 
as the Normans have had in England from William the 
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Conqueror to oiir time. In America slie destroyed races 
more civilized tlian herself. Expulsion and emigration 
have deprived her of her hest hlood, her great cities have 
sunk into insignilicance, and towns that once had more 
tlian a million of inhabitants can now only show a few 
scantj?- thousands. 

The discovery of America agitated Europe to its deepest 
foundations. All classes of men were affected. The popu- 
lace at once went wild with a lust of gold and a love of 
adventure- Well migiit Pomponiu>s Linfeus, under process 
for his philosophical opinions in Eome, shed tears of joy 
wiien tidings of the great event reached him ; wnll might 
Leo X., a few years later, sit up till far in the night 
reading to his sister and his cardinals the “ Oceanica” of 
xVnghicra. 


Vasco da 
Gama. 

African coast- 
ing voyages. 
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period proposed to determine it by magnefcical observations. 
'J'bc Turiation itself could not be accounted for on tlie doc- 
trine vulgarly received, that magnetism is an effluvium 
issuing ibrtli from tbe root of tbe tail of tbe Little Bear, 
but was scicntiiieally, tboiigii eiToneously, explained by 
Oill'ort’s livpotbesis that earthy substance is attractive— 
lliut a needle approaching a continent will incline towmrd 
it ; find hence that in the midst of the xltiantic, being 
e(|ua]Iy distinhed by Europe and America, it will point 
evenly between both. 

Pedro de Covillio had sent word to King John II., from 
Cairo, by two Jews, Eabbi Abraham and Eabbi Joseph, 
Xfwstiiafc there was a south cape of Africa which 

could be doubled. They brought with them an 
bfduubi.'d. Qf •f;P 0 African coast. This was 

about the time that Bartholomew Diaz had reached the 
Cape in two little pinnaces of fifty tons apiece. He sailed 
August, 1486, and returned December, 1487, with an 
account of his discovery. Covilho had learned from the 
Arabian mariners, who. were j)erfectly familiar with the 
east coast, that they had frequently been at the south of 
Africa, and that there was no difficulty in 23 assing round 
the continent that way. 

A voyage to the south is even more full of portents than 
one to the west. The accustomed heavens seem to sink aw’ay, 
BeCkma’s nightly approached. Yasco 

sncces>fiu de Gama set sail July 9, 1497, with three shq^s 
war. ^ men, having with him the Arab map. 

King John had employed his Jewish x^hysicians, Eoderigo 
and Joseph, to devise what holj) they could from the stars. 
They apjdied the astrolabe to marine use, and constructed 
tables. These wmro the same doctors who had told him 
that Columbus would certainly succeed in reaching India, 
and advised him to send out a secret expedition in anticipa- 
tion, wliich was actually clone, though it failed through 
wisnt of rescdiztion in its captain. Encountering tlie usual 
difficulties, teinj>estuous weather, and a mutinous crew, 
who conspired to |)ut him to death, De Gama succeeded, 
November 20 , in doubling the Gape. On March 1 st he met 
seven small Arab vessels, and was surprised to find that 
they used the compass, quadrants, sea-charts, and “ had 
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divei’S maritime mysteries not short of the Tortiigals.’^ 
^Vith joy he soon after recovered sight of the ne roaches 
northern stars, so long unseen. He now bore 
away to the north-east, and on May 19, 1498, reached 
Calicut, on the Malabar coast. 

The consequences of this voyage were to the last degree 
i miiortant. The commercial arrangements of ^ commercial 
Europe were completely dislocated ; Venice was revolution 
deprived of her mercantile supremacy; the 
hatred of G enoa was gratified ; prosperity left the Italian 
towns ; Egypt, hitherto supposed to possess a pre-eminent 
advantage as offering the best avenue to India, suddenly 
lost her position ; the commercial monopolies so long in 
the hands of the European Jew's were broken down. The 
discovery of America and passage of the Cape were the 
first steps of that prodigious maritime development soon 
exhibited by Western Europe. And since commercial 
prosperity is forthwith followed by the production of men 
and concentration of w^ealth, and moreover implies an 
energetic intellectual condition, it appeared before long 
that the three centres of population, of wealth, of intellect 
Avere shifting westwardly. The front of Europe was 
suddenly changed ; the ' British islands, hitherto in a 
sequestered and eccentric position, were all at once put 
in the van of the new movement. 

Commercial rivalry had thus passed from Venice and 
Genoa to Spain and Tortugal. The circumnavigatign of the 
earth originated in a dispute between these kingdoms re- 
specting the Molucca Islands, from which nutmegs, cloves, 
and mace were obtained. Ferdinand Magellan Ferdinand 
had been in the service of the King of Portugal ; 
hut an application he had made for an increase of spanfs?^^ 
half a ducat a month in his stipend having been service. ^ 
refused, he jiRSsed into the service of the King of Spain 
along with one Kuy Falero, a friend of his, w^ho, among the 
vulgar, bore the reputation of a conjurer or magician, but 
who really possessed considerable astronomical attain- 
ments, devoting himself to the discovery of improved means 
for finding the place of a ship at sea. Magellan persuaded 
the Spanish government that the Snico Islands could 
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l.e l>y Kuiliiig to the west, tlie rorlitgiiasc liaving 

prcvliniFly reached them by sailing to the east, and, if this 
were accomplished, Bpain would haTC as good a title to 
Iheiii, under the bull of Alexander VI., as rortiigaL 
C'cat ships, Carrying 237 men, Nvero accordingly 

v(Vh;o eqnippecl, and on August 10, IdlO, Magellan 
c.r,hU!«v:ci. galled from Seyille. The Trinitie wRas the 
adiuirars >ship, but tlio Ban Vittoria was destined for 
immortality. He struck boldly for the south-west, not 
crossing the trough of the Atlantic as Goiiimbiis had done, 
hut passing down the length of it, his aim being to find 
sonic cleft or passage in the American Continent through 
vdiicli lie miglit sail into the Gh’cat South Sea. For 
se’centy days ho was becalmed under the line. Ho then 
lost sight of the north star, but courageously beld on 
toward the ‘‘ polo antartike.” He nearly foundered in a 
storm, “wiiicli did not abate till the three fires called 
Bt. Helen, St. Nicholas, and St. Clare ajipoared playing in 
the rigging of the ships.” In a new* land, to which he 
gaTO the name of Patagoni, he found giants ''‘of good 
corpora ture” clad in skins; one of them, a yery pdoasant 
and traetahle giant, was terrified at his own visage in a 
looldng-glass. Among the sailors, alarmed at the distance 
they had come, mutiny broke out, requiring the most un- 
flinching resolution in the commander for its suppression. 
In spite of ins watchfulness, one ship deserted him and 
Tie penctmira Spain. His iicrsevcrance and 

the AtiKjrimn rcsolution weto at last rewarded by the dis- 
contiiiciit. Qf the strait named by him San "\’ittoria, 

in affectionate honour of his ship, but wliicli, wdth a 
worthy sentiment, other sailors >soon changed to “the 
Strait of Magellan.” On Hovember 28, 1520, after a year 
Cv#<ach^» the and a quarter of struggling, he issued fortli 
Radfic Ocean, from its westcm portals and entered the C4reat 
South Sea, shedding tears of joy, as Pigafetti, an eye- 
%vitness, relates, when he recognized its infinite expanse 
—tears of stern joy that it had pleased God to bring 
him at length where he might grapple wdth its un- 
known dangers. Admiring its illimitable but placid 
surface, and exulting in the meditation of its ecret perils 
soon to be tried, he com*t£K)usiy imjposed on it the name it 
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is for ever (o Lear, “ tlio Pacifio Ocean.” While baffling 
ibr an entry into it, he observed with surprise that in the 
month of Octoljcr the nights arc only four hours long, 
and “considered, in this his navigation, that the polo 
antartike hath no notable star like the pole artike, hut 
that there be two clouds of little stars somewhat dark 
ill the middest, also a cross of fine clear stars, but that 
here the needle becomes so sluggish that it needs must 
ho moved ivith a Int of loadstone before it will righth" 
point.” 

And noiv the great sailor, having burst through tlio 
harrier of the American continent, steered for iiie ividfio 
tlie north-west, attempting to regain the equator. Oewm crossed. 
For three months and twenty da^^s he sailed on the Pacific, 
find never saw inhabited land. He w^as compelled by 
famine to strip off the pieces of skin and leather wliorewith 
his rigging ivas here and there bound, to soak them in the 
sea and then soften them -with w-arin water, so as to make 
a w-retehed food ; to eat the sweepings of the ship and 
other loathsome matter ; to drink water that had become 
putrid by keeping; and yet he resolutely held on his 
course, though his men were dying daily. As is quaintly 
observed, “ their gums grew over their teeth, and so they 
could not eat.” He estimated that he sailed over this 
unfathomable sea not less than 12,000 miles. 

In the whole liistoiy of human undertakings there is 
nothing that exceeds, if indeed there is anything that 
equals, this voyage of Magellan’s. That of Celumbus 
dwindles aw'ay in comparison. It is a display of super- 
human^ courage, superhuman perseverance— a display of 
resolution not to be diverted from its jmrpose by any 
motive ov any suffering, but inflexibly persisting to its 
end. Well might his despairing sailors come to the cop 
elusion that they had entered on a trackless 'waste of waters, 
endless belbre them and hopeless in a return. “ But, 
though the Church hath evermore from Holy Writ affirmed 
that the earth should be a wide-spread plain bordered by 
the waters, yet ho comforted himself w’-hen he considered 
that in the eclipses of the moon the shadow cast of the 
earth is round ; and as is the shadow, such, in like manner, 
is the substance.” It was a stout heart— a heart of triple 
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brass— whicli could tlms, against sucli autliority, extract 
lUiTielding faith from a shadow, 

this unparalleled resolution mot its reward at last. 
Ma^iyllan reached a group of islands north of the equator 
— the Ladrones. In a few days more he became aware 
sr.v.Misin labours had been successful; he met 

liir'itinui't, with adYcnturers from Sumatra. But, though 
he had thus grandly accomplished his object, it 
was not given to him to complete the circumnavigation of 
the globe. At an island called Zebu, or Mutan, he was 
killed, either, as has been variously related, in a mutiny 
of his men, or — as they declared — in a condict with the 
savages, or insidiously by poison. “ The general,” they 
said, “ was a very brave man, and received his death* 
wound in his front ; nor would the savages yield up his 
body for any ransom.” Through treason and revenge it 
is not unlikely that he fell, for he was a stern man ; no 
one but a very stern man could have accomplished so 
daring a deed. Hardly was he gone when his crew 
learned tliat they were actually in the vicinity of the 
l\loliiceas, and that the object of their voyage was accom 
plishecl. On the morning of Kovember 8, 1521, having 
Injen at sea two years and three months, as the sun was 
rising they entered Tidore, the chief port of the Bpice 
Islands. The King of Tidore sw'ore upon the Koran 
alliance to the King of Spain. 

I need not allude to the wonderM objects —destined 
soon become common to voyagers in the Indian 
Archipelago— that greeted their eyes: elephants in trap- 
pings ; vases, and vessels of porcelain ; birds of Paradise, 

“ that fly not, but be blown by the wdnd exhaustless 
stores of the coveted spices, nutmegs, mace, cloves. And 
npw they parepared to bring the news of their success 
back to Spain. Magellan's lieutenant, Sebastian d’Elcano, 
directed his course for the Cape of Good Hope, again 
encountering the most fearful hardships. Out of his 
slender crew ho lost twenty-one men. He doubled the 
Circumnavi- ^^^st ; and OB September 7, 1522, in the 

earlr Luoar, near Seville, under his orders, 

' the good ship San Yittoria came safely to an 
anchor. She had accomplished the greatest achievement 
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in the history of the Iminan race. She had circumnavigated 
the earth. 

Magellan thus lost his life in his enterprise, and yet he 
made an enviable exchange. Doubly ^immortal, and 
thrice hap]")y ! for he impressed his name indelibly on the 
earth and the sky, on the strait that connects the two great 
oceans, and on those clouds of starry worlds seen in the 
southern heavens. He also imposed a designation on tho 
largest portion of the surface of the globe. His tiie 
lientenant, Sebastian d’Elcano, received such uyitentiut of 
honours as kings can give Of all armorial ^ 
bearings ever granted for the accomplishment of a great 
and daring deed, his were the proudest and noblest — the 
globe of the earth belted with the inscription, “ Ihimns 
cirenmdedisti me 1” 

If the circinnnavigation of the earth by Magellan did 
not lead to such splendid material results as the discovery 
of America and the doubling of the Cape, its moral effects 
were far more important. Columbus had been Results of tho 
opposed in obtaining means for his expedition circumnavi- 
becausG it was suspected to be of an in-eligious 
nature. Unfortunately, the Church, satisfying instincts 
impressed upon her as far back as the time of Constantine, 
had asserted herself to be the final arhitress in all philoso- 
phical questions, and especially in this of the figure of tho 
earth had committed herself against its being giobulai\ 
Infallibility can never correct itself — indeed, it can never 
be wrong. Borne never retracts anything ; and, n® matter 
what the consequences, never recedes. It was thus that a 
theological dogma — infallibility— came to he mixed up with 
a geographical problem, and that problem liable at any 
moment to receive a decisive solution. So long as it rested 
in a speculative position, or could be hedged round witli 
m^^stification, the real state of the case might be concealed 
from all except the more intelligent class of men ; hut after 
the circumnavigation had actually been accomplished, and 
was known to every one, there was, of course, nothing 
more to be said. It had now become altogether useless to 
bring forward the authority of Lactantins, of St. Augustine, 
or of other fathers, that the globular form is impious and 
heretical. Henceforth the fact was strong enough to over- 
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power all antliority, an exorcise of wliicli could Imve no 
other result than to injure itself. It remained only to 
permit tJio dispute to piss into oblivion ; but oven tliis 
Could not occur without those who were observant being 
impressed with the ^.ict that physical science was begin- 
liiiig to display a fearful advantage over Patristicism, and 
presenting imniistakable tokens that ere long she would 
destroy her ancient antagonist. ' 

In the 3uidst of these immortal works it is hardly ^vortli 
ivliile to speak of minor things. Two centuries had 
wrought a juighty change in the geographical ideas of 
^Ahsfern Europe. The travels of Marco Polo, 
and A.i). 1295, had first given some glimmering of 
the remote East, the intere>st in wdiich was 
doubtless enhanced by the irruption of tlie Moguls. Sir 
John j^Iandeville had spent many years in the interior of 
Asia before the middle of the next century. Conti had 
travelled in Persia and India between 1419 and 1444. 
Caduiuosto, a '\'enetian, in 1455 had explored the west 
cotist of Afi-iea. Sebastian Cabot had re-discovered New- 
foundland, and, persisting in the attempt to find a north- 
west passage to China, had forced his way into the ice to 
57 ' 30' N. By 1525 the American coast-line had been 
determined from Terra del Fuego to Labrador. New 
Guinea and part of Australia had been discovered. The 
fleet of Cabral, attempting to double the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1500, was driven to Brazil. A ship was sent 
back to" Portugal with the news. Hence, had not Coliiin- 
biis sailed when he did, the discovery of America could not 
have been long postponed. Balboa saw the Great South 
Sea September 25th, 1513. Wading up to his knees in tlie 
water, with his sword in one hand and the Spanish flag 
ip the other, he claimed that vast ocean for Castile. 
Nothing could now prevent the geography of the earth 
finin being completed. 

I cannot close these descriptions of maritime adventure 
witliout observing that they are given from the 
Earop>ean point of view. The Western nations 
have complacently supposed that whatever was 
unknown to them was therefore altogether un- 
kmmi\ We have seen that the Arabs were practicallv and 
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perfectly familiar wifcli tlie fact that Africa might he 
circumnavigated; the East Indian geogra|3hy was tlio- 
ronglily understood by tlie Bnddlxist priesthood, wlio had, 
on an extensive scale, carried forward their propagaiidisin 
for twenty-live Imndred years in those regions. But 
dou])tless the most perfect geogTa|>hical knowledge existed 
among the Jews, those cosmopolite traders who conducted 
xiiercantile transactions the Azores to the interior of 
China, from the Baliic to the coast of Mozambique. It 
was actually through them that the existence of the Capo 
of Good Hope was first made known in Europe. Five 
hundred years Ixefore Columhus, the Scandinavian ad 
venturers had discovered America, hut so low was the 
state of intelligence in Europe that the very memory of 
these voj^ages had been altogether lost. Ilio circumnavi- 
gation of the earth is, however, strictly the achievement of 
the West. 1 have been led to make the remarks in this 
paragraph, since they apply again on another occasion™ 
the introduction of what is called the Ba;Conian philosophy, 
the principles of which were not only understood, hut 
carried into practice in the East eighteen Imndred years 
before Bacon was horn. 


It is scarcely necessary that I should offer any excuse foi 
devoting a few pages to a digression on the state of affairs 
in !SIexico and Peru. Nothing illustrates more strikingly 
the doctrine wliich it is the object of this hook to teach. 
The social condition of America at its discovery’ demon 
stratus that similar ideas and similar usages progress of 
make their appearance spontaneously in the 
l>rogTess of civilization of different countries, tiirsame’as 
showing how little they depend on accident, 
how closely they are connected with the organization, anA» 
therefore, with tho necessities of man. From important 
ideas and great institutions down to the most trilling 
incidents of domestic life, so striking is the parallel 
between the American aborigines and Europeans that 
with dilBculty do we divest ourselves of the impression 
that there must have been some intercommunication 
Each was, however, pursuing an isolated and spontaneous 
progress ; and yet how closely does the picture of life in 
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the New World answer to tliat in tlie Old. The monarch 
.MfKjeojts Mexico lived in barbaric pomp, wore a golden 
pmlticai ' crown resplendent mth gems; was aided in 
duties by a privy council; the great lords held 
their lands of him by the obligation of military service. 
In liiin resided the legislative power, yet he was siilyect to 
the laws of the realm. The judges held their office inde- 
pendently of him, and were not iiahle to removal by him. 
idle laws were reduced to writing, wffiich, though only a 
system of hieroglyphics, served its purpose so w'ell that 
tiie Spaniards were obliged to admit its validity in their 
courts, and to found a professorship for perpetuating a 
knowledge of it. Marriage was regarded as an important 
social engagement. Divorces were granted with difficulty. 
Slavery ^^vas recognized in the case of prisoners of war, 
debtors, and criminals, but no man could be born a slave 
in Mexico. No distinction of castes was permitted. 
Tlie government mandates and public intelligence were 
transmitted by a w^elhorganized postal service of couriers 
able to make two hundred miles a day. The profession of 
arms was the recognized avocation of the nobility; the 
military establishments, whether in active service in the 
field, or as garrisons in large towns, being supported by 
taxation on produce or manufactures. The armies wnre 
divided into corps of 10,000, and these again into regiments 
of 400. Standards and banners w^ere used; the troops 
executed their evolutions to militaiy music, and -were 
],>rovided with hospitals, army surgeons, and a medical 
staffi In the human hives of Europe, Asia, and America, 
the bees were marshalled in the same way, and were 
instinctively building their combs alike. 

The religious state is a reflexion of that of Europe and 
itTroii^on worship was an imposing ceremoniai. 

prie-$tb(xKl, The common people had a mythology of many 
gods, but the higher classes w^ere strictly Uni- 
tarian, acknowledging one almighty, invisible 
Creator. Of the popular deities, the god of wmr was 
the chief. He was bom of a virgin, and conceived by 
mysterious conception of a ball of bright-coloured feathers 
floating on the air. The priests administered a rite of 
baptism to infants for the purpose of washing away their 
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.siit.s, aiid taught tiiat there are rewards and pnmsIiDients in 
a life to eome— a paradise for the good, a hell of darkness for 
the wicked* The hierarchy descended by due degrees 
from the chief priests, who were almost equal to the 
sovereign in authority, do^vn to the humble ecclesiastical 
servitors, llarriago was permitted to the clergy. They 
had monastic institutions, the inmates praying thrice a 
day and once at night. They |>ractised ablutions, Tigils, 
])eiianco by liagellation or pricldng with aloe thorns, 
ddiey (‘ompellcd the pGO]do to auricular confession, required 
of them penance, gave absolution. Their ecclesiastical 
system had reached a strength which was never attained 
in Eurijpo, since absolution by the priest for civil oflences 
was an acquittal in the eye of the law It Avas the re- 
ceived doctrine that men do not sin of their owm free will, 
but because they are impelled thereto by planetary in- 
iiuences. With sedulous zeal, the clergy engrossed the duty 
of public education, thereby keei^ing society in their grasp 
Their writing was on cotton cloth or skins, or its literary 
on paiynis made of the aloe. At the conquest 
immense collections of this kind of literature were in ex- 
istence, but the first Archbishop of Mexico burnt, as was 
itfiirmed, a mountain of such manuscripts in the market- 
place, stigmatizing them as magic scrolls. About the same 
time, and under similar circumstances, Cardinal Ximenes 
burnt a vast number of Arabic manuscripts in Granada. 

The condition of astronomy in Mexico is illustrated as it 
is in Egj-pt by the calendar. The year was of . . 
eighteen months, each month of twenty days,' SmaTnil^^ 
five complementary ones being added to make week, month, 
up the three hundred and sixty-five. The month 
had four weeks, the week five days ; the last day, instead 
of being for religious purposes, was market day. Tq 
provide for the six additional hours of the yeai% they 
intercalated twelve and a half days every fifty-two yeai's. 
At the conquest the Mexican calendar was in a bettor 
condition than the Spanish. As in some other countries, 
the clergy had for ecclesiastical purposes a lunar division 
of time. The clay had sixteen hours, commencing at 
sunrise. They had sun-dials for determining the hour, and 
also instrumeuis for the solstices and equinoxes. TTiey 
VOL. II. ' ' 
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IvaA ascertained tlie glolnilar form of the earth and tlie 
of the ecliptic. The close of the fifty-second 
year was celebrated with grand religions ceremonials; all 
the fires were suffered to go out, and new ones Ivindlecl by 
friction of sticks. Their agriculture was 
siiperiox to that of Europe ; there was nothing 
avi-i, trade. 0PI to coBipare with the mena- 

geries and botanical gardens of Hnaxtepeo, Ohapnltepec, 
Istapalapan, and Tezciico. They practised with no incon- 
siderable skill the more delicate mechanical arts, such 
as those of the jeweller and enameller. Erom the aloe 
they obtained pins and needles, thread, cord, paper, food, 
and an intoxicating drink. They made earthenware, 
knew how to lacquer wood, employed cochineal as a scarlet 
dye. They Avere skilful weavers of fine cloth, and 
excelled in the production of feather-Avork, their gorgeous 
hiimniing-hirds furnishing material for that purpose. In 
metallurgy they were behind the Old World, not having 
the use of ii*on ; but, as the Old World had formerly clone, 
they employed bi'onze in its stead. They knew how to 
jiiove immense masses of rock; their great calendar stone, 
of porphyry, weighed more than fifty tons, and *was 
brought a distance of many miles. Their trade was 
carried on, not in shops, but by markets or fairs held on 
the fifth day. They employed a currency of gold dust, 
pieces of tin, and bags of cacao. In 'their domestic 
economy, though polygamy was permitted, it was in 
practice confined to the wealthy. The women did not work 
abroad, but occupied themselves in spinning, embroidering, 
feather- work, music. Ablution was resorted to both before 
and after meals; perfumes were used at the toilet. The 
Mexicans gave to Europe tobacco, snuff, the turkey, choco- 
Liixuryoftiie late, cooliiiieal. Like us, they had in their 
Kigiierciiis^cs. entertainments solid dishes, with suitable condi- 
inents, gravies, sauces, and desserts of pastries, confec- 
tions, fruit&\ both fresh and preserved. They had chafing- 
dishes silver or gold. Like us, they knew the use of 
intoxicating drinks ; like us, they not unfrequently took 
them to excess ; like us, they heightened their festivities 
with dancing and music. They had theatrical and panto- 
mimic shows. At I'ezcueo there was a council of music. 
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whicli, moreover, exercised a censorship on plulosophical 
works, as those of astronomy and history. In that city 
North American civilization reached its height. The 
king’s palace was a wonderful work of art. It was said 
that 200,000 men were employed in its construction. Its 
iiarem was adorned with magnificent tapestries of feather^ 
work; in its garden were fountains, cascades, hatha, 
statues, alabasters, cedar groves, forests, and a wilderness 
of flowers. In conspicuous retirement in one part of the 
city was a temple, witli a dome of polished black marble, 
studded with stars of gold, in imitation of the sky. It was 
dedicated to the omnipotent, invisible God. In this no 
sacrifices wore offered, Imt only sweet-scented flowers and 
gums. The prevailmg religious feeling is ex- 
pressed by the sentiments of one of the kings, thobmaiKi" 
many of wliom had prided themselves in their r^tpsopijicai 
poetical skill : “ Let us,” he says, aspire to that 
heaven where all is eternal, and whei'e corruption never 
comes.” He taught his children not to confi.de in idols, 
Imt only to conform to the outward worshij) of them in 
deference to piiblic opinion. 

To the preceding description of the social condition of 
I\rexico I shall add a similar brief accpiint of 
that of Peru, for the conclusions td be drawn known to 
from a comparison of the spontaneous process of 
civilization in these two countries with the process in 
Europe is of importance to the attainment of a just 
idea of the development of mankind. The most competent 
authorities declare that the hlexicans and Peruvians were 
ignorant of each other’s existence. 

In one particular especially is the position of Peru in- 
teresting. It presents an ^analogy to Upper j|,,,„cosrapi,i. 
]<]gypt, that cradle of the civilization of the Old eh pccuiiari- 
World, in this, that its sandy coast is a rainless 
district. This sandy-coast region is about sixty miles in 
width, hemmed in on the east by grand mountain ranges, 
which diminish in size on approaching the Isthmus of 
Panama ; the entire length of the Peruvian empire having 
been nearly 2,400 miles, it reached from the north of the 
equator to what is now known as OhOi. In breadth it 
varied at different points. The east wind, which has 
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crossed the Atkuitic, and is therefore charged with liiiiiii- 
ditj, lacing forced by the eleTation of the South American 
continent, and especialiy by the range of the Andes, 
npwjtrd, is coinpelied to surrender most of its moisture, 
which finds its waj^ back to the Atlantic in those pro- 
digious ri^’ers that make the country cast of the Andes 
\ watered region of tlie world ; but as 

("oun try like soon as that uhid has crossed the mountain 
F.cvrt. ridge and descends on the Avestern slope, it 
becomes a dry and rainless wind, and hence the district 
intervening to the Pacific has but a few insignificant 
ifs pypt.-m of streams, dhe sides of this great mountain range 
niiglit seem altogether unadapted to the pursuit 
of agriculture, but the state of Peruvian civilization is at 
emee demonstrated when it is said that'theso mountain slopes 
liad become a garden, immense terraces having been con- 
structed wherever required, and irrigation on a grander 
scale than that of Egypt carried on by gigantic canals and 
aqueducts. Advantage was taken of the different mean 
annual temperatures at different altitudes to juirsue the 
cultivation of various products, for difference in height 
topographically ansv-ers to difference in latitude geogra- 
phically, and thus, in a narrow space, the Peruvians had 
every variety of temperature, from that corresponding to 
the hottest portions of Southern Europe to that of Laj)land. 
Ta the mountains of Peru, as has been graphically said, 
man sees all the stars of the heavens and all the families 
of plants.** On plateaus at a great elevation above the sea 
there were villages and even cities. Thus the plain upon 
which (^uito stands, under the equator, is nearly ten 
thousand feet high. So great was their industry that flie 
Peruvians had gardens and orchards above the clouds, and 
on ranges still higher flocks of lamas, in regions bordering 
on tlie limit of perpetual snow. 

Through the entire length of the empire two great 
itf»jrroatro,;d^ military roads w’-ero built, one on the plateau, 
nnd rnginver- tho other Oil the shore. The former, for nearly 
thousand miles, crossed sierras covered with 
snow, was throvm over ravines, or went through tunnels in 
the rocks ; it scaled the more difficult precipices by means of 
stairways. Where it was possible, it was carried over the 
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mouiitain clefts by filling them with masonry, or, where 
that could not be done, suspension bridges were used, the 
cables being made of osiers or maguey fibres. Sojno of 
these cables are said to have been as thick as a man, and 
two Iiundred feet long. Whore such bridges could 7iot be 
throAvn across, and a stream flowed in the bottom of the 
rnountuiu vallc}", the Tsassago was made by ferry-boats or 
rafts. As to the road itself, it was about twenty feet in 
width, faced with hags covered with bitumen, and Lad 
mile-stones. Our admiration at this splendid engineering 
is eiilianced when wc remember that it was aceomplished 
withuut iron and ginqjowdur. The shore road was built 
oil an embank m out, with a clay parapet on each side, and 
shade-trees, ^Vliero cireuiiistances called for it, piles wore 
used. Eveiy live miles there was a post-house, and 
The public couriers, as in Mexico, could make, ty cuuri-ns. 
if necessary, two hiimlrod miles a day. Of these roads 
Humboldt says that they were among the most usefui and 
most stupendous executed b}^ the hand of man. The 
reader need scarcely be told that there were no such 
triumphs of skill in Spain. From the circumstance that 
there were no swift animals, as the horse or dromedary, 
the width of these roads was' sufficient, since they were 
necessarily used for foot passage alone. ' 

In Cuzco, the metropolis, was the imperial residence of 
the Inca and the I'empio of the Sun. It contained edifices 
wliieh excited the amazemeiit of the Spanish ad- cuxco-tiie 
venturers themselves — streets, squares, bridges, i^ititary 
ibrtresses surrounded by turreted walls, subter- 
raiiean galleries by which the garrison could reach impor- 
tant parts of the town. Indeed, the great roads weJiave 
spoken of miglit be regarded as portions of an immense 
system of military works spread all over the country, 
Laving tlieir centre at Cuzco, 

The imperial dignity was hereditary, descending from 
father to son. As in Egypf» monarch not Tijernca-.tite 
unlVequenfcly Iiad bis sisters for wives. His Lord of the 
tliadem consisted of a scarlet ta-sseled fringe 
round his bixjw, adorned with , two feathers. He wore 
earrings of great weight. His dress of iaiua-wool was 
dyed scarlet, inwoven with gold and studded with gems 
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Whoever approached him bore a light burden on the 
shoulder as a badge of servitude, and was barefoot. The 
Inca was not only the representative of the temporal, but 
also of the spiritual power. He w^as more than snprenio 
pmi tiif, for he was a descendant of the Sun, the god of the 
nation. He made laws, imposed taxes, raised armies, ap- 
pointed or removed judges at his pleasure. He travelled 
in a sedan ornamented with gold and emeralds ; the roads 
were swept before him, strewn vdth flowers, and perfumed. 
Thenaiionai His palace at Yncay was described by the 
lukce. Spaniards as a fairy scene. It was filled with 
works of Indian art ; images of animals and plants deco- 
rated the niches of its walls ; it had an endless labyrinth 
of gorgeous chamhers, and here and tliere shady crypts for 
quiet retirement. Its baths were great golden bowls. It 
was embosomed in artificial fore»sts. The imperial ladies 
and concnhines spent their time in beantifuily furnished 
chamtes, or in gardens, with cascades and fountains, 
grottoes and bowers. It was in what few countries can 
boast of a teinperate.region in the torrid zone. 

The Peruvian religion ostensibly consisted of a worship 
n,i-iiguin of of the Sun, but the higher classes had already 
become emancipated from such a material asso- 
ftndcerc- ciatioii, and recognized the existence of ono 
imnht almighty, invisible God. They expected the 
resurrection of the body and the continuance of the soul in 
a future life. It was their belief that in the world to 
come oA* occupations will resemble those we have followed 
here. Like tlie Egyptians, -who had arrived at similar 
ideas, the Peruvians practised embalming, the mummies 
of their Incas being placed in the Temple of the Sun at 
CuKGO, the kings on the right, the queens on the left, clad 
m their robes of state, and with their hands crossed on 
iheir bosoms, seated in golden chairs, waiting for the da}^ 
when the soul will return to reanimate the body. The 
mummies of distinguished personages were buried in a 
sitting posture under tumuli of earth. To the Supreme 
Being hut one temple was dedicated. It was in a sacred 
valley, to which i)ilgrimages were made. In the Peruvian 
mythology, heaven was above the sky, hell in the interior 
of the earth— it was the realm of an evil soirit called Cupay. 
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Tb,e general resemblance of tliese to Egyptian doctrines may 
forcibly impress upon ns that they are ideas with which the 
luiniaii mind necessarily occupies itself in its process 'Of 
intellectual deTelopment. As in all other countries, the 
educated classes %vere greatly in advance of the common 
people, who were only just emorgiiig from fetichism, and 
engrossed in the follies of idolatry and man-worship. 
KoN'ertheless, the government found it expedient tocomite- 
nance the vulgar delusion ; indeed, the political system vras 
actually founded upon it. But the Peruvians were in ad- 
■^aance of the Europeans in ohis respect, that they practised 
no persecutions upon those who had become mentally 
emancipated. Besides the sun, the visible god, other celes- 
tial bodies were worshipped in a subordinate way. It was 
supposed that there were spirits in the wind, lightning, 
thunder,* genii in the mountains, rivers,^ sjnings, and 
grottoes. In the great Temple of the Sun at Cuzco an 
image of that deity was placed so as to receive the rays ‘of 
the luminary at his rising ; a like artifice had been practised 
in the Serapion at Alexandria. There was also .-a sanctuary 
dedicated to the Sun in the island of Titicaca, and, it is 
said, between three and four hundred temples of a -sulDordi- 
nate kind in Cuzco. To the great temple were attached 
not fewer than four thousand priests and fifteen hundred 
vestal virgins, the latter being intrusted with the care of the 
sacred fire, and from tliein the most beautiful were chosen 
to pass into the Inca’s seraglio. The popular fiiith had a 
ritual and a splendid ceremonial, the great national festival 
being at the summer solstice. The rays of the ,sun were 
then collected by a concave mirror, and fire rekindled 
thereby, or by the friction of wood. 

As to their social system, polygamy was permitted, but 
practically it was confined to the higher classes. ^ . 

Social subordination was tboroiigbly understood. 

The Inca Tupac Ynpaiiqui says, “Knowledge 

was never intended for the people, but only for 

those of generous blood.” The nobility were of two orders, 

the polygamic descendants of the Incas, who were the 

main support of the state, and the ado2)ted nobles of 

nations that have been conquered. As to the people, 

nowhere else in the whole world was such an extraordinary 
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policy of isnper vision practised. They were divided into 
groups of ten, fifty, one linndred, five liiinclred, one thou- 
sand, ten thousand, and over the last an Inca noble was 
placed. Through this system a rigid centralization was 
insured, tlie I nea being the pivot upon which all the national 
affairs turned. It was an absolutism worthy of the adinira- 
oriran 3 ;;:..t:on tiou of maiij existing European nations. The 
of iiiiour. entire territory was divided into three j^arts ; one 
belonged to the Sun, one to the Inca, one to the people. As 
a matter of form, the subdivision was annually made; in 
practice^ however, as perhaps must always be the result of 
such agrarianism, the allotments were continually renewed. 
AH the land was cultivated by tlie people, and in the 
following order: first, that of the Hun, then that of the 
destitute and infirm, then that of the people, and, lastly, 
tlmt of the Inca. The Sun and the Inca owned all the 
sheep, which were sheared and their wool distributed to 
the })eople, or cotton fimiished in its stead. The Inca’s 
officers saw that it was all woven, and that no one was 
idle. An annual survey of the country, its farming and 
mineral products, was made, the invxuitory being trans- 
mitted to the government. A register was kept of births 
and deaths; periodically a general census was taken. 
The Inca, at once emperor and po])e, was enabled, in 
that double capacity, to exert a rigorous patriarchal rule 
over his people, who wcix treated like mere children — not 
liiuffered to be oppressed, but compelled to be occupied; for, 
with a yorldly wisdom which no other nation presents, 
labour was here acknowledged not onlj'" as a means, but 
also as an end. In Peru a man could not improve his 
social state; by these refinements of legislation he was 
brought into an absolutely stationary condition. Ho 
could become neither richer nor poorer; but it was the 
boast of the system that every one lived exempt from 
social suffering — that all enjoyed competence. 

Tlie army consisted of 200,000 men. 'Their w’eapons 
Military pys- bows, laiiccs, sHugs, battle-axes, swords; 

xvariiuo theii* Tiieaus of defence, shields, bucklers, Iioi- 
mets, and coats of quilted cotton. Each regh 
menc nad its own banner, but the imjierial standard, the 
national cmldem, was a rairtbow, the otfspring of the Sim. 
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I'lie .swords and many of the domestic implements were of 
bronze ; the arrows were tipped with ^quartz or bone, or 
j.X)iiits of gold and silver. A strict discipline was main- 
tained on marching, granaries and depdts being established 
at suitable distances on the roads. With a policy infles:- 
i])iy persisted in, the gods of conquered countries were 
transported to Cuzco, and the vanquished compelled to 
woi'ship the Sun; their children were obliged to learn 
the .Peruvian language, the government providing them 
teachers for that purpose. As an incitement, this know- 
ledg{3 was absolutely re<piired as a condition for public 
office. To amalgamate the conquered districts thoroughly, 
their inhalatauts were taken away by ten thousand, trans 
ported to distant parts of the empire, not, as in the Old 
\VorId, to bo worked to death as slaves, hut to be made into 
rerii\dans ; an equal number of natives were sent in their 
stead, to -NN'lioni, as a rceonipense for their removal, extra- 
oi’dinar}'- privileges were given. It was the immemorial 
policy of the empire to maintain profound tranquillity in 
the interior and perpetual war on the frontiers. 

The pliilosopliical advancement of the Peruvians was 
much retarded by their imperfect method of Peruvian ate- 
writing~~a raeihod greatly inferior to that of rature-tiie 
Egypt. A col d of coloured threads, called 
qiapiis, w-as only indifferently suited to the purposes of 
enumeration, and by no means equal to hieroglyphics as 
a method of expressing general facts. But it was their 
only system. Notwithstanding this drawback, th(3§r had a 
literature consisting of ^ poetry, dramatic compositions, and 
iJ:ic like. Their scionti-fto attainments were inferior to the 
Mexican. Their year was divided into months, their 
months into weeks'^ They had gnomons to indicate the 
solstices. One, in the form of an obelisk, in the centre of 
a cirelo, on vdiicli was marked an east and west 
indicated the equinox. These gnomons were destro3^ed by 
the Spaniards in the belief that ^ they were for idolatrous 
})Ui*poses, for on the national festivals it was customary to 
decorate them with leaves and flowers. As tiie national 
religion consisted in the worship of the Sun, it was not 
without reason that Quito was regarded as a holy place 
from its position upon the equator- . „ 
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In their extraordmarj provisions for agTicnltni’e, tlie 
Agncuuiire ^lational pursuit, the skill of the Peruvians is 
wrrieci to well seeu. A mpid elevation from the sea-l'evel 
pem'ction. heights of the moim tains gave them, in a 

small compass, every variety of climate, and they availed 
tlmmselves of it. They terraced the mountain sides, 
iilliiig the terraces %vith rich earth. They excavated pits 
in the sand, surrounded them with adobe walls, and filled 
tlicni with inaiuircd soil. On the low level they cultivated 
l>ananas and cassava ; on the terraces above, maize and 
qninoa; still higher, tobacco; and above that the potato. 
From a comparatively limited surface, they raised great 
crops b}’' judiciously using manures, emplojnhig for that 
}>ur|>o.se iish, and especially guano. Their example has led 
to the use of the latter substance for a like purpose in our 
own times in Europe. The whole civilized world has 
followed them in the cultivation of the potato. The 
Peruvian bark is one of the most invaluable remedies 
liUrgo tracts of North America would be almost unin- 
Itabitable without the use of its active alkaloid quinine, 
which actually, in no insignificant manner, reduces the 
percentage mortality throughout the Uni ted. States. 

Indispensably necessary to their agriciiitural system 
were their great water-works. In Spain there was nothing 
Tbe great worthy of being compared with them. The 
aqiwdactof aqiicduct of Goudesuya was nearly 500 miles 
ODudtisuya. j^g engineers had overcome difficulties 

in manner that might well strike modern times with 
admiration. Its water was distributed as prescribed by 
law ; there were officers to see to its proper use. From these 
great water-works and from their roads it may be judged 
that the architectural skill of the Peruvians was far fiZm 
hisigiihicmt They constructed edifices of porphyry, 
granite, brick ; but their buildings were for the most part 
low, and suitable to an earthquake country. 

I have dwelt at some length on the domestic history of 
The stages of Mcxico and Peru because it is intimatelv con- 
of the phnosophical principles 
ahvijys the whicli it is tho objcct of this book to teach, viz,, 

_ that human progress taies place under an un- 
varying law, and therefore in a definite way. The trivial 
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incidents mentioned in the preceding paragraphs may 
perhaps have seemed insignificant or wearisome, but it is 
their very commonness, their very familiarity, that gives 


them, when rightly considered, a surprising interest. There 


is nothing in these minute details hut what we find to be 
perfectly natural from the European point of view. They 
iniglit he, for that matter, instead of reminiscences of the 
Bpmitaneous evolution of a people shut out from the rest of 
tiie world by iinpassal^le oceans, a relation of the progress 
of some European or Asiatic nation. The man of America 
advanced in his course of civilization as did the man of the 
Old World, devising the same institutions, guided by the 
same intentions, constrained by the same desires. From 
the great features of his social system down to the little 
details of his domestic iile, there is a sameness with wdiat 
was done in Asia, Africa, Europe. But similar results 
imply a similar cause. What, then, is there possessed in 
common by the Chinese, the Hindoo, the Egyptian, the 
Euroi^ean, the American? Surely not climate, nor equal 
necessities, nor equal opportunity. Simply nothing but 
this — corporeal organization ! As automatons constructed 
in the same way will do the same things, so, in organic 
forms, sameness of structure will give rise to identity of 
function and similarity of acts. The same common sense 
guides men all over the world. Common sense is a 
function of common organization. All natural history is 
full of illustrations. It may he offensive to our pride, hut 
it is none the less true, that in his social progress, *fche free- 
will of which man so boasts himself in his individual 
capacity disappears as an active influence, and the domina 
tion of general and inflexible laws becomes manifest. The 
tree-will of the individual is supplanted by instinct and 
automatism in the race. To each individual bee Anaiogy.ifp. 
the career is open; he may taste of this flower 
and avoid that; he may he industrious in the and s^ocietics 
garden, or idle away his time in the air; but of animals, 
the history of one hive is the history of another hive; 
there will he a predestined organization — the queen, the 
drones, the workers. In the midst of a thousand unfore- 
seen, uncalculated, variable acts, a definite result, with 
unerring certainty, emerges; the combs are built in a 
pre-ordained way, and filled with tonev at last. From 
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bees, imd wasps, and ants, and birds — from all that low 
animal life on wbicb be looks with snob snperciliona 
contempt, man is destined one day to learn ‘wbat in truth 
be really is. 

For a second reason, also, I have d^velt on these details. 
Tiie crime of enoiinous Clime of Spain in destroying this 

imedS civilization has never yet been appreciated in 
liiencii. ^ Europe. After an attentive consideration of the 
hicts of the case, I agree in the conclusion of Carii, that at 
the time of the eoncpiest the moral man in Peru was 
superior to the European, and I will add, the intellectual 
man also. Was there in Spain, or even in ail Europe, a 
political system carried out into the iiractical details of 
actual life,^ and expressed in gi'eat public works, as its 
outward visible and enduring sign, which could at all 
eompara with that of Peni? Its only competitor was the 
Italian system, but that for long had been actively used to 
repress the inteHectual advancement of man. In vain the 

Spaniard Spaniards ^ excuso their atrocities on the plea 
TiiitScin Mexican, which j)ermitted 

cannibalism, should not be regarded as having 
emerged from the barbarous state, and that one which, 
like Pcu’u, sacrificed human hecatombs at the funeral 
solemnities of great men, must have been savage. Let it 
be lemembered that there is no civilized nation "whose 
popular practices do not lag ].)ehind its intelligence; let it 
be remembered that in this respect Spain herself also was 
guilty. Tin America, human sacrifice was part of a reli- 
gious solomnity, unstained by passion. The auto da fe of 
Eur(»po was a dreadful cruelty; not an ofiering to heaven, 
but a gratification of spite, hatred, fear, vengeance—the 
most malignant passions of earth. There was no spectacle 
on the American continent at wdiieh a just man might so 
deeply blush fur his race as that presented in Western 
Europe when the heretic from whom confession had been 
wnmg by ^torture passed to his stake in a sleeveless 
garment, mth flames of fire and effigies of an abominable 
Eurojwua ^^apoi t depicted U|)on it. Let it be remembered 

Inqnisitioii, from 1481 to 1808, 

, ■) n u40,ua0 persons had been punished, and of these 
burnt. Let what was done in the south 
of I ranee r.e remembered. Let it be also remembered 
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tiiat, eoiisideriiig the worthlessness of the body of man, 
?uicl that, at the best, it is at last food for the worm — 
considering the infinite valne of his immortal sonl, for the 
redemption of wdiich the agony and death of the Son of 
t God were not too great a price to pay— indignities oiiered 

; to the body arc less wicked than indignities offered to the 

sonL It would be well for him who comes forward as an 
accuser of Mexico and Peru in their sin to dispose of the 
fact that at tliat ])eriod the entire authority of Europe mis 
<li reeled to the j)orYcrsion, and even total repre>ssion of 
] thought— to an enskiTing of the mind j and making that 

!i oldest creation of Heaven a worthless machine. To taste 
of human flesh is less criminal in the eye of God than to 
stifle human thought. 

Lastly, there is another point to which 1 will wdlh 
Inevity allude. It has been widely asserted AnUqxiityof 
that Mexican and Peruvian civilization wms jVnencarr^^ 
altogether a recent affair, dating at most only . 

two or three centuries before the conquest. It woiild be 
just as w^ell to say that fhorc was no civilization in India 
before the time of the Macedonian invasion because there 
exist no historic documents in that country anterior to that 
event. The Mexicans and Peruvians were not heroes of a 
romance to whom wonderful events were of common occur* 
renco, wdiose lives were regulated by laws not aj^plying to 
the re>st of the huinan race, who could produce results in 
a clay for •which clseW'here a thousand years are required. 
They were men and -women like ourselves, slowly and 
painfiilty, and with, many failures, working out their 
civilization. The summary manner in which they have 
been disposed of reminds tis of the amusing way in wliicli 
(lie popular clii-oiiology deals with the hoary annals of 
Egypt and China. Putting aside the imperfect methods -- 
of recording events practised by the axitochthons of the 
^Vestorn world, lie wlio estimates rightly the slowness 
with which man passes forward in his process of civiliza- 
tion, and collates therewith the prodigious works of art 
left by those two nations — an enduring evidence of the 
jioint to which they had attained — will find himself 
constrained to cast aside such idle assertions as altogether 
unwortliv nf confutation, or even of attention. 
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any successful resistance, or to restore the old condition of ; 

tilings on their retiini to Borne. The moment that the i 

leaden cloud which they had kept suspended over the | 

country was witiidrawn, the light from heaven shot in, 
and the ready peninsula became instinct with life. i 

The unity of the Church, and, therefore, its power, | 

rcquii'ed th e use of Latin as a sacred language, use of Latin \ 

Tlirough this Borne had stood in an attitude I 

strictly European, and was enabled to maintain I 

a general international relation. It gave her far more i 

]>ower than lior asserted celestial authority, and, much as 
she claims to have done, she is open to condemnation that, 
with such a signal advantage in her hands, never again to 
bo enjoyed l»y any successor, she did not accomplish much 
more. Had not tiie sovereign pontiffs been so completely 
oceu])ied with maintaining their emoluments and tem- 
poralities in Italy, they might have made th wdiole 
Continent advance like one man. Their officials could 
pass without difficulty into every nation, and coninmnicate 
vdthout embarrassment with each other, from Ireland to 
‘Bohemia, Irom Italy to Scotland. The possession or a 
common tongue gave them die administration of inter- 
national affairs with intelligent allies everywhere speaking 
the same language. 

Xot, therefore, w-ithout cause %vas the hatred manifested 
by Borne to the restoration of Greek and intro- 
duction of Ilchrew, and the alarm with which dSikeof 
she perceived the modern languages forming out 
of the vulgar dialects. The prevalence of Latin 
was the condition of her power, its deterioration the measure 
of her decay, its disuse the signal of her limitation to a littio 
principality in Italy. In fact, the development of Euro- 
pean languages %vas the instrument of her overthrow, 
hliey formed an effectual communication between the mexT- 
dicant friars and the illitei’ate populace, and there was not 
one of them that did not display in its earliest productions 
a sovereign conteiujit for her. We have seen how it was 
with the poetry of Languedoc. 

The rise of the many-tongued European literature was 
therefore co-incident with the decline of papal Christi- 
anity. European literature was imjiossiblo under tho 
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^ ’atliolic rale. A’ grand, and solemn, and imposing reli- 
gions nnity enforced the literary unity which is 
Tom mSn implied in the nse of a single language. ISo 
can a living thought be embodied in a dead 
language than activity be imparted to a corpse. That 
principle of stability which Italy hoped to give 
vimugesTri to Europe essentially rested on the compulsory 
sAcred tongue, ^ tongno Tho first token oi intel- 

lectual emancipation was the movement of the great Italian 
poets, led by Dante, who often, not without irreverence, 
broke the spell. Unity in religion implies unity through a 
sacred language, and hence the non-existence of particular 
national literatures. 

Even after Borne had suffered her great discomfiture on 
. j the scientific question respecting the motion of 
mSn Ian- the earth, the conquering party wms not unwil- 
giiages, thoughts ill the Latin tongue, 

partly because it thereby insured a more numerous class of 
intelligent readers, and partly because ecclesiastical autho- 
rity was now disposed to overlook what must otherwise ho 
treated as offensive, since to write in Latin was obviously 
a pledge of abstaining from an appeal to the vulgar. The 
effect of tho introduction of modem languages was to 
diminish intercommunication among the learned. 

Tho movement of human affairs, for so many years silent 
Approach imperceptible, was at length coming to a 

A!a crisis in crisis. An appeal to the emotions and moral 
EuroiK?. .. gQntiments at tho basis of the system, tho history 
of which has occupied us so long, had been fully made, and 
found ineffectual. It was now the time for a like appeal 
to the understanding. Each age of life has its own logic. 
The logic of the senses is in due season succeeded by that 
..qf the intellect. Of faith there are t%vo kinds, one of 
acqaiescence, one of conviction; and a time inevitably 
arrives when emotional faith is supplanted by intellectual. 

As if to prove that the* impending crisis was not the 
offs])ring of human intentions, and not ioecasioned by any 
Onsmode though that man might be the sove- 

MetUci. Flo- reign pontiff, Nicolas Y. found in his patronage 
of letters and art a rival and friend in Cosmo de’ 
Medici. An instructive incident shows how great a change 
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bad taken })lace in the sentiments of tlie biglier classes. 
Cosmo, tlie ricbest of Italians, wlio bad lavished bis wealth 
on palaces, clmrcbes, hospitals, libraries, was comforted on 
iris deatb“Le<I, not, as in former days would liave been tbo 
case, by ministers of religion, but by Marsilitis Ficinus, tlie 
riutoiiist, wbo set before bim the arguments for a future 
life, and consoled bis passing spirit with the examples and 
precepts of Greek pbilosopliy, teaching bim thereby to 
cxcliaiige faith for liope, forgetting that too often hopes 
are only the day-dreams of men, not less unsubstantial and 
vain than their kindred of the night, Ficinus had perhaps 
como to the conviction that philosophy is only a higher 
stage of theology, the philosopher a very enlightened 
theologian. He was the representative of Platonism, 
which fir so many centuries had been hidden ^oappearance 
from the sight of men in Eastern monasteries of Platonism 
since its overthrow in xilexandria, and which 
was now emerging into existence in the favouring atmo- 
sphere of Ita\y, His school looked back with delight, and 
even with devotion, to the illustrious pagan times, com- 
memorating by a symposium on November 13th the birth- 
day of Plato. The xkcademy of Athens was revived in the 
iSIedieean gardens of Florence. Not that Ficinus is to be 
regarded as a servile follower of the great philosopher. 
He alloyed the doctrines of Plato with others Doctrines of 
derived from a more sinister source — the theory Marsiiius 
of the Mohammedan Averroes, of which it was 
an essential condition that there is a soul of hiiraanity, 
through tlieir relations with which individual souls are 
capable of farming universal ideas, for such, Averroes 
asserted, is the necessary consequence of the emanation 
theory. 

I’lider such auspices, and at this critical moment, ,oc— 
curred the revival of Greek literature in Italy, 

It had been neglected for more than seven Greek ic*arn- 
hundred years. In the solitary instances of 
individuals to wliom here and there a knowledge of that 
language was imputed, there seem satisfactory reasons 
for sup})Osiiig that their requirements amounted to little 
more than the ability of translating some petty patristic 
treatise.’" I'lie first glimmerings of this revival appear in 
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tlie tMrteentii century ; they are somewhat more distinct 
in the fourteenth. The capture of Constantinople by the 
Latin Crusaders had done little more than diffuse a few 
manuscripts and works of art along with the more highly 
prized monkish relics in the West. It wms the Turkish 
pressui'e, which all reflecting Greeks foresaw’- could have no 
other result than the fall of the Byzantine power, ^ that 
induced some persons of literary tastes to seek a livelihood 
and safety in Italy, . 

In the^time of Petrarch, 1304—1374, the improvement 
did not amount to much. That illustrious poet 
sa^^s that there were not more than ten persons 
Kfstoration. appreciate Homer. Both 

Petrarch and Boccacio spared no pains to acquaint them- 
selves with the lost tongue. The latter had succeeded in 
obtaining for Leontius Filatus, the Calabrian, a Greek pro- 
fessorship at Florence. He describes this Greek teacher as 
clad in the mantle of a philosopher, his countenance hideous, 
his face overshadowed mth black hair, his beard long and 
uncombed, his deportment rustic, his temper gloomy and 
inconstant, but his mind -was stored wdth the treasures of 
learning, Leontius left Italy in disgust, but, returning 
again, vras struck dead by lightning in a storm w^hile tied 
to the mast of the ship. The author from whom I am 
quoting signiflcantly adds that Petrarch laments his fate, 
but nervously asks whether “some copy of Euripides or 
Sophocles might not be recovered from the mariners.” 

The restoration of Greek to Italy may be dated a.d. 
1395, at which time Chrysoloras commenced teaching it. 
A few years after Aurispa brought into Italy tw’-o hundred 
and thirty-eight Greek manuscripts; among them were 
Plato and Pindar. The first endeavour was to translate 
’>.^uch manuscripts into Latin. To a considerable extent, 
the religious scruples against Greek literature w^ere giving 
way; the study found a patron in the pope himself, 
Engenius lY. As . the intention of the Turks to seize 
Constantinople became more obvious, the emigration of 
learned Greeks into Italy became more frequent. And 
yet, with the exception of Petrarch, and he was scarcely 
an exception, not one of the Italian scholars was an 
ecclesiastic* 
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Lorenzo cle’ Medici, tlio grandson of Cosmo, used every 
exertion to increase tlie rising taste, generously Lorenzo de -< 
permitting Ms inamisoripts to be copied. Nor 
was it alone to literature that be extended bis dens, and 
patronage. In bis l3eantifiil villa at Fiesole tbe 


1402, tile year of bis deatb, bis bappy iniinenco continued. 
He lived to witness tlic ancient Platonism overcoming tbe 
llatoniBiii of Alexandria, and tbe pure doctrine of Aristotle 
expelling the base Aristotelian doctrine of tbe schools. 

Tb 3 last half of tbe fifteenth century revealed to Western 
Europe two worlds, a new one and an old ; tbe in- 
former bv the voyage of Columbus, tbe latter by 
the capture of Constantinople ; one destined to re- Greek lun. 
volutionize tbe industrial, tbe other tbe religious 
condition. Greek literature, forced into Italy by tbe 
Tiirkisb arms, woiked wonders; for Latin Europe found 
with amazement that tbe ancient half of Christendom 
knew nothing whatever of tbe doctrine or of tbe saints of 
tbe West. Now was divulged tbe secret reason of that 
bitter hatred displayed by the Catholic clergy to Grecian 
learning. It bad sometimes been supposed that tbe ill- 
concealed dislike they bad so often shown to the writings 
of Aristotle was because of tbe Arab dress in which bis 
Saracen commentators bad presented him ; now it appeared 
that there was soiaotbing moi’e important, more causes of the 
lirofound. It was a terror of tbe Greek itself, prevailing dis- 
Very soon the direction toward which things 
must inevitably tend became manifest; tbe modern lan- 
guages, last developing, were making Latin an obsolete 
tongue, and political events were giving it a rival — Greek 
— capable of asserting over it a supremacy ; and not 
solitary rival, for to Greek it was clear that Hebrew would 
soon be added, bringing with it tbe charms of a hoary anti- 
quity and the sinister learning of tbe Jew. With a quick, 
a jealous suspicion, tbe ecclesiastic soon learned to detect 
a heretic from bis knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, just as 
is done in our day from a knowledge of physical science. 
The authority of tbe Yulgate, that corner-stone of tbe 
Italian system, was, in tbe expectation of Rome, inevitably 
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certain to be depreciated; and. in tnitli, judging from the 
h»s of which that great traiielation_was soon despoiled 
S the incoming of Grelk and Hebrew, it was declared not 
Sth more emphasis than truth, yet not, pei-haps without 
irreverence, that there was a second crucifixion between 
two tMerek Long after the. times, ot ,;vhich jve ^ai;e 



dislike to letters, but because of its anticipated obnoxious 
bearin'’' on Latin theology. _ 

Wo can scarcely look in any direction without observing 
instances of tho wonderful change taking place 


Tendency of , 
tiie iniita- in 


“Tiieiffiiu- in the opinions of men. To. that disposition to 
tiau of Christ.” privileged mediating order, once tne 

striking charaotoristio of all classes of the Ipty in 
there had succeeded a sentiment ot 



a Kmpis.and entitled “The Imitation of Christ. ^ It is 
said to have had probably more readers than any other 
book except the Bible. Its great celebrity is a proof how 
m-ofoiindlv ecclesiastical influence had been aftemed, tor its 
essential intention was to enable the pious to cultivate 
their devotional feeling without tho intervention of the 
clergy. Such a work, if written in the present day, 
would have found an apt and popular title in Every Slaii 
his own Priest.” There is no reason for supposing that tho 
condition to which man had at that time been bionght, as 
tho general result of Italian Christianitj^ was one of 
iutciise as lias "been asserted; the celelait}' ot 

this booh was rather dependent on a x^rofoiind distrust 
everywhere felt in the clergy, both as regards morals and 
--intellect. And why should we be surprised that such 
should be tho case ‘with the laity, when in aU directions 
tho clergy themselves were giving proof that they could 
not tnisT their own strength? They could not conceal 
then- dread at tho incoming of Greek; they could not 
speak without hori'or of the influence of Hebrew ; they 
were loud in their protestations against the study of pagan 
philosophy, and held up to the derision and condemnation 
of the world science denounced by them as proianc. They 
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foresaw that that fictitious nnity of wliicli they had boasted 
was drawing to an end ; that men would become the 

acquainted with the existence and history of unity of the 
chu^'ches more ancient, and, therefore, more 
Tenerable than the Eoman, and, like it, asserting an 
authenticity upon unimpeachable proofs. But once let 
sects wfith such an imprcssiye prestige be introduced to 
the knowledge of the West, once let the appearance of 
inyiolate unity be taken from the Latin Church, and 
nothing could prevent a spontaneous decomposition forth- 
with oceurriug in it. It must break up into sects, which, 
in their turn, must break up, in process of time, into 
smaller and smaller divisions, and, through this means, 
tlie European must emerge at last into individual liberty 
of thouglit. The compelling hand of ecclesiastical tyranny 
must be removed, and universal toleration ensue, Usor 
were such anticipations mere idle suspicions, for such wms 
the course that events actually took. Scarcely had the 
Eeformation occurred when sectarian subdivisions made 
their appearance, and in modern times we see that an 
anarchy of sects is the inevitable harbinger of individual 
liberty of thought. 

As we have just said, it was impossible to look in any 
direction on the latter half of the fifteenth century without 
recognizing the wonderful change. It had be- Higher rc- 
come obviously useless any longer to assert an quircmeiits in 
immobility of humanity wdien men were standing 
face to face with the new forms into which it ITad been 
transposed. Ne\v ideas had driven out old ones. Natural 
phenomena could not again he likened to human acts, nor 
the necessities of man regarded as determining the move- 
ments of the universe. A better appreciation of the nature 
of evidence was ariKsing, perhaps in part through the iu?^ 
fluenco of the lawyers, but in part through a commencing 
taste for criticism. We see it in such facts as the denial that 
a miracle can he taken as the proof of anything else than 
the special circumstances with which it is connected ; we 
see it in the assertion that the martyrdom of men in support 
of a dogma, so far from proving its truth, proves rather its 
doubtfulness, no geometer having ever thought it worth 
his w^hile to die in order to establish any mathematical 
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proposition, truth needing no such sacrifices, \vhich are 
actually unsoi'viceahle and useless to it, since it is able 
spontaneously to force its own way. In Italy, 
tioKiny ■ where the popular pecuniary interests were 
obviously identical ndth those of the Church, a 
dismal disbelief was silently engendering. 

And now occurred an event the results of which it is 
ii3}pos>sib]e to exaggerate. 

About AJK 1440 the art of printing seems to have beon 
invoiitinnof invented in Europe. It is not material to our 
purpose to inquire into the particulars of its 
early hi.stury. whether we should attribute it to Coster 

of ITaaiiaem or Gutenberg of Mciitz, or whether, in reality, 
it was introduced by the Yenetians from China, where it had 
l>ecn practised for nearl}’' two thousand years. In Venice a 
decree was issued in 1441 in relation to printing, wMch 
would seem to imply that it had been known there for some 
years. Coster is supposed to have printed the “ Speculum 
numaiifu Balvationis'' about 1440, and Gutenberg and 
Faust the Mentz Bible without date, 1455. The art reached 
perfection at once ; their Bible is still admired for its beauti- 
ful typography. Among the earliest specimens of printing 
extant is an exhortation to take up arms against the Turks, 
1454; there are also two letters of indulgence of Kicolas V. 
of the same date. In the beginning each page was engraved 
on a block of wood, but soon movable t^q^es were introduced. 
Impressions of the former kind pass under the name of 
block lit^oks ; at first they were sold as manuscripts. Two 
of Faust’s workmen commenced printing in Italy, but not 
until 1465 ; they there published an edition of “ Lactan- 
tius,*^ one of “Cicero de Officiis,” and one of “Augustine 
de Civitate Dei.” The art was carried to France 1469, and 
....Jill a few years was generally practised in all the large Euro- 
pean towns. The printers were their own booksellers; 
luiriy books Bumber of copies in each edition usually 
ami txHjk- about tliree hundred. Folios were succeeded by 
quartos, and in 1501 duodecimos were intro- 
duced. Very soon the price of books was reduced by four 
fifths, and existing interests required regulations not only 
ri^pecting the cost, but also respecting the contents. 
Thus the University of Paris established a tariff for their 
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sale, and also exercised a supervision in behalf of the 
Church and the State From the outset it was clear that 
printing would inevitably influence the intellectual move- 
ment synchronously occurring. 

Some authors have endeavoured to estimate the intellec- 
tual condition of different countries in Europe Measure of 
at the close of the fifteenth century by the the contem- 
literary activity they dis|)layed in the preparation mental state 
and printing of editions of books. Though it is of nations, 
plain that such estimates can hardly he rigorously correct, 
since to print a book not only implies literary capacity, 
'blit also the connexions of business and trade, and hence 
works are more likely to be issued in places where there is 
a mercantile activity, yet such estimates are perhaps the 
most exact that we can now obtain ; they also lead us to 
some very interesting and nnexpected results of singular 
value in their connexion with that important epoch. 
Thus it appears that in ail Europe, between 1470 and 
1500, more than ten thousand editions of books and 
pamphlets were printed, and of them a majority in Italy, 
demonstrating that Italy was in the van of the intellec- 
tual movement. Out of this lai'ge number, in Venice 
there had been printed 2,835 ; Milan, 625 ; Bologna, 298 ; 
Home, 925; Paris, 751; Cologne, 530; Nuremberg, 382 ; 
Leij)sie, 351; Bale, 320; Strasburg, 526; ^iugsburg, 256; 
Louvain, 116; Mentz, 134; Deventer, 169; London, 130; 
Oxford, 7 ; St. Alban s, 4. 

Yenice, therefore, took the lead. England was m a very 
backAvard state. This conclusion is confirmed xtaiycompar* 
by many other circumstances, which justify the ca with the 
statement that Italy was as far advanced in- 
tellcctualiy in 1400 as England in 1500. Paris exhibits a 
superiority sixfold over London, and in the next ten years 
the disproportion becomes even more remarkable, for 
Paris four hundred and thirty editions were printed, in 
London only twenty-six. The light of learning became 
enfeebled by distance from its Italian focus. As late as 
1550, a complete century after the establishment of the 
art, but seven works had been printed in Scotland, and 
among them not a single classic. It is an amusing proof 
how local tastes wore consulted in the character of the books 
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thus put forth, that the first work issued in Simin, 1474, 
was on the Conception of the Virgin.” 

The invention of printing operated in two modes alto- 
i'.iToctof gether distinct; first, in the multiplying and 
moSeund eheapening of books, secondly, in substituting 
the cimrdi. reading for pulpit instruction. 

First, as to the multiplication and cheapening of books 
Cb.?ap^‘rang — there IS no reason to suppose that the sup- 
of books. ply QYQj Peeii inadequate. As, under the 
Ptolemies, book manufacture was carried forward in the 
Museum at Alexandria to an extent wdiich fully satisfied 
demands, so in all the great abbeys there was an apart- 
ment — the Scriptorium — for the copjung and making of 
books. Such a sedentary occupation could not but be 
agreeable to persons of a contemplative or quiet habit of 
life. But Greece, Kome, Egypt — indeed, all the ancient 
governments except that of China, were founded upon 
elements among which did not appear that all-important 
one of modern times, a reading class. Information passed 
from mouth to mouth, not from eye to eye. With a 
limited demand, the compensation to the copier was suffi- 
cient, and the cost to the purchaser moderate. It is 
altogether a mistake to suppose that the methods and 
advantages of piloting were unknown. Modifications of 
that art were used wherever occasion called for them. We 
do not need the Eoman stamps to satisfy us of that fact 
every Babylonian brick and signet ring is an illustration. 
Printing processes of various kinds were well enough 
Tijo want of huown. Thoreal difficulty was the want of paper, 
paper. Da- Hiat substauce was first made in Europe by the 
mttecus paper, Moors from the fine fax of Valentia 

and Murcia. Cotton paper, sold as cliarta Dainascena, had 
been previously made at Damascus, and several different 
"^-t^rieties had long been manufactured in China. 

Had there been more readers, paper would have been 
more abundantly produced, and there would have been 
more copiers— nay, even there would have been printers. 
An ijicreasecl demand would have been answered by an 
increased supply. As soon as such a demand arose in 
Europe the press was introduced, as it had been thousands 
of years before in China. 
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So far as tlie public is concerned, printing -lias been an 
iinmixed advantage; not so, liowever, in its bearing on 
authors. The longevity of books is greatly longevity of 
impaired, a melancholy conclusion to an am- books curtaii- 
bitioiis intellect. The duration of many ancient ® 
books which have escaped the chances of time is to be 
hoped for no more. In this shortening of their term the 
excessive multiplication of works greatly assists. A rapid 
succession soon makes those of distinction obsolete, and 
then consigns 'them to oblivion. No author can now 
expect immortality. His utmost hope is only this, that 
his book may live a little longer than himself. 

■ , But it was with printing as w-ith other affairs of the 
market — an increased demand gave origin to an MiUtipUca- 
increased supply, wdiich, in its tuim reacting, tion of books, 
increased the demand. Cheap books bred readers. When 
the monks, abandoning their useless and lazy life of saying 
their prayers a dozen times a day, turned to the copying 
and illiistiating of manuscripts, a mental elevation of the 
whole order was the result ; there wore more monks who 
could read. And so, on the greater scale, as books through 
the press became more abundant, there were more persons 
to whom they became a necessity. 

But, secondly, Uk' to the change which ensued in the 
mode of communicating information — a change 
felt instantly in the ecclesiastical, and, at a later commwni- 
period, in the political, world. The whole gSiSng'JL 
system of public worship Miad been founded on ‘ 
tile condition of a non-reading > hence the reading of 

prayers and the sermon. Y^hoever will attentively com- 
pare the thirteenth -with the nineteenth century cannot 
fail to see how essential oral instruction was in the former, 
how subordinate in the latter. The invention ^ 

of the printing-press gave an instant, a formid- puipit in- 
able rival to the pulpit. It made possible that ® 
which had been impossible before in Christian Europe — 
direct communication between the government and the 
people without any religious intermedium, and was the 
first step in that important change subsequently carried 
out in America, the separation of Church and state. 
Though in this particular the effect was desirable, in 
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anotlior its advantages are doubtful, for tbe Cburcli ad- 
liered to Iier ancient metliod when it bad lost very much 
of its real force, and this even at tbe risk of falling into a 
lifeless and impassive condition. 

And yet we must not undervalue tbe power once 
exercised on a non-reading community by oral 
cimrdi 8^1^^ and scenic teachings. Wbat could better instruct 
vices on the jt- tliau a formal congregating of neiglibouiiioods 
together each Sabbath -day to listen in silence 
and without questioning? In those great churches, the 
architectural grandeur of which is still the admiration of 
our material age, nothing was -wanting to imj)ress the 
worshipper. The vast pile, with its turrets or spire 
pointing to heaven; its steep inclining roof; its walls, 
with niches and statues ; its echoing belfry ; its windows 
of exquisite hues and of every form, lancet, or wheel, or 
rose, through which stole in the many-coloured light; its 
cliapels, with their pictured w’-alls; its rows of slender, 
clustering columns, and arches tier upon tier; its many 
tapering pendants; the priest emerging from his scenic 
retreat; his chalice and forbidden wine; the covering 
paten, the cibory, and the pix. Amid clouds of incense 
from smoking censers, the blaze of lamps, and tapers, and 
branching candlesticks, the tinkling of silver bells, the 
play of jewelied vessels and gorgeous dresses of violet, 
green, and gold, banners and crosses were borne aloft 
through lines of kneeling -worshippers in processional 
servicer, along the aisles. The chanting of litanies and 
p^alms gave a foretaste of the melodies of heaven, and the 
voices of the choristers and sounds of the organ now 
tliundered forth glory to God in the highest, now 
whispered to the broken in spirit peace. 

If such w'cre the indiiences in the cathedral, not less 
" Infin<>nce of gathered round the little village 

viiiag- church. To the peasant it was endeared by 
churches. touching incidents of his life. At 

its funt his parents had given him his name ; at its altar 
he had plighted his matrimonial vows ; beneath the little 
grass mounds in its yard there awaited the resurrection 
those who had been untimely taken away. Connected 
thus with the profoundest and holiest sentiments of 
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humanity, the pnipit was for instruction a sole and suffi- 
cient means. Nothing like it had existed in paganism. The 
irregular, ill-timed, occasional eloquence of the Greek repub- 
lican orators cannot for an instant be set in comparison 
with such a steady and enduring systematic institution. 

In a temporal as well as in a spiritual sense, the public 
authorities appreciated its power. Queen Elizabeth was 
not the only soyereign who knew how to thunder through 
a thousand pulj)its. 

For a length of time, as might have been expected, con- 
sidering its power and fayouring adventitious xhepnipst 
circiimstances, the pulx'>it maintained itself sue- yields to the 
cessfully against tlio press. Nevertheless, its 
eventual subordination was none the less sure. If there 
arc disadvantages in the method of acquiring knowledge 
by reading, there are also signal advantages ; for, though 
upon the printed page the silent letters are mute and 
unsustained by any scenic help, yet often — a wonderful 
contradiction — they pour forth emphatic eloquence, that 
can make the heart leaj) with emotion, or kindle on the 
cheek the blush of shame. The might of persuasiveness 
does not always lie in articulate speech. The strong are 
often the silent. God never speaks. 

There is another condition which gives to reading a 
great advantage over listening. In the affairs Listening and 
of life, how wide is the difference between 
liaving a thing done for us and doing it ourselves 1 In 
the latter case, how great is the interest awakendti, how 
much more thorough the examination, how much more 
perfect the acquaintance. To listen imj)lies merely a 
passive frame of mind ; to read, an active. But the latter 
is more noble. 

From these and other such considerations, it might have^ 
been foreseen that the printing-press would at Decline of pui- 
iast dejirive the pulpit of its supremacy, making 
it become ineffective, or reducing it to an ancillary aid 
It must have been clear that the time would arrive when, 
though adorned by the eloquence of great and good men, 
the sermon would lose its power for moving popular 
masses or directing public thought. 

Upon temporal as well as ecclesiastical authority, the 



iniiucnce of tin's groat cliaiige was also felt. During 
Xowspap*-rs; tlic Tiirlcisli War of 1563 newspapers first made 
thair origin, appearance in Venice. They were in 

manuscript. The “Gazette cle France” commenced in 
1631. There seems to he donht as to the authenticity ot 
the early English papers repnted to have been published 
during the excitement of the Spanish Armada, and of 
which copies remain in the British Museum. It was not 
until the cimi wars that, under the names of Mercuries, 
Intelligences, etc., newspapers fairly established themselves 
in England. 

IV hat I have said respecting the influence of the press 
upon religious life applies substantially to civil 
powSlii par- li fo also. Oratory has sunk into a secondary posi- 
luimentaiy being every day more and more thoroughly 

eoqucncu supplanted by journalism. No matter how ex- 
cellent it may be in its sphere of action, it is essentially 
limited, and altogether incompetent to the influencing of 
masses of men in the manner which our snodern social 
system requires. Without a newspaper, what would be 
the worth of the most eloquent parliamentary attempts? 
It is that %vhieh really makes them instruments of power, 
and gives to them political force, which takes them out of 
a little circle of cultivated auditors, and throws them 
broadcast over nations. 

Such was the literary condition of Western Europe, 
PawnofUiQ Buch the new power that had been found in the 
iicformatr.ji, presB. These were but initiatory to the great 
drama now commencing. Wo have already seen that 
sjmchionouslj' with this intellectual there was a moral 
impulse coining into play. The two were in harmony. 
At the time now occiip^dng oin* attention there -was a 
-.-.possibility for the moral impulse to act under several 
diflerent forms. The special mode in which it came into 
effect “was determined by the pecuniary necessities of 
Italy. It very soon, however, assumed larger proportions, 
and became what is known to us as the Eeformation. The 
movement against Home that had been abandoned for a 
century was now recommenced. 

The variation of human thought proceeds in a continuous 
manner, new ideas springing out of old ones either as 
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corrections or cleYelopments, "but never spontaneously ori- 
ginating. With them, as %Yith organic forms, variation of 
each requires a germ, a seed. The intellectual 
phase of humaiiity observed at any moment is 
therefore an emhodiment of many different things. It 
is connected vdth the past, is in unison with the present, 
and contains the embryo of the future. 

Human opinions must hence, of absolute necessity, un- 
dergo transibrmation. ‘What has been received by one 
generation as undoubted, to a subsequent one becomes so 
conspicuously fallacious as to excite the wonder of those 
who do not distinctly appreciate the law of psychical ad- 
vance that it couhl ever have been received as true. 
Tlieso phases of transformation are not only related in a 
chronological way, so as to be obvious when we examine 
the ideas of society at epochs of a few years or of cen- 
turies apart —-they exist also contemporaneously in dilfer- 
ent nations or in different social grades of the same nation, 
according as the class of persons considered has made a 
greater or less intellectual progress. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of Eoine, the essential 
ideas of the Italian system had undergone variations in 
unavoidable modifications. An illiterate people, 
easily imposed upon, had accepted as true the asseveration 
that there had been no change even from the apostolic 
times. But the time had now come wdien that hetiou 
could no longer bo maintained, the divergence no longer 
concealed. In the now state of things, it was imp'Ussible 
that dogmas in absolute opposition to reason, such as that 
of transubstantiatioii, could any longer hold their ground, 
d’he scholastic theology and scholastic philosophy, though 
supported by ^he universities, had become obsolete. Witli 
the revival oi juiro Latinity and the introduction of Greek, 
the foundations of a uiore correct criticism were laid. An 
age of erudition was unavoidable, in which whatever could 
not establish its claims against a searching examination 
must necessarily be overthrown. 

"We are thus brought to the great movement known as 
the Eeformation. The term is usually applied Refonvia- 
in reference to the Protestant nations, and tionMtsbSs- 
tliercforo is not sufficiently comprehensive, for 
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all Europe was in tritli involved. A clear understanding 
of its origin, its process, its eifects, is perhaps best obtained 
by an exammation of the condition of the northern and 
southern nations, and the issue of the event in each 
respectively. 

Germany had always been sincere, and therefore always 
The preparu- devoiit. Of her disposition she had given many 
tory sU!^^ of proofs from the time ivhcn the Emperor Otho 
FmuSl^Kng. descended into Italy, his expedition having 
heen, as was said, an armed procession of 
ecclesiastics resolved to abate the scandals of the Church. 
I’he Councils of Constance and Basle may be looked upon 
as an embodiment of the same sentiment. The resolu- 
tion to limit the papal authority and to put a superior 
over the pope arose from a profound conviction of the 
necessity of such a measure. Those councils were pre- 
cursors of the coming lieformation. In other countries 
events had long been tending in tlie same direction : in 
Sicily and Italy by the acts of Frederick II. ; in France 
through those of Philip the Fair. The educated had been 
estranged by the Saracens and Jews; the enthusiastic by 
such works as the Everlasting Gospel ; the devout had 
been shocked by the tale of the Templars and the detected 
immoralities in Eome; the patriotic had been alienated 
by the assumptions of the papal court and its incessant 
intermeddling in political affairs ; the inferior, unreflect- 
ing orders were in all directions exasperated by its im 
portunlite, unceasing exactions of money. In England, 
for instance, though less advanced intellectually than the 
sotitheim nations, the commencement of the Eefonnation 
is perhaps justly referred as far back as the reign of 
Edward III., who, xuider the suggestion of Wiclif, refused 

do homage to the pope, but a series of weaker princes 
succeeding, it was not until Henry VII. that the move- 
ment could l^e continued. I n that country the immediately 
exciting causes were no doubt of a material kind, such 
as the alleged avarice and impurity of the clergy, the 
immense amount of money taken from the realm, the 
intrusion of foreign ecclesiastics. In the South of France 
and in Italy, where the intellectual condition was much 
more advanced, the movement was correspondingly of ^ 
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more intellectual kind. To tliis difference betweexi the 
nortk and tlie south must he referred not only the striking 
geographical distribution of belief which was soon apparent, 
but also tiie speedy and abruj)t limitation of the lieforma- 
tion, restrictodly so callecL 

111 recent ages, under her financial piussure, Eome had 
asserted that the inlinite merits of our Saviour, 
together with the good works of supererogation supercroga- 
of many lioly men, constituted, as it were, a 
fund from which might he discharged penalties of sins 
of every kind, for the dead as well as the living, and 
therefore available for those who had passed into 
Purgatory, as well as for us who remain. This fund, 
cummitted to the care of St. Peter and his successors, may 
] )e disbursed, under the form of indulgences, by and nature of 
sale for money. A traffic in indulgences was iiiduigences. 
thus carried on to a great extent through the medium of 
the monks, who received a commissioii upon the jirofits. 
Of course, it is jilain that the religious conception of such 
a transaction is liable to adverse criticism — the bartering 
for money so holy a thing as the merit of our Eedeemer. 
This was, however, only the ostensible explanation, which 
it was judged necessary to present to sincerely pious 
communities : behind it there lay the real reason, which 
was essentially of a political kind. It was absolutely 
necessary that papal Eome should control a revenue far 
beyond that arising in a strictl}?- legitimate way. As all 
the world had been drained of money by the senate and 
Oajsars for the support of republican or imperial power, 
so too tiiere was a need of a like supply for the use of 
the pontiffs. The collection of funds had often given rise 
to contentions between the ecclesiastical and temporal 
authorities, and in some of the more sturdy countries had . 
been resolutely resisted. To collect a direct tax is often 
a troublesome affair ; but such Is human nature — a man 
from whom it might be difficult to extort the payment of 
an impost lawfully laid, will often cheerfully find means 
to purchase for himself indulgence for sin. In such a 
semi-barbarian but yet religious population as that with 
which the Church was dealing, it was quite clear that 
this manner of presenting things possessed singular 
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advaatages, an obvious equivalent being given for tlic 
money received. The indulgence implied not only a. 
release from celestial, but also, in many cases, from civil 
penalties. It was an absolute guarantee from hell. 

It is said that the attention of Martin Luther, formerly 
Martin Lu- Gil Augustiniau luouk, was hrst attracted to this 
ther. subject by the traffic having been conferred on 

the Dominicans instead of upon his own order at the time 
when Leo X. was raising funds by this means for building 
St. Peter’s at Home, a.I). 1517. That was probably orly 
an insmuation of Luther’s adversaries, and is very far 
from being borne out by his subsequent conduct. His 
first public movement was the putting forth 'Of ninety- 
five theses against the piuctice. Ho posted them on the 
door of the cathedral of Wittenberg, and enforced them 
in Ms sermons, though at this time he professed obedience 
to the papal authority. With a rapidity pirobably un- 
expected by him, Ms acts excited public attention so 
strongly, that, though the pope was at first disposed to 
regard the whole afiair as a mere monkish squabble for 
gains, it soon became obvious, from the manner in which 
the commotion was spreading, that something must he 
done to check it. The pope therefore summoned Luther 
to Home to answer for himself ; but through the influence 
of certain great personages, and receiving a submissive 
letter from the accused, he, on reconsideration, referred 
the matter to Cardinal Cajetan, his legate in Germany. 
The caVdinal, on looking into the aflair, ordered Luther 
to retract; and now came into prominence the mental 
qualities of this great man. Luther, with respectful 
firmness, refused; but remembering John Huss, and 
fearing that the imperial safe-conduct which had been 
^^iven to him would be insufficient for his protection, he 
secretly returned to Wittenberg, having first, howeve"*’ 
soiemnly appealed from the pope, ill informed at the 
time, to the pope when he should have been better 
instructed. Thereupon he was condemned as a heretic. 
Undismaj^ed, he continued to defend his opinions ; but, 
finding himself in imminent danger, he fell upon the 
suggestion which, since the days of Philip the Pair, had 
been recognized as the true method of dealing with the 
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liinisolf had been. To this denial of papal authority he 
soon added a dissent frorr the doctrines of purgatory, 
anricnlar confession, absolation. It was now that the 
grand idea %vhich had hitherto silently Iain at 
the bottom of the whole movement emerged 
into prominence — the right of individual iiidg- jwf^gment 
ment--~nncler the dogma that it is not papal 
anthority which should be the guide of life, but the Bible, 
and that the Bible is to be interpreted by private pidg- 
ment. Thus fer it had been received that the Bible 
derives its authenticity and anthority from the Church ; 
now it was asserted that iho Church derives her authen- 
ticity and authority from the Bible. At this moment there 
was but one course for the Italian court to take with the 
audacious offender, for this new doctrine of the right of 
exercising private judgment in matters of faith was 
dangerous to the last extreme, and not to he tolerated for 
a moment. ? ^ - 

burn his owi 
dient, of being 
over unto Satan, 
all secular 


Luther was therefore ordered to recant, and to 
m works, Tinder penalty, if disoke- 

excommunicated, and delivered mcationor 
^ . The hull thus issued directed 
princes to seize his person and punish his 

crimes. 

Blit Luther was not to he intimidated; more, he 
retaliated. He denounced the pope, as Frederick ^ 

and the Fratricelli had formerly done, as the 
Man of Sin, the Anti-Christ. He called upon 
all Chi is tian princes to shako oft histyi’anny. In presence 
of a great concourse of applauding spectators, he committed 
the volumes of the canon law and the bull of excommunica- 
tion to the dames. The pop© now issued another bull 
expelling him from^ the Church. - This was in Janiiarv 
1521. this separation opened to Luther an unrestrained 
career. He forthwith nroceeded to an eiTn.Tni-nfiif-rAn rr-P 4 - 1 ^ 
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it was alread} too late, for Luther had oLtaiiied tlie hrni 
BU]>port of many personages of intiiience, and Ms doctrines 
■were finding defenders among some of the ablest men in 
Europe. 

An imperial diet was therefore held at Worms, be- 
fore which Luther, being snmnioned, appeared. But 
nothing conld induce him to retract his opinions. An 
edict was published putting him under the ban of the 
empire ; bnt the Elector of Saxony concealed him in the 
mid the revolt castle of Wartbxirg. Wliile he was in this re- 
ppreatis. tireiiient his doctrines were rapidly extending, 
the Angnstinians of Wittenberg not hesitating to change 
the usages of the Church, abolishing private masses, and 
giving the cup as well as the bread to the laity. 

Wiiile Germany was agitated to her centre, a like 
revolt against Italian snpremac}" broke out in 
t. Bxvitzeiiand, It too commenced on the qiiestion 
of indnlgences, and found a leader in Zninglius. 

Even at this early period the inevitable course of events 
was beginning to be plainly displayed in sectarian de- 
eomposiiion ; for, while the German and Swiss Eeformers 
agreed in their relation toward the papal authority, they 
differed widely from each other on some important 
doctrinal points, more especially as to the nature of the 
Eucharist. The Germans supposed that the body and 
l)load of Christ are actually present in the bread and 
wine in some mysterious way ; the Swdss believed that 
those substances are only emblems or sj^mbols. Both 
totally rejected the Italian doctrine of transubstantiation. 
’■J'he old ideas of Berengar were therefore again fermenting 
among men. An attempt was made, under the auspices 
of the Landgrave of Hesse, to compose the dissension in a 
conference at Marburg; but it was found, after a long 
disputation, that neither party would .give up its views, 
an<I they therefore separated, as it was said, in Christian 
charity, but not in brotherhood. 

At the lu'st Diet of Spires, held in 1526, it was tried to 
procure the execution of the sentence passed upon Luther, 
but the party of the Reformation proved to be too strong 
for the Catholics. At a second diet, held at the same 
place three /ears subsequently, it was resolved that no 
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eliange slioulcl be made in tlio established religion before 
the action of a general council, which had been recom- 
mended by both diets, should be known. On this occa- 
sion the Catholic interest preponderated sufficiently to 
procure a revocation of the power which had been conceded 
to the princes of the empire of managing for a time the 
ecclesiastical matters of their own dominions. xhoProtest- 
Against this action several of the princes and ants; origin 
cities pvfestcd, this being the origin of the 
designation Protestants subsequently given to the Ee- 
foriuers. At a diet held the following year at Augsburg, 
a statement, composed by Luther and Melanchthon, of the 
doctrines of the Eeforniers was presented ; it also treated 
to some extent of the errors and superstitions of the 
Catholics. This is what is known as the Confession of 
Augsburg. The diet however not only rejected organization 
it, but condemned most of its doctrines. The of the Reior- 
Protestants, therefore, in an assembly at Snial- 
calde, contracted a treaty for their common defence, and 
this may be looked upon as the epoch of organization of 
the Eeformation. This league did not include the 
Eeformers of Switzerland, who could not conscientiously 
adopt the Confession of Augsburg, which was its essential 
liasis. The Sacramentarians, as they were called, became 
thus politically divided from the Lutherans. ]\Ioreover, 
in Switzerland the process of decomposition went on, 
Calvin establishing a now sect, characterized by the 
manner in which it insisted on the Augustinian doctrines 
of predestination and election, by the abolition of all 
festivals, and the discontinuance of Church ceremonies. 
At a later period the followers of Zuingiius and Calvin 
coalesced. 

The political combinations which had thus occurred as 
Protestantism rapidly acquired temporal power 
gave rise, as might have been anticipated, to 
wars. The peace of Augsburg, 1555, furnished 
the Eeformers the substantial advantages they ^ 
sought— freedom from Italian ecclesiastical authority, the 
right of all Germans to judge for themselves in matters 
of religion, equality in civil privileges for them and the 
Catholics. A second time, sixty-four years subsequently, 
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war Iroke out— -the TJiirty Years’ War— and linally tiie 
dispute was composed by the treaty of Westphalia. This 
may be regarded as the culmination of the Eeforination. 
Peace was made in spite of all the intrigues and opposition 
of Pome. 

The doctrines of the Eeforination were adopted with sin- 
K 5 ;tentofth>- gulir avidity throughout the north of Europe, 
movoinpiii. established themselves for a time in Prance 

and in Italy. Even as early as 1558 a report of the 
Venetian amhassador estimates the Catholics of the 
German empire at only one-tenth of the population. For 
twenty years not a student of the University of Vienna 
had become a priest. 

Such •was the Eeforination among the German nations. 
It is not possible, bowwer, to comprebend correctly that 
The revolt zn great movement without understanding the 
Italy. colU'so of events in Italy, for that peninsula 

was involved, though in a very different way. In its 
intellectual condition it ‘was far in advance of the rest of 
Europe, as is proved by such facts as those to which we 
have alluded resjiiecting the printing of books. Between 
it and the nations of which we have been speaking there 
was also a wdde difference in material interests. What 
was extorted from them was enjoyed by it. The mental 
and material condition of Italy soon set a limit to the 
pi*ogres6 of the Eeforination. 

The Italians had long looked upon the 'transalpine 
PosRion of nations with contempt. On the principle that 
the Italians. intellectually strong may lawfully prey on 
the intellectually weak, they had systematically drained 
them of their wealth. As exchange with savagevS 
beads, and looking-glasses, and nails, for gold, they had 
driven a profitable barter with the valiant but illiterate 
barbarians, exchanging possessions in heaven for the 
wealth of the earth, and selling for money immunities or 
indulgences for sin. But in another respect they had. 
looked upon them with dread — they had felt the edge of 
the French and German sword. The educated classes, 
though seeking the widest iil)erty of thought for them- 
jBelves, were not disposed to more than a very select 
propagandism of opinions, which plainly could only be 
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detrimental to the pecuniary interests of their country. 
Tlioir faith had long ago ceased to be that of conviction ; 
it had become a mere outward patriotic acquiescence. 

those who were willing enough to indulge them- 
selves in the utmost latitude of personal free-thinking 
never made an objection when some indiscreet zealot of 
their own kind was compelled by ecclesiastical pressure to 
dee beyond the Ali 3 S. No part of Europe was so full of 
ir religion as Italy. It amounted to a philosophical infi- 
delity among the higher classes ; to Arianism among the 
middle and less instructed ; to an utter carelessness, not 
even giving itself the trouble of disbelief, among state of their 
the low. The universities and learned academies universities, 
were hotbeds of here>sy ; thus the University of Padua 
was accused of having been for dong a focus of atheism,' 
and again and again learned academies, as those of Modena 
and Venice, had been suppressed for heresy, state of the 
The device of the Academy of the Lyncei learned aca- 
indicated only too plainly the spirit of these 
institutions ; it was a lynx, with its eyes turned upward 
to heaven, tearing the triple-headed Cerberus with its 
claws. Nor was this alarming condition restricted to 
Italy; Franco had long participated in it. From the 
ITiiiversity of Paris, that watch-tower of the Church, the 
alarm had often been sounded ; now it was against men, 
now against books. Once, under its suggestions, the read- 
ing of the physics and metaphysics of Aristotle had been 
3>rohibited, and works of philosophy interdicted until they 
should have been corrected by the theologians of the 
Clinrcli. The pli3\sical heresies of Galileo, the pantheism 
of Ciesalpinus had friendly counterparts in France. Even 
the head of the Church, Leo X., at the beginning of the 
Keformation, could not escape obloquy, and stories Avero 
circulated touching his elevation to the pontificate at once 
prejudicial to his morals and to his belief. 

Jn such an ominous condition, the necessity of carrying 
out the policy to Avhich Italy had so long been False positiow 
committed perpetually forced the papal Govern- of the papacy, 
ment to acts against which the instructed judgment 
of it own officials revolted. It was a continual struggle 
between their duty and their disposition. Why sliouid 
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tliej have tlioiiglit it expedient to suppress tlie Koran 
•when it was printed in Tenice, 1530 ? why, when Paul lY., 
1559, promulgated the Index Expurgatorius of pro- 
hibited hooks, was it found necessary that not less than 
forty-eight editions of the Bihle should be included in it, 
sixty-one printers put under the ban, and all their publica- 
tions forbidden, at £rst the interdict being against all 
prohibited books, and, on this being found insufficient, eren 
those that had not been jiermitted being 2 :)rohibited ? Why 
was it that Galileo was dealt with so considerately and 
3 'et so malignantly ? It was plain that toleration, either 
of men or books, was altogether irreconcilable with the 
principles of the Holy See, and that under its stern 
exigencies the former must be disposed of, and the latter 
suppressed or burnt, no matter what personal inclinations 
or favouring sentiments might be in the wa}^ If any 
faltering toolv place in the carrying out of this determina- 
tion, the control of Home over the human mind would be 
put into the most imminent jeopardy. 

So stood affairs in Italj’ at the beginning and during 
the active period of the Information, the ancient system 
Check of the hiexorably pressing upon the leading men, and 
iteforinatiuii impelling them to acts against which their 
la Italy. better judgment revolted. They were bound 
down to the interests of their country, those interests being 
interwoven with conditions which they could no longer 
inteliecttially accept. For men of this class the German 
and Swiss reformations did not go far enough. They 
affirmed that things were left just as inconsistent, with 
x*eason, just as indefensible as before. Doubtless they con- 
sidered that the paring awny of the worship of saints, 
of absolution for money, penances, indulgences, freedom 
from papal taxation, the repudiation of intrusive foreign 
ecclesiastics, was all to the detriment of the pecuniary 
interests of Italy. They affirmed that the doctrines pnt 
forth ]jy the Eeformers made good their ground, not 
through tlie force of reason, but through appeals to the 
ignorant, and even to women ; not through an improved 
and sounder criticism, but, as it was declared, through the 
inward light of the Spirit ; that nothing had been done to 
alleviate the ancient intolerant dogmatism, the forcible 
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suppression of freedom of tlionght. Leo X., it is well 
known, at first altogetlier mistook the nature of lco x.; w 
the Reformation. He was a man of refined 
tastes and pleasure, delighting in sumi^tuous feasts, anCi 
too often scandalizing the devout by his indecent con- 
versation and licentious conduct. He gloried in being the 
patron of the learned, devoting all his attention to the 
jirogress of literature and the fine arts, a connoisseur in 
antiques. The amenities of the life of an accomplished 
gentleman were not to be disturbed. He little dreamt that 
in the coarse German monk there was an antagonist worthy 
of the papacy. The gay Italians looked upon Luther 
with iiiolfable contempt, as introducing ideas even more 
absu.rd than those he was tiying to displace, and, what 
was perhaps a still greater ofience, upholding his bad 
doctrines in worse Latin. They afiected to believe that 
they discerned a taint of insanity in the Reformer’s 
account of his confiicts with the Devil, yet were willing 
to concede that thez'e was a method in his madness, since 
he was hent on having a wife. In their opinion, the result 
of the German movement must be exceedingly detrimental 
to learning, and necessarily lead to the production of very 
vulgar results, exciting among the common people a revo- 
lutionary and destructive spirit, Xor was this personal 
distaste for Luther altogether undeserved. The caricatures 
which that great, man permitted himself to put forth are 
too indelicate to be described to a modern reader. They 
would he worthy of our disgust and indignation did we 
not find some palliation in the coarseness of the com- 
munities and times in which he lived. Leo awoke to his 
blunder when it was too late, and found that ho had been 
superciliously sneering at what he should have combated 
with all his might. 

It is now more than three centuries since the Reforma- 
tion commenced, and we are able, with some chocicoftho 
degree of accuracy, to ascertain its influence, Rt'ioraiation 
Founded as it was on the right of private 
interpretation of the Scriptures,, it introduced a better 
rule of life, and made a great advance towards intellectual 
liberty. It compelled men to be more moral, and per- 
mitted them to be more learned. For the traditions of 
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superstition it substituted tlie dictates of common sense; 
it put an end to the disgraceful miracles that for so many 
ages had been the scandal of Europe. The assertion of 
the Italians that it was a gTeat injury to letters is untrue. 
Though not to be regarded in anj respect as a learned 
man, Luther approved of the study of Oreek and Hebrew, 
recognized by all parties to be dangerous to the Latin 
system. And even if the accusation be admitted that he 
approved of their cultivation, not from any love of them 
but from hatred to it, the world was equally a gainer* 
loward the close of his life it seemed as if there was no 
other prospect tor papal power than total min : yet at this 
day, out of three hundred millions of Christians, more 
than half owe allegiance to Eome. Almost as if by en- 
miantment the Reformation suddenly ceased to advance. 
Eome was not only able to^ check its spread, but even to 
Its causes gain back a portion of ■Nvhat she had lost. The 

first an extra- 

oidmaiy result, is not to be attributed to any 
supernatural infiuenee, as some liave sup])osed. When 
natural causes suffice, it is needless to look for super- 
natural. 

^’lere might bo sovereigns who, like Henry 
> iiaci personal reasons for discontent with the Italian 
_) were some who sought to usurp the 
popes; though there might : 
"'''"les’s tutor wrote to Sir 
ves, as are able to de- 
universities, and a thou- 
soine who desired the plunder of 
piety of ages, and who 
in behalf of this great 
was among such ^and above such that 
’ men who see 
general point oi 
might be the natior 
._,-.„jg, it waij 
of faith which 
go on unchecked, could not 
i in produ cin g an an archy 
, lan Eeformation did 


court ; though there " ' ^ ^ 

power and |)rerogatives of ti e 
bo nobles who, as the Prince of Wales’ 

W. Paget, were “importunate wol 
vonrebantries, cathedral churches, 

sand times as much/' ..l' 

establisliments endowed by the 
therefore lent all their influence 
revolution; there __ 

Jufluenceof but all-impoi-tant body of 

statt'siiien iiuman afiairs from the most 
■^iew. _To these, whatever 

f i .7 they happened to bolon 

pel feetly evident that the decomposition 
bad ^set in, if permitted to r- 

possibly end in any other way than *** 

4 In their opinion, the Gerim 
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not go far enoiigla. It stiU practically left untouched the 
dependency of tlio Church upon the State. In the southern 
nations of the Continent it had merely irritated the great 
European ulcer, whereas what was required was the com- 
plete amputation of the rotten mass. In their judgment 
: it was better to leave things as they were until a thorough 

eradication could he accomplished, and this, at the time, 
was obviously impossible. Not understanding, perhaps, 
how much human affaii's are developed according to law, 
and lio'w little by the volition of individuals, they liberally 
conceded that Catholicism had been the civilizing agency 
of Europe, and had become inwoven with the social fabric 
for good or for evil. It could not now be withdrawn 
‘ without pulling the wiiole texture to pieces. Moreover, 

the curtain of papal authority, wiiich at one time enveloped 
all Europe in its ample folds, had, in the course of these 
: late events, been contracted and stretched across the 

j Continent, dividing the northern and southern nations 

j from each other. The people of the south saw on its em- 

1 broidered suriiice nothing but forms of usefulness and 

j beauty, they on the north a confusion of meaningless 

■ thi’eacls. But the few who considered it as a %vhole, and 

understood the relations of both sides, hnew -well enough 
that the one is the necessary incident of the other, and that 
it is quite as useless to vseck for explanations as to justify 
appearances. To them it was perfectly clear that the 
tranquillity and happiness of Christendom were best sub- 
I served by giving no encouragement to opinions which had 

i already occasioned so much trouble, and which seemed to 

j contain in their very constitution principles of social 

I disorganization, 

I A reason for the sudden loss of expansive force in the 

i Eeformation is found in its own intrinsic nature, 

t I'he principle of decomposition which it repre- IhelTturelf 

sented, and -with which it was inextricably thc iiefomm- 
entangled, nece>ssarily isnjDlied oppugnancy. For 
a short season the attention of Protestantism was altogether 
directed to the papal authority from which it had so 
recently separated itself; but, with its growing strength 
aud ascertained independence, that object ceased to oecn].)y 
it, becoming, as it w^ere, more, distant and more obscure. 
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Upon the siibordinate divisions whicli were springing 
from it, or wliicli wore of collateral descent from the 
original Catholic stock, tlie whole vioAv of each denomi- 
nation was concentrated. The bitterness once directed 
against the papacy lost none of its intensitj^ when pointed 
at rivals or enemies nearer home. Xor was it alone 
dissensions among the greater sects, oppositions such as 
those between the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland, whose discords were founded on points admitted 
by all to bo groat and essential ; the same principle ran 
down tlirougli all the modes of sectarian combination as 
they emerged into life, producing among those of equal 
Effect of power strug'gles, and in the strong toward the 
fpctvriaii dis- Weak persecution. Very soon the process of de- 
putcs. composition had advanced to such an extent that 
minor sects came into existence on very unessential points. 
Yet even among these little bodies there was just as much 
acrimony, just as much hatred as among the great. These 
diherencos were carried into the affairs of civil life, each 
sect forming a society within itself, and abstaining, as 
far as might be, from associations with its rivals. Of such 
a state of things the necessary result was weakness, and, 
had there been no other reason, this in itself would have 
been quite sufficient in the end to deprive Protestantism 
of its aggressive power. An army divided against itself 
is in no condition to make warfare against a watchful and 
vigorous enemy. 

But this was not all. It was in the nature of Pro- 
Want of con- tcstantism from its outset that it was not con- 
cenyatea structivc. Unlike its great antagonist, it 
po^er. ^ contained no fundamental principle that could 
combine distant communities and foreign countries 
together. It originated in dissent, and was embodied by 
separation. It could not possess a concentrated power, 
nor recognize one apostolic man who might compress its 
disputes, harmonize its powers, wield it as a mass. For 
the attainment of Ms aims the Protestant had only wishes, 
the Catholic had a will. The Cliiirch of England, of 
Scotland, or of any other Protestant nation, undoubtedly 
did discharge its excellently well for the community 
in which it was idaced, but, at the most, it was only a 
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purely local institution, altogetlier insignificant in com- 
parison %vitii that great old Clinrcli, hoaiy and venerable 
witli age, vdiicb had seen every government and every 
institution in Europe come into existence, many of them 
at its bidding, -which had extirpated paganism from the 
Eoman empire, compelled the Caesars to obey its mandates, 
precipitated the whole white race upon the Holy Land — 
that great old Church, once the more than imperial 
sovereign of Christendom, and of -which the most resjiect- 
able national Church was only a fragment of a fragment. 

A^ery difibrent was it with Catholicism. It possessed 
an organization wliich concentrated in the hand condition of 
of one man irresistible power, and included ail Catholicism, 
the southern countries of Europe not Mohammedan. It 
could enforce its policy by the armies and fleets of obedient 
kings. It is not surprising, when this state of things is 
considered, that the spread of the lieformation was limited 
to its first fervour— that the men who saw its origin saw 
also its culmination. It is not to be wondered at that, 
■with the political -weakening arising from a tendency to 
subdivision and disintegration on one side, and the pre- 
paring of a complete and effective organization against 
the danger that was threatening on the otlier, the issue 
should have turned out as it did. 

Eomo, awaking at last to her danger, met the Eeforma- 
tioii wuth four weapons — a counter-reformation, 
an increased vigour in the Inquisition, the 
institution of the Jesuits, and a greater em- 
bellisliment of worship. 11, le disposition of the 
northern nations was to a simplification of worship, that 
of the south to adorn it with whatever could captivate 
the senses. Eaiike asserts that the composition of the 
mass of Marcelliis by Palestrina, 1560, had a wonderful 
effect in the revival of religion ; there can be no doubt that 
it constituted an epoch in devotion. But of all a coimter- 
tliese, the first and best was a moral change J-tiforniiitioii. 
which she instantly imposed upon herself. Henceforth it 
■was her intention that in the chair of St. Peter should 
never again he seen atheists, poisoners, thieves, murderers, 
blasphemers, adulterers, hut men, who, if they were some- 
times found, as must be the case, considering the infirmities 
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of hamanity, incompetent to deal witli tlie great trials 
wliicli often befell them, were yet of such personal purity, 
lioiiness of life, and npriglitness of intention as to command 
profound respect. Those scandals that hitherto had every- 
where disgraced her began to disappear, a true reforma- 
tion, but not a schism, occurring through all ecclesiastical 
grades. Had Protestantism produced no other result than 
this, it would have been an unspeakable blessing to the 
world. 

By another very different means the Italian power 
The iriqnisi- nought to insure its domination— by an increased 
tioa brmifriit activity of the Inquisition. It is difficult to 
wtouctnitj. capacity could have 

justified this iniquitous institution. Certainly it could 
not have been upon any principles of Christian morality, 
nor even upon those of high statesmansliip. Por the 
Inquisition to accomplish its purpose, it must needs be as 
all-seeing as Providence, as inexorable as tlie grave ; not 
indicting punishments which the suherer could remember, 
luit remorselessly killing oiitriglit; not troubling itself to 
ascertain the merits of a ease and giving the accused the 
benefit of a doubt, but regarding suspicion and certainty 
as the same thing. If worked with the unscrupulous, 
impassive resolution of Machiavellianism, this great en- 
gine for the coercion of the human mind could be made 
to accomplish its purpose. It thoroughly extinguished 
Protestantism in Spain and Italy, and in those countries 
maintained a barrier against the progressive reason of 
man. 

But the most effective weapon to which the papacy 
resorted was the institution of the order of the 
Jesuits. This was established by a bull of Paul 
Hi., 1540, the rules being that the general, 
chosen for life, should be obeyed as God ; that they should 
vow poverty, cliastity% obedience, and go wherever they 
were pommanded ; their obedience was to the pope, not to 
the Cliiirch — a most politic distinction, for thereby an 
unmistakable responsibility W’-as secuind. They had no 
regular hours of prayer; their duties were preaching, the 
direction of consciences, education. By the Jesuits Eome 
penetrated into the remotest corners of the earth, esta- 


The Jesuits 
are «ta- 
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blished links of comninnication with her children who 
remained true to her in the heart of Protestant countries, 
and, \Yith a far-seeing policy for the future, silently en- 
grossed the education of the young. At the confessional 
she extorted from women the hidden secrets of their liyes 
and those of their families, took the lead in devotion 
wherever tJiere were pious men, and was equally 
foremost in the w^orld of fashion and dissipation. eDce aii over 
d’iiero was no guise under which the Jesuit 
might not he found— a barefoot beggar, clothed in rags ; 
a learned professor, lecturing gratuitously to scientific 
audiences ; a man of the world, living in profusion and 
princely extravagance; there have been Jesuits the 
wearers of crowns. There were no places into wdiich they 
did not find their way : a visitor to one of the loyal old 
families of England could never bo sure but that there 
was a Jesuit hidden in the garret or secreted behind the 
wainscot of the bedroom. They were the advisers of the 
leading men of the ago, sat in the cabinets of kings, and 
were their confessors. They boasted that they were the 
Tnk between religious opinion and literature. With im- 
plicit and unqiicstioning obedience to his superior, like 
a good soldier, it was the paramount duty of the Jesuit to 
obey his orders, whatever those orders might bo. It was 
for him to go, at the summons of a moment, with his life 
in his hand, to the very centre of pagan or of reformed and 
I'evoltod countries, where his presence was death by law, 
and execute the mission intrusted to him. If he succeeded, 
it was well ; if he should fall, it was also well. To him 
all things wore proper for the sake of the Church, It was 
his business to consider how the affair he had in hand was 
to be most surely accomplished — to resort to justifiable 
means if they should appear sufficient, if not, to unjustifi- 
able ; to the spiritual weapon, but also to be prepared with 
the carnal ; to sacrifice candour if the occasion should 
x’equire, if necessary even truth, remembering that the 
end iustifies the means, if that end is the good of the 
Church. 

^Vhile some religious orders were founded on retirement, 
and aimed at personal improvement by solitude, the 
Jesuits were instructed to mix in the affairs of men, and 
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gatlier experience in the T^-ays of worldly vrisrlom. And 
Biiiec it is the infirmity of humanity, whatever may be the 
vigour of its first intentions, too often to weary in well- 
doing, provision was made to 're-enforce the zeal of those 
becoming lukewarm to adiqonish the delinquent, by 
making each a spy on all the others, under oath to reveal 
every tiling to his superior. In that manner a control was 
(?xereiscd over the brotherhood in all parts of the world. 
In Europe they had, in a very short time, stealthily but 
largely engrossed public education ; had mixed themselves 
up witii every public affair ; were at the bottom of every 
intrigue, making their power felt through the control they 
exerted over sovereigns, ministers of state, and great court 
ladies, induencing the last through the spiritual means 
of the confessional, or by the more natural but equally 
effectual entanglements of requited love. Already they 
had recognized the agency of commerce in promoting and 
diffusing religious belief, and hence simultaneously hecame 
great missionaries and great merchants. l\^ith the Indies, 
East and irest, they carried forward extensive commercial 
undertakings, and had depots in various parts of Europe. 
In these operations they were necessarily absolved from 
their vows of poveidy, and hecame immensely rich. In 
South America they obtained a footing in Paraguay, and 
commenced their noble attempt at the civilization of the 
Indians, bringing them into communities, teaching them 
social usages, agricultural arts, and the benefits arising to 
themselves and the community from labour. They gave 
them a military organization, subdivided according to the 
European system, into the customary arms — infantry, 
cavalry, artillery ; they supplied them with munitions of 
war. It vvas their hope that from this basis they should 
be able to spread the rule of the Church over America, as 
had been done in preceding ages over Europe. 

An intolerable apprehension of their invisible presence 
ctesof unscrupulous agency made all Europe put 

nidr.«ui.pres- them down at last. The amenities of exquisite 
conrtcousness, the artifices of infinite dissimula- 
tion, cannot for ever deceive. Men found, by bitter ex- 

t erience, that within the silken glove there was an iron 
and. From their general in Eome, who was absolute 
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commander of their persons and nnchallengeable adminis- 
trator of their prodigious wealth, down to the hnmhiest 
missionary wlio was wearing away his life among the 
Andes, or"on the l)anks of the Hoang-ho, or in the solitary 
prairies of Missouri, or under the blazing sun of Abyssinia 
— whether he was confessing the butterily ladies of Paris, 
whispering devilish suggestions into the ear of the King 
of Spain, consoling the d 3 dng peasant in an Irish cabin, 
arguing with mandarins in the palace of the Emperor^ of 
Cliina, stealing away the hearts of the rising generation 
in the lower schools and academies, extorting the admira- 
tion of learned societies by the profundity of his philosophy 
and the brilliancy of his scientific discoveries — whether 
ho -was to be seen in the exchanges and marts of the great 
capitals, supervising coininercial operations on a scale 
which up to that time had been attempted by none but 
the Jews — whether he was held in an English jail as a 
suspected vagabond, or sitting on tlie throne of France — 
whether he appeared as a great landed proprietor, the owner 
of countless leagues in the remote parts of India or South 
America, or wliether lie was mixing with crowds in the 
streets of London, and insinuating in Protestant ears tlie 
rights of subjects to oppose and even depose their monarchs, 
or in the villages of Castile and Leon, preaching before 
Catholic peasants the paramount duty of a good Christian 
implicittyto obey the mandates of his king — wherever the 
Jesuit Avas, or wdiatever he was doing, men universally felt 
that the thing he had in hand was only auxiliary to some 
higiier, some hidden design. This stealth, and silence, and 
XJO-w^er became at last so intolerable that the Jesuits were 
banished from France, Spain, Portugal, and other Catholic 
countries. But such w’as their vitality that, though the 
order was abolished by a pax)al bull in 1773, they have 
been again restored. 

Though it is sometimes said that Eoine in this manner, 
by her admirable combinations and irresistible Effects of 
movement, succeeded at last in checking the change of 
Eeformation, a full consideration of the state of Song^he 
affairs w^oiild lead us to receive that assertion 
wdth very considerable restriction. She came out of the 
coufiiot much less powerful than she had entered it. If 
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we attribute to lier polio}^ all that it can justly claim, wo 
iuust also attribute to causes over which she had no kind 
of control their rightful influence. The Eeforniation had 
beeHj to no small extent, due to the rise of criticism, wdiich 
still continued its development, and was still fruitful of 
results. Latin had fallen from its high estate ; the modern 
languages were in all clii'ections expanding and imj)roving ; 
the printing-press was not only giving Greek leaaming to 
tl'io world, but countless translations and commentaries. 
The doctrine successfully established by Luther and his 
colleagues — the right of private interpretation and judg- 
ment — was the practical carrying out of the organic law 
of criticism to the highest affairs with which man can be 
concerned — affairs of rehgion. The Eeforniation itself, 
philosophically considered, really meant the casting off 
of authority, the installation of individual inquiry and 
personal opinion. If criticism, thus sianding upon the 
l3a.sis of ihe Holy Scriptimes, had not hesitated to apply 
itself to an examination of public faith, and, as the con- 
FfT.c s of sequence thereof, had laid down new rules for 
cruld^i on morality and the guidance of life, it was not to 
be expected that it would hesitate to deal with 
^ ‘ ' minor things — that it would spare the j^hilo- 

sophy, the policy, the literature of antiquity. And so, 
indeed, it went on, comparing classical an hors with 
classical authors, the fathers with the fathers, often the 
same writer -with himself. Contradictions were pointed 
out, errors exposed, wealoaess detected, and new views 
offered of almost everything within the range of literature. 

From this burning ordeal one book alone came out un- 
Th^nm^ scathed. It was the Bible. It spontaneously 
vindicated for itself* wEat Wiclif in the former 
times, and Luther more lately, had claimed for it. And net 
oTily did it hold its ground, but it truly became incalcii- 
lal)Iy more powerful than ever it had been before. The 
press multiplied it in every language without end, until 
there was scarcely a cottage in reformed Europe that did 
not possess a copy. 

But if criticism was thus the stimulating principle that 
had given life to the Eeformation, it had no little to do 
with its pause; and this is the influence over which Borne 
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had no land of control, and to wMcli I have made allusion. 
The phases through which the Eeforrnation passed were 
dependent on the coincident advances of learning. First 
it relied on the Sciiptiires, which wore to the last its surest 
support ; then it included the Fathers. But, from a more 
intimate study of the latter, many erudite Fro- _ 
testants were gradimlly brought hack to the value oi^ ^ ° 
ancient fold. Among such may bo mentioned 
Frasmns, who by degrees hccamo alienated from 
the Itefurmers, and siihsec^nently Grotius, the publication 
of whose treatise, I)e jure belli et pads,'’ 1025, really 
constituted an epoch in the political system of Europe. 
This great man had gradually become averse to the Eefor- 
luation, lielioving that, all things considered, it had done 
more harm than good; lie had concluded that it was better 
to throw dihbrences into oblivion ibr tlie sake of peace, 
and to enforce silence on one’s own opinions, rather than 
to expect that the Cdiurch should b-'> compelled to ac- 
commodate herself to them. If such men as Erasmus, 
Oasauhon, and Grotius had been brought to this dilemma 
by their profound philosophical meditations, their conclu- 
sion was confirmed among the less inflecting by the 
unhappy intolerance of the new as well as the old Church, 
Men asked what was the difference between the 
vindictiveness with which Eoino dealt with oiperstca- 
Antonio do Doniinis, at once an ecclesiastic and 
a natural pliilosopher, who, having gone over to Pro- 
testantism and then seceded, imprudently visited Eome, 
was there arrested, and dying, his body was dug up and 
burnt, and the rigour of Calvin, who seized Scrvetiis, the 
author of the Cliristianismi Eestitutio,” and in part tlie 
tliscoverer of the circulation of the blood, when he happened 
to })ass thi'ongh Geneva, and committed him to the flames. 

Criticism had thus, in its earlier stage, produced well- 
marked results. As it developed it lost none of Eudofpa- 
its power. It had enthroned patristic theology; 
now it wrenched from its hand the sceptre. In the works 
of Daille it showed that the fathers are of no kind of use — 
they are too contradictory of one , another ; even Jeremy 
Taylor speaks of their authority and reputation as clean 
gone for ever. In a few years they had sunk into clesiie- 
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tu(k\ a neglect sliared hj many classical antliors, whose 
opinions ■were now only (quoted with a respectful smile. 
Ylie admiration for anti(j'uity was dimiiubhiiig iiiidei the 
efieet of searching examination. Books were heginning to 
apt)caT turning the old historians into ridicule for their 
credulity. The death of Servotus wms not wuth- 
ofSeSf out advantage to the world; There Avas not a 
by Calvin. thoughtful Ilian ill all reformed Europe 

who was not shocked when tlie circumstances under wdiicli 
that unhappy physician had hceii brought to the stake at 
Geneva hv John Calvin were made known. Por t^vo hours 
he was roasted in the flames of a slow Are, begging for the 
love of God that they would put on more wood, or do 
sometliiiig to end his toi’ture. jMen asked, with amaze- 
ment and indignation, if the atrocities of the Inquisition 
were again to he revived. On all sides they began to 
inquire how- fax it is lawful to inflict the punishment of 
death for diiference of opinion. It opened their eyes to the 
fact that, after all they had done, the state of ci%dlization 
in Avhich they w-ere living -was still characterized by its 
intolerance. In 1540 the Venetian ambassador at the 
court of Charles Y. reported to his government that in 
Holland and Friesland more than thirty thousand persons 
had suffered death at the hands of justice for Anabaptist 
errors. From such an unpromising state of things tolera- 
tion could only emerge wdtli difficulty. It was the offspring, 
not of charity% but of the checked animosities of ever- 
multiplying sects, and the detected impossibility of their 
coercing one another. 

The history of the Eeformation does not close, as 
many Imiropean authors have imagined, in a 
balanced and final distribution of the north and 
titiutd in south betwceu the Protestant and the Catholic. 
America. predestined issue of sectarian differences and 

dissensions is individual liberty of thought. Solong as there 
was one vast, overshadowing, intolerant corporation, every 
man must bring Ms understanding to its measure, and 
think only as it instructed him to do. As soon as dissent- 
ing confessions gathered sufficient military powder 1o main- 
tain their right of existence — as soon as from them, in turn, 
incessant offshoots were put forth, toleration became not 
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only possible, but inevitable, and that is perhaps as far as 
the moYeiiieiit lias at this time advanced in Europe. Bnt 
Macaulay and others who have treated of the Eeforniation 
have taken too limited a view of it, siippo-’^ing that this 
was its point of arrest. It made another enormous stride 
when, at the American Eevohition, the State separation uf 
and the Clinrch were solemnly and openly dis- cimrchana 
severed from one another. Now might the vatici- 
nations of the prophets of evil expect to lind credit ; a great 
people had irrevocably broken uif its polities from its 
theology, and it might surely have been expected that the 
unbridled interests, and instincts, and passions of men 
would have dragged everthing into the abyss of anarch}'. 
Yet what do w<i, who are living nearly a centnry after 
that time, hnd the event to be? Sectarian decomposition, 
passing forward* to its last extreme, is the process by 
'iivhich individual mental liberty is engendered and main- 
tained. A grand and imposing religions unity implies 
tyranny to the individual; the increasing emergence of 
sects gives him increasing latitude of tlioxight — with 
their utmost multiplication he gains his utmost liberty, 
fn this respect, unity and liberty are in opposition ; as the 
one diminishes, the other increases. - The Eeforniation 
broke down unity ; it gave liberty to masses jcnmgejm^ 
of men grouped together in sufficient numbers liberty of 
to insure their position; it is now invisibly, 
but irresistibly making steps, never to be stayed imtd 
there is an absolute mental emancipation for man. 

Great revolutions are not often accomplished xvithoni 
much suffering and many crimes. It might have been 
supposed before the event, perhaps it is supposed by many 
who are not privileged to live among the last results, that 
this decomposition of religious faith must be to the detri- 
]nent of personal and practical piety. Yet America, in 
which, of all countries, the Eeformation at the The American 
present moment has farthest advanced, should 
offer to thoughtlhl men much encouragement. Its cities 
are filed with churches built by voluntary gifts ; its clergy 
are voluntarily sustained, and are, in all directions, en- 
gaged in enterp>rises of piety, education, mercy. What a 
difference between their private life and that of ecclesiastics 
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■before tbe Seformation. ! Not, as in tbe old times, does 
the layman look upon them as the cormorants and curse 
of society; they are his faithful advisers, his honoured 
fi-ionds, under Avhose suggestion and supervision are in- 
stituted educational establishments, colleges, hospitals, 
whatever can be of benefit to men in tnis life, or secure 
for them happiness in the life to con e. 
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DIGRESBION ON TOE CONDITION OF ENGLAND AT THE 
END OF THE AGE OF FAITH. 

KESULTo rnODUCED BY THE AGE OP FAITH. 

Coiiiliiion of KntfJiDid at the Suppresnon of the Monasteries, 

CowHHou of Ewjhind at the close of the seventeenth Cendurij, — Locnnw- 
thn. Literature, Libraries. — Social and private Life of the Laitij and 
Clergy. — Brutality in the Administration of Law . — Brojligacy of 
Literature. — The Theatre^ its three Fhases. — Miracle, Moral, 'and 
Real Plays. 

Estmate of the Advance made in the Age of Faith, — Comparison with 
that already made in the Age of Reason, 

Ahiuyed at the coinmenccmeiit of tbe Age of Beason, we 
might profitaliiy exaixiino the social condition of those 
countries destined to become conspicuous in the new order 
of things. I have not space to pi’esent such an iiosuits of t!»e 
examination as extensively as it deserves, and of Faith, 
must limit my remarks to that nation which, of all otliers, 
is most interesting to the English or American reader — 
that England which wo picture to ourselves as foremost in 
civilization, her universities dating back for many centuries, 
lier charters and laws, on which individual, and therefore 
social, liberty rests, spoken of as the ancient privileges of 
the realm ; her people a clear-headed race, lovers and stout 
defenders of freedom. During by far the greater part of 
the past period she had been Catholic, but she . 
had also been Be formed— ever, as she will always IJudSn 
be, religious. A correct estimate of her national 
and individual life will point out to us all that ‘ 
had been done in the Age of Faith. From her condition 
we ma}^ gather what is the pregress iiuido by man when 
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guided by Buck theological ideas as those %viiich had been 
her rule of life. 

The following paragraphs convey an instructive lesson. 
They dissipate some romantic errors ; they are a verdict 
on a political system from its practical results. What a 
ci» 3 iu-ast with the prodigious advancement made within 
a few years when the Age of Beasoii had set in ! How 
strikingly are we reminded of tlie inconsequential, the 
fruiticss actions of youth, and the deliberate, the durable 
undertakings of manhood ! 

Fur many of the facts 1 have now to incution the reader 
will find authorities in the works of Lord Macaulu}" and 
i\Ir. Fronde on English history. My owm reading in otlier 
diroctitms satislies mo that the picture here offered 
represents the actual condition of things. 

At the time of the suppression of the monasteries in 
Co Kiui n V induences wdiieh Itad been in opera- 

thriuplms- tion for so many centuries had come to an end, 
mt'uanSos endured a thousand years longer they 

could have accomplished nothing more. Tho con- 
dition of human life show^s w-hat their uses and wdiat their 
failures had been. There were forests extending over 
great districts ; fens forty or fifty miles in length, reeking 
with miasm and fever, though round the walls of the 
al;)beys there might be beautiful gardens, green lawns, 
shady walks, and many murmiuiiig streams. In trackless 
woods -whei'c men should have been, herds of doer wei-e 
straying; the sandy hills wore alive with conies, tho downs 
With flocivs of bustards. Ilie peasant’s cabin was made of 
I'eeds or slicks plastered over wdth mud. His fire wuis 
cbiinneylcss— often it w'as made of In the objects 

and manner of his cxisionce ho wms but a ste|> above tho 
induHtrious beaver w'ho was building his dam in tho 
adjacent stream. There wore highwaymen on the roads, 
pirates’ on the rivers, vermin in abundance in the clothing 
and beds. The common food vrsm peas, vetches, fern 
3*00 ts, and oven the bark of trees. There was no commerce 
to jmt off famiiie. Man w'as altogether at the mercy of 
tho seasons. Tno population, sparse as it w’as, -was per-' 
petiially thinned by pestilence aiid want. Kor was tho 
state of the townsman better than that of the rustic; his 
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bed was a bag of straw, with a hard ronnd log for his 
pillow. If he was in easy circumstances, his clothing was 
of leather, if poor, a wisp of straw wrapped round his 
limbs kept off the cold. It was a melancholy social condi- 
tion %vhen nothing intervened between reed cabins in the 
fen, the miserable wigwams of villages, and the conspicuous 
wails of tlie castle and monastery. Well might they who 
lived in those times bewail the lot of the agae-strickon 
peasant, and point, not without indignation, to the troops 
of pilgrims, mendicants, pardoners, and ecclesiastics of 
every grade who hung round the Church, to the nightly 
wassail and rioting drunkenness in the castle-hall, secure 
in its moats, its battlements, and its warders. The local 
pivots round which society revolved were the red-handed 
baron, familiar with scenes of outrage and deeds of blood, 
and the abbot, indulging in the extreme of luxury, magni- 
ficent in dress, exultiug in his ambling palfrey, his hawk, 
his hounds. Eural life had but little improved since the 
time of Cjnsar; in its physical aspect it was altogether 
neglected. As to the mechanic, how was it possible that 
he could exist where there were no windows made of glass, 
not even of oiled paper, no workshop warmed by a ffre. 
For the poor there was no physician, for the dying the 
monk and his crucifix. The aim was to smooth the 
sufferer’s passage to the next world, not to save him 
for this. Sanitary provisions there were none except 
the paternoster and the ave. In the cities the pestilence 
walked unstayecl, its triumphs numbered by the sounds of 
the deatli-crier in the streets or the knell for the soul that 
was passing away. 

Our estimate of the infiuence of the system under which 
men were thus living as a regulator of their passions may 
at this point derive much exactness from incidents such 
as those offered by the history of syphilis and the usages 
of war. For this purpose we may for a moment glance at 
the Continent. 

The attention of all Europe was suddenly arrested by a 
disease which broke out soon after the discovery Honii stat© 
of America. It raged with particxiiar violence of 

in the French army commanded by Charles 
\'Iir, at tiio siege of Naples, A.D. 1495, and spread almost 
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like an opklcniic. It was syx^liilis. Tiiougli tliero Iiavo 
IjeC'ii medical antkors wlio supposed tliat it was only an 
exacerbation of a malady known from antiquity, that 
o] 3 inioiL cannot be maintained after the learned researches 
of Astrnc. Tliat it was something recognized at the time 
as altogether new seems to be demonstrated by the accnsa» 
tions of diiferent nations against each other of Iiaving 
giTcn origin to it. Very soon, however, the truth ap- 
peared. it had been broiight by the sailors of Columbus 
from the "West Indies. Its true character, and the 
eoiiditions of its propagation, were fully established by 
Fernel. 

Now, giving full weight to the fact that the virulence 
<if a disease may bo greatest at its first invasion, but 
remembering that there is nothing in the history of 
Hyjfiiilis that would lead us to suppose it ever was, or 
indeed could be infectious, but only contagious, or com- 
municated by direct contact from person to person ; 
romcmberiiig also the special circumstances under which 
in this disease, that contagion is imparted, the rapiditj^ of 
its spread all over Europe is a significant illustration of 
the fearful immorality of the times. If conteniioorary 
authors are to be trusted, there was not a class, married, 
or unmarried, clergy or laity, from the holy father, 
Leo X., to the beggar by the wayside, free from it. It 
swept over Europe, not as Asiatic cholera has done, 
running along the great lines of trade, and leaving exten- 
sive tracts untouched, settling upon and devastating great 
cities here and there, while others had an immunity. 
I lie march of syphilis was equable, unbroken, universal, 
jualdng good its ground from its point of appearance in 
the south-west, steadily and swiftly taking possession of 
the entire Continent, and offering an open manifestation 
and measure of the secret wickedness of societj^ 

If thus the sins man practises in ]3i*l'^’acy became 
suddenly and accidentally exposed, that exposure showing 
Iiow weak is the control that any system can exercise 
over human passions, we are brought to the same 
mdhyihe melancholy conclusion when we turn to those 
u:5i!g<?sofwar, crimes that may be perpetrated in the face of 
day. The usages of war in tlic civil contests of tlie 
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fifteentli century, or in tlic religions conflicts of the six- 
teenth and seTonteentli, are perfectly appalling; tlio 
annals of tliose evil days are fall of wanton and objectless 
l^arbarities, refusal of quarter, murder in cold blood 
killing of peasants. IiiTading armies burnt and destroyed 
OTery thing' in their way; the taking of plunder and 
3’ansoni of prisoners were recognized sources of 'wealth. 
Pj-osperous countries were made sea of fire;’’ tho 
horrible atrocities of the Spaniards in America were 
rivalled by those practised in Europe ; deliberate directions 
were given to make whole tracts a desert.'^ Attempts 
had been made to introduce some amelioration into ■^var- 
hire again and again, either by forbidding hostilities at 
('crtain times, as wns the object of the “ tniccs of God,” 
repeatedly enforced by ecclesiastical autlioi’ity, or by csta- 
Wishing ]>etwcen the combatants themselves courtesies 
which are at once the chief grace and glory of cliivalry ; 
hut, to judge by the result as oflered, even so late as the 
eighteenth century, those attempts must be regarded as 
having proved altogether abortive. 

England, at the close of the Age of Faith, had for long 
lieen a chief pecuniary tributary to Italy, tho Backward 
source from wdiich large revenues had been condition of 
drawn, tho fruitful field in which herds of 
Italian ecclesiastics had been pastured. A 'wonderful 
change wns impending. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century the island w^as far more backward in- 
tellectually and politically than is commonly supposed. 
Its population liardly i-eached five millions, and was 
stationaiy at that point, not so much because of tho 
effects of civil and foreign, -war as merely through tho 
operation of ordinary economical causes. There was no 
reason to call more men into existence. It was regarded 
as good statesmanship to maintain the population at a 
constant standard. The municipal policy corresponded to 
the national ; it was not so much advanced as that con- 
temporaneously existing in Peru. Swarms of idle eccle- 
siastics had set such a pernicious example j^pparont 
that the indisposition among coanmon people to decline of iier 
work had become quite a formidable difficulty, 

In overj village there w'cro stocks for the punishment of 
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** valiant beggars ” as tbey were termed. By the act of 
1531, vagrants ‘‘whole and mighty in body” caught 
begging for the first time might be whipped at the cart- 
tail ; the second time their ears were to be slit ; by the 
act of 1536, if caught the third time they were to be 
]-)ut to death. In all directions large tovniB were falling 
into decay,, a misfortune popularly attributed to tiu 
laziness of the lower orders, but in reality due to causes 
of a very clifierent land. Hitherto land had been the 
representative of authority and the source of power. 
Society had been organized upon that imperfect basis ; a 
descending scale of landed proprietors had been established, 
and in that system every man had a place assigned to him, 
just as in Peru, though less perfectly. It was a system of 
organized labour, the possession of land being a trust, not 
a property. But now commerce was beginning to disturb 
the foundations on AvMch all these arrangements had been 
sustained, and to compel a new distribution of population : 
trading companies were being established ; men were un- 
settled by the rumours or realities of immense fortunes 
rapidly gained in foreign adventure. Maritime enterprise 
was tluis not only dislocating society, but even destroying 
its spirit, substituting self-interest for loyalty. A nation 
so illiterate that many of its peers in l\arliamont could 
neither read nor write, was hardly able to trace the 
troubles befiilling it to their proper source; with one 
It is Impute voice it imi^uted them to the bad example and 
to the ck-rgy. shortcomings of the clergy. Long before Henry 
YIIL, England was ready for the suppression of the 
monasteries. She regarded them as the very hot-beds of 
her evils. There were incessant complaints against the 
clergy for their scandalous lusts, for personal impurities 
such as ill modern times we do not allude to, for their 
holding livings in plurality, for their extortion of exor- 
causcsof bitant profits, and neglect in the discharge of 
their duty. In public opinion, to so great an 
ag^Suiio extent luad these immoralities gone that it was 
ct'rgy. openly asserted that there wore one hundred 
thousand women in England made dissolute by the 
clergy. It was wnll known that brothels were kept in 
Lc.mdou for their use. It was affirmed that the coii' 
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fessional was shamefully abused, and, through it, advan- 
tage taken of females, that the vilest crime in an 
ecclesiastic might he commuted for money, six shillings 
and eightpeiice being sufficient in the case of mortal sin. 
Besides these general causes of complaint, there were 
some which, though of a minor, were not of a less irrita- 
ting kind ; such for instance, as the mortuary, soul-shot, 
or corpse present, a claim for the last dress worn by 
persons brought to a priest for burial, or some exaggerated 
commutation thereof. 

That such was the demoralized condition of the English 
Church, and such its iniquitous relations to the people, we 
have the most unimpeachable evidence, under circumstances 
of an imposing and solemn character. The Accusation 
House of Commons brought an accusation tbe ^ 
against the clergy before the king. When 
I Parliament met a.d. 1520, that House, as its 
very first act, declared to the sovereign that sedition and 
heresy were pervading the land, and that it had become 
al^solutely necessary to apply a coiTeotive. It affirmed 
that the troubles into which the realm had fallen were 
attrihutablo to the chjrgy , that the , chief foundation, 
occasion, and cause thereof was the parallel jurisdiction of 
the Church and State; that the incompatible legislative 
authority of convocation lay at the bottom of the mischief. 

* Among other specific points it alleged the following ; — 
That the liuiises of convocation made laws without the 
royal assent, and without the consent or even the knowledge 
of the ]'»cople; that such laws were never published in the 
English language, and tliat, nevertheless, men wez'c daily 
punished under them without ever having had an oppor 
t unity to eschew the penalties; that tlie demoralization 
extended from the Archbishop of Canterbury dowm to the 
lowest priest, that dignitary having tampered with the 
despatch C)f justice in his Court of Arches ; that parsons, 
vicars, prie»sts, and curates w’-ere in the habit of denying 
the administration of the sacraments save upon the pay- 
ment of inoiiey ; tliat jioor men -wero liarrassed without 
any legal cause in the spiritual courts for the mere 
}>urposc of extortion, and exorbitant fees w^erc exacted 
from tlicm ; that tlio probate of, wills was denied except 
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Oil tlxe gratification of the appetite of prelates and ordi- 
naiies for monej; that the high ecclesiastics extorted 
large sums for the induction of person>s into benefices, and 
that they did daily confer benefices on “ young folk,” their 
nephews and i^elatives, being minors, for the purpose of 
detaining the fruits and profits in their ow^n hands ; that 
tlie Ijisliops illegally imprisoned, sometimes for a year or 
more, persons in their jails, without informing them of 
the cause of their imprisonment or the name of their 
accuser ; that simple, unlearned men, and even “ well- 
witted” ones, were entrapped by subtle questions into 
heresy in the ecclesiastical courts, and punishment pro- 
cured against them. 

These are serious charges ; they imply that the Church 
had degenerated into a contrivance for the extortion of 
money. The’ House of Commons petitioned the king to 
make such laws as should furnish a remed}^. The king 
submitted the petition to the bishops, and required of tlxeiii 
. "an answer. 

In that answer the ecclesiastical manner of thought is 
v >‘ }’ '( f the striking. The bishojps insist that the laws 

of the realm shall give w^ay to the canon law', or, 
that uccusa- jf incompatible, shall be altered so as to suit it ; 

they identify attacks on themselves writh those 
on the doctrine of the Church, a time-honoured and well- 
tried device; they affirm that they have no kind of 
enmity against the laymen, their ghostly children,” but 
only against the pestilent poison of heresy; that their 
authority for making laws is grounded on the Scriptures, 
to wJiich the laws of the realm must be made to conform ; 
that they cannot conscientiously pcrinit the king's consent 
to the laws, since that umuld be to put him in the stead of 
God, under whose inspiration they are made ; that, as to 
troubling poor men, it is the Holy Ghost who inspireth 
them to acts tending to the wealth of his elect folk, that, 
if any ecclesiastic hath offended in this respect, though 
in multis offendimus omnes,” as St. James hath it, let 
him bear his own fault, and let not the whole Church be 
blamed ; that the Protestants, their antagonists, are lewd, 
idle fellows, who have embraced tlie abominable opinions 
recently sprung up in Germany; that there * arc many 
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advantages in commuting Cliureh penances and censures 
for money; that tithes are a divine institution, and that 
debts of money owing to God may be recovered after one 
hundred or seven hundred years of non-payment, since 
God can never lose his rights thereto ; that, however, it is 
not well to collect a tithe twice over ; that priests may 
lawfully engage in secular occupations of a certain kind ; 
that the punishments indicted on the laymen have been 
for the health of their souls, and that, generally, the 
saints may claim powers to which common men are not 
entitled. 

A iieree strug-gle between the Commons and the bishops 
ensued; but the House was firm, and passed 
several laiis, and among them the Clergy Dis- paSws tile* 
cipline Act. The elfect was to cut down eccle- 
siastical incomes, probate and legacy duties 
were defined, mortuaries were curtailed, extortionate fees 
for burial terminated, clergymen were forbidden to engage 
in farming, tanning, brewing, or to buy merchandise for 
the purpose of selling it again. It was made unlawful 
any longer to hold eight or nine benefices, or to purchase 
dispensations for not doing duty. They were compelled 
to reside in the parishes for the care of which they were 
paid, under penalty of £10 a month; and it was made a 
high penal ofience to obtain dispensations from any of the 
provisions of this Act from Eome. 

Ko thing could be more significant of the position of the 
parties than the high“toned, the conservative moderation 
of these Acts. The bishops did not yield, how- ^iiurch 
ever, without a sti'uggie. In all directions from is corapdiea 
the pulpits arose a cry of atheism,^’ ‘‘ lack of 
faith/’ “ heresy,” But the House resolutely stood to its 
ground. Still more, it sent its speaker to the king with a 
<*omplamt against the Bishop of .Rochester, who had dared 
to stigmatize it as infidel.” The bishop was compelled 
to equivocate and apologize. 

T'he English nation and their king were thus together 
hi the suppression of the monasteries ; they were 
together in the enforcing of ecclesiastical reforms, sustained by 
It was nothing but this harmony which so 
quickly brought the clergy to reason, and induced them 
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ill 1532, to anticipate botli Parliament and tlie people in 
actnalij offering to separate tliemselves from Eome. In 
file next year the king had destroyed the xast power which 
in so many centuries had gathered round ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, and had forced the clergy into a fitting siih- 
ordination. Henceforth there was no prospect that they 
would monopolize all the inflneiitiai and lucrative places 
in the realm; henceforth, year hy year, with many 
vidssitiides and changes, their power continued to decline. 
Their special pursuit, theology, was separated more and 
more perfectly from politics. In the House of Lords, of 
which they had once constituted one-half, they became a 
mere shadow. 

Heniy YIII. cannot, therefore, be properly considered as 
tlie author of the downfall of ecclesiasticism in England, 
though he was the instrument by wliich it was ostensibly 
accomplished. The derisive insinuation that the Gospel 
light had flashed upon him from Anna Boleyn’s eyes was 
far from expressing all the truth. The nullity of papal 
uoijsioiisf.d- disciplines, excommunications, interdicts, pe- 
jnjjofthena- nances, proved that the old tone of thought was 
lion ciiangt'd. decayed. This oblivion of old emotions, 

this ohsoieteness of old things, was hy no means confined 
to England. On the Continent the attacks of Erasmus on 
the monks were everywhere received wdth ai)plause. In 
1527 one printer issued an edition of 24,000 copies of the 
Colloquies of Erasmus, and actually sold them all. He 
understood the signs of the times. 

From this digression on parties and policy in England, 
let us again return to special details, descending -for that 
stiiteofEng- p^H*poso to the close of the seventeenth century. 
SoVtiTe ^ London had been the most 

seventeenth populous Capital in Euiopo ; yet it was dirty, 
century. Without Sanitary provisions. The 

deaths were one in twenty-three each year ; now, in n 
much more crowded population, they are not one in forty. 
Much of ^ the country was still heath, swamp, warreii. 
Almost within sight of the city was a tract twenty-five 
Wild shite of miles round nearly in a state of nature; there 
the country. three houses in it. Wild animals 

roamed here and there. It is incidentally mentioned that 
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Qneen Anne, on a journey to Portsmoiitli, saw a herd of 
five linndrecl red deer. With such small animals as the 
marten and badger, found everywhere, there was still seen 
occasionally^ the wild bull. 

Kothiiig more strikingly shows the social condition than 
the provisions for locomotion. In the rainy sea- j^ocomotion: 
sons the roads were all but impassable, justify- tue roads 
ing the epithet often applied to them of being 
in' a horrible state. Through such gullies, half filled with, 
mud, carriages were dragged, often by oxen, or, when 
horses were "used, it was as much a matter of necessity as in 
tlie city’' a matter of display to drive half a dozen of them. 
If the eoiintiy was open the track of the road was easily 
mistaken. It was no uncommon thing for persons to losij 
their way^ and have to spend the night out in the air. 
Between places of considerable imporiane.e the roads were 
sometimes veiy little knovm, and such was the difficulty 
for wheeled carriages that a principal mode of transport 
was by^ pack-horses, of which passengers took advantage, 
stowing* themselves away between the packs. We shall 
probably^ not dissent from their complaint that this method 
of travelling was hot in summer and cold in winter* The 
usual charge for freight was fifteen, pence per ton per mile. 
T<.>ward the close of the century what were termed fiying 
coaches '' were established ; they could move at the rate of 
from thirty’ to fifty miles in a day* Many })ersons thought 
the risk so great that it was a tempting of Providence to 
go in tlioin. The mail-bag was carried on horse- xhenmiis? 
back at about five miles an hour. A penny-post penny-pod 
had been established in the city% but with much 
dlfilculty, for many’ long-headed men, who knew very^ well 
■what they were saying, had denounced it as an insidious 
“ poj)ish contrivance^ ’ 

Only a few years before the period under consideration 
Parliament had resolved that '‘all pictures in the royal 
collection which contained representations of Jesus or the 
Virgin Mother should be burnt; Greek statues were de- 
livered over, to Puritan stone-masons to be made 
decentf" A little earlier, Lewis Muggleton had gic-ton; hia 
given himself out as the last and gi’eatest of the 
prophets, having power to save or damn whom he pleased. 
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It had been revealed to Hm tbat God is only six feet 
hig’li, and the sun only four miles otf. ilie country beyond 
tlio Trent was still in a state ot barbarism, and near tbe 
sources of the Tyne there were people scarcely less savage 
tban American Indians, their “ half-naked women chantrng 
a wild measure, wMlo the men, with branoished dirks, 
dauced a war-dance.” 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century there were 
fritiiiiig- thirty-four counties without a printer. The 
i,r, Qjjy pj.gg,. jj^ England uurth of the Trent was 

brlri**' at York. As to private libraries, there were 
none deserving the name. An est^uire passed for a great 
scholar if ‘ITudibras,’ ‘Baker’s Chronicle,’ ‘ Taiieton’s Jests,’ 
and the ‘ Seven Champions of Christendom ’ lay in Ins hall- 
window.” It might he expected that tire women were 
i«-uorant enough when very few men knew how to write 
correctly or oven inteUigihly, and it had become unneces- 
sary for" clergymen to read the Scriptures in the original 

.■■htfiligues.," /. f' . 

Social discipline was very far from being of tiiat kinci 

,, ,, wliieh we call moral. The master whipped his 
apprentice, the pedagogue his scholar, the 
barbarity. hiisbaiid his wdfe. Tiiblic punishments partook 
of the general brutality. It was a day for the rabble when 
a culprit was set in the pillory to be pelted with brickbats, 
rotten eggs, and dead cats ; when women -were fastened by 
the legs m the stocks at the market-place, or a pilferer 
fogged through the town at the cart-tail, a clamour not 
unfiuquently arising unless tlio lash \vere laid on hard 
enough ‘‘to^nakc him hoAvl.’’ In punishments of higher 
oifenders these wdiippings were perfectly horrible; thus 
1‘itus Oates, after standing twice in the lailiory, was 
whipped, and, after an interval of two days,' whi])ped 
again. A virtuoso in these matters gives us the incredible 
inibrmation that he counted as many as seventeen hundred 
stripes administered. So far from the community being 
shocked at such an exhibition, they appeared to agree in 
the sentiment that, “ since his face could not be made to 
blush, it was well enough to try what could be done with 
his hack.’’ Such a hardening of heart was in no little 
degree promoted by the atrocious punishments of state 
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oiibiidersj : thua^ after tlie decapitation of Montrose and 
Argyle, tlieir Iieads decorated the top of the Toibooth ; 
and gentlemen, after the rising of Monmouth, were ad- 
monished to be careful of their ways, by hanging in chains 
to their park gate the corpse of a rebel to rot in the air. 

To a debased public life private life corresponded 
The houses of the rural population were huts ^ ^ 
covered with straw-thatch; their inmates, if Sdiffifreuu 
able to procure fresh meat once a %veek, were classes of 
considered to he in prosperous circumstances. 

One-half of the families in England could hardly do that. 
Children six years old were not imfrequently set to labour. 
The lord of the manor spent his time in rustic pursuits ; 
was not an unwilling associate of pedlars and dxwers; 
knew how to ring a pig or shoo a horse; his wife and 
daughters “stitched and spun, brewed gooseberry wine, 
cured marigolds, and made the crust for the venison 
|)asty.” Iiosi>itality was displayed in immoderate eating, 
and drinking of beer, the guest not being considered as 
having done justice to the occasion unless ho had gone 
under the table. The dining-room was uncarpeted; but 
then it was tinted with a decoction of “soot and small 
beer.” The chairs were rush-bottomed. In London tbo 
houses were mostly of wood and plaster, the streets lilth> 
beyond expression. After nightfall a passenger went at 
his peril, for chamber windows were opened and slop-pails 
unceremoniously emptied down. There were no lamps in 
the streets until Master Heming established his public 
lanterns. As a necessary conseqiience, theio were plenty 
of shoplifters, highwaymen, and Imrgiars. 

As to the moral condition, it is fearfully expressed in 
the statement that men not unfrequently were willing to 
sacri fice their country for their religion. Hardly 
any personage died who was not popularly morality and 
suspected to have been made away with by 
poison, an indication of the morality generally supposed 
to prevail among the higher classes. If such was the 
state of society in its serious aspect, it was no better in its 
lighter. We can scarcely credit the impurity and im- 
modesty of the theatrical exhibitions. What is said about 
them would be lieyond belief if we did not remember that 
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thoT "were the amusements of a community whose ideas of 
femlo modesty and female sentiment were ■ altogether 
different from onrs. Indecent jests were put into the 
mouths of lively actresses, and the dancing was not 
altogether of a 'Mnd to meet our approval. The rural 
der^?y could do hut little to withstand this flood of im- 
inorSitv. heir social position for the last liimdreci years 
had hoen rapid] v declining; for, though the Church pos- 
sessed among Her dignitaries great winters and great 
pr'qsirhers, her lower orders, partly through the 
Ju-Sitbnoi poiiiical troubles that had befallen the state, 
the lower tjut chiefly in consequence of sectarian bitterness, 
had l«en reduced to a truly menial condition. 
It tvas the business of the rich man’s chaplain to add 
dignity to the dinner-table by saying grace “in bill 
oanonicalsj” but lie was also intended to be a bntt lor the 
inirtli of the company. The young Levite » such was 
the nlirase then in use, “ might fill himself with the corned 
licrf und the carrots, but as soon as the tarts and cheese- 
cakes made their appearance he quitted his seat, and stood 
ilciof till ho was siiinmoned to return thanks for the 
repast/’ the daintiest part of which he had not tasted. If 
need arose, he could cuity a horse, carry a parcel ten 
miles, ” or “ cast up the fanier’s bill.” The “ wages ” of a 
jiarish priest were at starvation-point. The social degrada- 
tion of the ecclesiastic is well illustrated by an order of 
Queen Elizabeth, that no clergyman should presume to 
marry a servant-girl without the consent of her master or 
luistress. 

The clergy, however, had not fallen into this condition 
without in a measure deserving it. Their time had been 
too much occupied in persecuting Puritans and other 
sectaries, with wdiom they would have gladly dealt in 
the same manner as they had dealt with the Jews, who, 
from the thirteenth century till Cromwell, were altogether 
interdicted from public worship. The University of 
Oxford had ordered the political works of 
Buchanan, Milton, and Baxter to be publicly 
pei-secation of humt in the court of the schools. The immortal 
prcaciiers, vagabond, Bunyan, had been committed to jail 
for preaching the way of salvation to the common people, 
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and Iiad reiuaiiied there twelve years, the stout old man | 

refusing to give his pi’omise not to offend in that manner ? 

again. The great doctrine inculcated fi'om the pulpit was j 

submission to temporal power. Men were taught that ? 

rebellion is a sin not less deadly than witchcraft. On a ;■ 

community tliirsting after the waters of life were still ! 

infiicted wearisome sermons respecting “the wearing of ? 

surplices, position at the Eucharist, or the sign of the cross i 

at baptism,’' things that were a stench in the Puritan^s I 

nostriis of the lank-haired Puritan, who, with his batrea of or- | 

hunds clasped on his bosom, his face corrugated | 

with religious astringency, the whites of ins eyes turned | 

upward to heaven, rocking himself alternately on his I 

heels and the tips of lus toes, delivered, in a savoury lU’ayer | 

uttered through his nose, all such abominations of the | 

Babylonish harlot to the Devil, whose affairs they were. | 

In administering the law, whether in relation to I 

political or religious offences, there was an Brutal admi- 1 

incredible atrocity. In London, the crazy old nistmtion of i 

bridge over the Thames was decorated with 
grinning and mouldering heads of criminals, under an idea 
that these ghastly spectacles would fortify the common 
people in their resolves to act according to law. The 
toleration of the times may be understood from a law 
enacted by the Scotch Paiiiament, May 8, 1G85, that 
whoever preached or heard in a conventicle should be 
punished with death and the confiscation of his goods. 

That such an infamous spirit did not content itself with 
mere dead-letter laws there is too much practical evidence 
to permit an}^ one to doiiht. A silly labouring man, who 
bad taken it into his head that he could not conscientiously 
attend the Episcopal worship, was seized by a troop of 
soldiers, “ rapidly examined, convicted of non-conformity, 
and sentenced to death in tlie presence of his wife, who led 
(.)no little child by the hand, and it was easy to sec was 
about to give birth to another. He was shot before her 
face, the widow crying out in her agony, ‘ Well, sir, well, 
the day of reckoning will come.’” Shrieking Scotch 
Covenanters were submitted to torture by crushing their 
Icnees flat in the boot ; women were tied to stakes on the 
sea-sands and drowned by the slowly advandng tide 
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becituBO tkey would not attend Episcoxiai worship, or 
branded on their cheeks and then shipped to America ; 
^■allaiit but wounded soldiers were hung in Seotknd for 
tear thev should die before they could be got to EngiancL 
3n the troubles connected with Monmouth’s rising, in one 
county alone, iSoinersetshiro, two hundred and thirty-three 
|)ersons were hanged, drawn and cpiartered, to say nothing 
of military executions, for the soldiers amused thcmselTCs 
by hanging a culprit for each toast they drank, and making 
tlie drums'and fifes play, as they said, to his danciiig^.^ It 
is needless to recall such incidents as the ferocity of Kirk's 
lambs, for such was the name po])nlariy given to the soldiers 
of that colonel, in allusion to the Paschal lamb they boro 
on tiieir fiag ; or the story of Tom Boiiinau, so nicknamed 
from having been compelled by those veterans to seethe the 
remains of ids quartered friends in melted pitch. Women, 
for such idle words as women arc always using, were 
sentenced to be whipped at the cart's-tail through every 
market town in Dorset; a lad named Tiitching -was 
condenmed to be flogged once a iertnight for seven years. 
Eight iiuTidred amf forty-one human beings jucKciallj^ 
condemned to transportation to the ^\est India islands, 
and sufieiing all the horrible pains of a slave-ship in the 
middle, passage, “ were never suffered to go on deck in 
tlie holds below, all was darkness, stench, lamentation, 
disease, and death.” One fifth of them were- thrown 
overboard to the sharks before they reached their destina- 
tion, and the rest obliged to be fattened before they could 
be offered in the market to the Jamaica planters. The 
court ladies, and even the Queen of England herself, were 
so utterly forgetful of womanly mercy and common hu- 
manity as to join in this infernal traffic. That princess 
requested that a hundred of tlie convicts should be given 
to her. “ The profit which she cleared on the cargo, after 
making a large allowance for those who died of .hunger and 
fever during the passage, cannot be estimated at less than a 
thousand guineas.” 

It remains to add a few words respecting the state of 
Profligate condi- literature. This, at the end of the seven- 
t ton of literature, tecnth oentury, had become indescribably 
profligate, and, since the art of reading was by no means 
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generally cnltiTated, tli© most ready metliod of literary 
commnnioation was tlirongla theatrical representation. It 
was for that reason that play-writing was the best means 
of literary romimeration, if we except the profit derived 
from the practice -which, to some extent, survives, though 
its disgraceful motive has ceased, of dedicating books to 
rich men for the sake of the fee they would give. It is 
said that books have actually been printed in consideration 
of the profits of the dedication. Especially in the com- 
position of plays was it judged expedient to minister to 
the depraved pulfiic taste by indecent expressions, ox 
allusions broad and sly. The playwright was at tlio 
mercy of an audience who w'ere critical on that point, and 
in a positiom if he should not come up to the required 
standard, to diimii him and his work in an instant. From 
these remarks must be excepted the writings of Milton, 
which are nowhere stained by such a blemish. And yet 
posterity will perhaps -with truth assert that 3tnit<jn’s“pam^ 
Paradise Lost"’ has wrought more intellectual 
evil than even its base contemporaries, since it has 
familiarized educated minds with images which, thougli 
in one sense sublime, in another are most unworthy, and 
has taught the public a dreadful materialization of the 
great and invisible God. A Manichean composition in 
reality, it was mistaken for a Christian poem. 

The progress of English literature not only oifers 
striking prools of the manner in which it was TiieisngUsii 
affected by theatrical representations, but also 
furnishes an interesting illustration of. that necessary 
course through wliich intellectual development must pass. 
It is difiicult for us, wlio live in a I’eacling community, to 
comprehend the iniluonco once exercised by the pulpit and 
the stage in the instruction of a non- reading x)eopie. 

As late as the sixteenth century they were tno only 
means of mental access to the public, and we should find, 
if we were to enter on a detailed examination of either one 
or the other, that they furnish a vivid reflexion of the 
popular intellectual condition. Leaving to others such 
interesting researches into the comparative anatomy of the 
English pulpit, I may, for a moment, direct attention to 
theatrical exhibitions. 
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There are three obvious phases through which the 
itssnccessive drama has passed, con’espoudiug to as many 
phases. phases in the process of intellectual development, 

These are respectively the miracle play, corresponding to 
the stage of childhood ; the moral, cori-esponding to that 
of youth ; the real, corresponding to that of manhood. In 
them respectively the supernatural, the theological, the 
positive predominates. The first went out of fashion soon 
after the middle of the fifteenth century, the second con- 
tinued ibr about one hundred and fifty years, the third 
sriJl remains. By the miracle play is understood a re- 
presentation of Scripture incidents, enacted, however, 
without any regard to the probabilities of time, place, or 
action *, such subjects as the Creation, the fall of man, the 
Deluge, being considered as suitable, and in these scenes, 
without any concern for chronology, other personages, as 
the Pope or Mohammed, being introduced, or the \Trgiii 
I^Iary *^\^earing a French hood, or Yirgil worshipping the 
Saviour. Onr forefathers were not at all critical historians ; 
they indulged without stint in a highly i-jlGasing credulity. 
Tliey found no difficulty in admitting that Mohammed 
was originally a cardinal, who turnecl heretic out of spite 
l>eeause he was not elected Pope : that, since the talcing of 
the true cross by the Turks, all Christian children have 
twentv-two instead of thirty-two teeth, as was the case 
before that event ; and that men have one rib less 
than women, answering to that taken from Adam. The 
moral play personifies virtues, vices, passions, goodness, 
courage, honesty, love. The real play introduces human 
actors, with a plot free from the supernatural, and pro- 
bability is outraged as little as possible. Its excellence 
consists in the perfect manner in which it delineates 
human character and action. 

The miracle play was originally introduced by the 
Mir^ick plays, Cliurch, the first dramas of the kind, it is said, 
their eba- ha^ung been composed by Gregory Nazianzen. 

They were brought from Constantinople by the 
Crusaders ; the Byzantines were always infatuated with 
theatrical sho^vs. The parts of these plays were often 
enacted by ecclesiastics, and not unfrequently the repre- 
sentations took place at the abbey gate. So highly did 
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tlie Italian authorities prize the influence of these exhibi- 
tions on the vulgar, that the pope granted a thousainl 
days of pardon to any person who should submit to the 
pleasant' penance of attending them. All the arguments 
that had been used in behalf of picture-worship were ap- 
plicable to these plays; even the Passion, Eesurrection, 
and Ascension were represented. Over illiterate minds a 
coarse but congenial influence was obtained; a recollec- 
tion, though not an understanding of sacred things. In 
the play of ‘‘the Fall of Lucifer,” that personage was 
introduced, according to the vulgar acceptation, with 
horns, and tail, and cloven hoof; his beard, however, was 
red, our forefathers having apparently indulged in a 
singular antipathy against hair of that colour. There 
still remain accounts of the expenses incurred on some of 
these occasions, the coarse quaintness of whieli is not only 
amusing, but also shows the debased ideas of the times. 
For instance, in “Mysteries,” enacted at Coventry, are 
such entries as “paid for a pair of gloves for God;” 
“paid for gilding God’s coat;” “dyvers necessaries for 
the trimmynge of the Father of Heaven.” In the play of 
the “ Shepherds ” there is provision for green cheese and 
Halton ale, a suitable recruitment after their long journey 
to the birthplace of our Saviour. “ Payd to the players 
for rehearsal ; imprimis, to God, iis, viiid. ; to Pilate his 
wife, iis. ; item, for keeping fyer at helFs mouth, iiid.” 
A strict attention to chronology is not exacted; Herod 
swears by Mohammed, and promises one of his councillors 
to make him pope. Noah’s wife, who, it appears, was a 
termagant, swears by the Yirgin Mary that she will not 
go into the ark, and, indeed, is only constrained so to do 
by a sound cudgelling administered by the patriarch, the 
rustic justice of the audience being particularly directed 
to the point that such a flogging should not be given with 
a stick thicker than her husband’s thumb. The sentiment 
of modesty seems not to have been very exacting,, since in 
the play of “the Fall of Man” Adam and Kve appear 
entirely naked ; one of the chief incidents is tlie adjust- 
ment of the flg-leaves. Many such circumstances might 
be related, impressing us perhaps with an idea of tlio 
obscenity and profanity of the times. But this wonb.l 
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Bcarcyl y Lo a just conclusion* As the social state improYed, 
we hegiu to find objections raised by the more thoughtfii] 
ecclesiastics, who refused to lend the holy vestments for 
such purposes, and at last succeeded in excluding these 
exhibitions from consecrated places. After dwindling 
down by degrees, these plays fingered in the booths at 
fail's or on market-days, the Church having resigned them 
to the guilds of difierent trades, and these, in the end, 
giving them up to the mountebank. And so they died. 
Their history is the outward and visible sign of a popular 
iiiteliectual condition in process of passing array. 

The mystery and miracle plays were succeeded by the 
sfomipiay?, ^<^3ral play. It has been thought by some, who 
their ciia- * havc studied the history of the English theatre, 
radar. these plays were the result of the Eeforma- 

tion, with the activity of which movement their popularity 
was coincident. But perhaps the reader who is impressed 
witli the principle of that definite order of social advance- 
ment so frequently referred to in this book, will agree 
with me that this relation of cause and effect can hardly 
be sustained, and that devotional exercises and popular 
recreations are in common affected by antecedent condi- 
tions. Of the moral play, a veiy characteristic example 
still remains under the title of “Everyman.” It often 
delineates personification and allegory with very consider 
able pow'or. This short phase of our theatrical career 
deserves a far closer attention than it has hitherto obtained, 
for it has left an indelible impression on our literature. I 
think that it is to this, in its declining clays, that vre are 
indebted for much of the machinery of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's 
Progress.” IVhoever wull compare that work with such 
plays as “Everyman” and “Lusty Juventus,” cannot fail 
to be stmek “with their resemblances. Such personages as 
“ Good Council,” “ Abominable Living,” ‘ Hypocrasie,” in 
the play, are of the same family as those in the Progress. 
The stout Protestantism of both is at once edifying and 
amusing. An utter contempt for “ holy stocks and holy 
stones, holy clouts and holy hones,” as the play has it, 
animates them all. And it can hardly be doubted that 
the immortal tinker, in the carnal days “when he played at 
tipcat and romped -with the girls on the village green at 
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Elstow, indulged iiimself in tlie edification of witnessing 
these dramatic representations. 

As to the passage from this dramatic phase to the real, 
in whieh the character and actions of man are Reni 
portrayed, to the exclusion or with the siihordina- SFakespeiu-o. 
tioii of the snperiiatnral, it is only necessary to allnde witli 
hreTif j — indeed, it is only necessary to recall one name, and 
that one name is Shali:es]x*are. He stands, in his relations 
to English literature, in the same jiositiou that the great 
Greek sculptors stood with respect to ancient art, embody- 
ing conceptions of humanity in its various attributes with 
indescribable skill, and with an exquisite agreement to 
iiatee. . 

xsot without significance is it that we find mystery in 
the pulpit and mystery on the stage. They ap- Thepuipa 
pertain to social infancy. Such dramas as those the stag»>. 
I have alluded to, and many othei's that, if space had 
permitted, might have been quoted, were in unison with 
the times. The ab])cys were boasting of such treasures as 
the French hood of the Tirgin, ‘^ler smocke or shifte,’' 
the manger in which CHirist was laid, the spear whieh 
pierced his side, the crown of thonis. The transition 
from this to the following stage is not without its political 
attendants, the prohibition of interludes containing any- 
thing against tlie Church of Eome, the royal proclamation 
against preaching out of one’s own brain, the a|)pearanco 
of the Ihiritan upon tlie national stage, an increasing 
acerbity of habit and sanctimoniousness of demeanour. 

With ]3eciiliar facility wo may, therefore, through an 
examination of the state of the drama, determine national 
mental condition. The same may be done by a like ex- 
amination of the state of the pulpit. Whoever will take 
the trouble to compare the results cannot fail to observe 
liow reinarliably they corresi^ond. 

Such was the state of the literature of amusement ; as 
to political literature, even at the close of the period wo 
are considering, it could not be expected to flourish aft<}r 
the judges had declared that no man could pub- j^^ewspapois 
lisli political news except he had been duly aiwieomV 
authorized by the crown. Kewspapers were, 
however, beginning to be periodically issued, and, if occasion 
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ealled for it, broadsides, as they were termed, were added. 
In addition, newsletters w-ere written by enterprising in- 
dividuals in the metropolis, and sent to rich persons wdio 
subscribed for them ; they then circulated from family to 
fVtrnily, and doubtless enjoyed a privilege which has not 
descended to their printed contemporary, the newspaper, 
of never becoming stale. Their authors compiled them 
from materials picked up in the gossip of the coffee-houses. 
ITie coffee-houses, in a non-reading community, were quite 
an important political as well as social institution. They 
were of every kind, prelatical, popish, Puritan, scientific, 
literary, Whig, Tory. Whatever a man s notions might 
be, he could find in London, in a double sense, a coffee- 
house to Lis taste. In towns of considerable iniportaiiee 
the literary demand was insignificant ; thus it is said that 
the fathei* of Br. Johnson, the lexicograjaher, peddled 
books from town to town, and was accustomed to 
open a stall in Birmingham on market-days, and it is 
abided that this supply of literature was equal to the 
demand. 

The liberty of the press has been of slow growth. 
Liiit^rty oftho Scarcely had j)Tintirig been invented \vhen it 
press slowly' was fouiid necessaiy everyw-here to place it 
secured. tinder some restraint, as was, for instance, done 
by Eoine in her Index Expiu-gatorius ” of prohibited books, 
and the putting of printers who had offended under the 
ban; the action of the University of Paris, alluded to 
in this volume, p. 198, was essentially of the same kind. 
In England, at first, the jness was subjected to the common 
law ; the crowm judges themselves determined the offence, 
and could punish the offender with fine, imprisonment, or 
even death. Within the last century this power of determi- 
nation has been taken from them, and a jury must decide, 
not only on the fact, but also on the character of the pub- 
t3 present Hcation, whether libellous, seditious, or otherwise 
ontiitiou. offensive. The press thus came to be a refiector 
of public opinion, casting light back upon the public ; yet 
as with other refiectors, a portion of the illuminating power 
is lost. The restraints under which it is laid are due, not 
go much to the fear that liberty will degenerate into 
license, for public opinion would soon correct that ; they 
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are ratter coimected with tie necessities of the social 
state. ' 

Wlioeyer will examine tte condition of England at suc- 
cessive periods during her passage through, the Contrast 
Age of Eaith will see how slow was her pro- 
gress, and will, perhaps,. he surprised to find at fgefomitb 
its close how small was her advance. The ideas tosoii. 
that had served her for so many centuries as a guide had 
rather obstructed than facilitated her way. But whoever 
will consider wdiat slie has done since she fiiirly entered 
on her Age of Beason will remark a wonderful contrast, 
dliere has not been a progress in physical conditions only 
— a securing of better food, better clothing, bettor shelter, 
swifter iocomotion, the procm-ement of individual hap]3i- 
ness, an extension of the term of life. There has been a 
great moral advancement. Such atrocities as those men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraphs are now impossible, 
and so unlike our own manners that doubtless we read of 
them at first with incredulity, and with difficulty are 
broiight to believe that these are the things onr ancestors 
did. What a difierence between tlie dilatoriness of the 
past, its objectless exertions, its unsatisfactory end, and 
the energy, and 'well-directed intentions of the present 
age, which have already ^fielded results like the prodigies 
of romance. 
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THE EUEOPEilN x\GE OE EFASON. 

OF ATITnOBITY AND TRADITION, AND ADOPTION OF SfJlENlIFIO 
TnDTU.— DLSCOVKUY OF THE TREE POSITION OF THE EARTH IN THE 
UNIVERSE. 

KcdeBimiknl Afkmpt to enforce the GeocentPvIC Dootrine that the 
Earth is the Centre of the Uni verse, and the most important Body 
m it. 

The Heliocentric} Doctrine tlmi the Snu is the Centre of the Solar 
System, and the Barth a small Fianct, comm gradually into 
Prominence. 

Straggle httireen Ihe Ecxdesiasiieal and Astronomical Tariks.—Acliriiu 
if the liiquisition — Burning o/Buuno. — Tm prison men t o/ ( talileo. 
Invention of the Telescope. — Complete Ocerihrow of the Ecclesiastical 
Tflea.—riise of Physical Astronomy. — EKW'HOF^.—Jhtpid and resistless 
Ih relopment. of all Branches of Natural Philosophy. 

Final KstahUshnwnt of the Doctrine that the Universe is under the Do- 
minion if mathematical, and, therefore, necessary Laws.^ 

Progress of Man from ihe Anthropocentric Ideas to ihe Discovery of his 
true Position and Insignificance in the Universe. 

The Age of Eeason in Europe was ushered in by an astro- 
nomical con trovers}^ 

Is ihe earth the greatest and most noble body in the 
An astronom- uuiverse, arouiid Avhicli, as an immovable centre, 
icai problem, vaiious planets, and stars re- 

volve, ministering by their light and other qualities to the 
wants and pleasures of man, or is it an insignificant orb — 
a mere point — submissively revolving, among a croAvd of 
compeers and superiors, around a central sun? TJie 
former of these views was authoritatively asserted by the 
Cliiireh ; the latter, timidly suggested by a few thoughtful 
and religious men at first, in the end gathered strength 
and carried the day. 
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Beliind this physical q-uesticii— a mere scientiho problem 
— ^lay something of the utmost importance— -the its importiuit 
position of man in the universe. The conflict consequences, 
hrolce out upon an ostensible issue, but every one saw 
what was the real point in the dispute. 

In the history of the Age of Eeason in Europe, wiiich is 
to till the remaining pages of this booh, I am ^Ycatment 
constrained to commence with this astronomical of the Age 
controversy, and have therefore been led by 
Jiat circumstance to complete the survey of the entire 
] icriod from the same, that is, the scientific point of view. 
Many diflbrent modes of treating it spontaneously present 
tliem selves ; Imt so vast are the subjects to be brought 
under consideration, so numerous their connexions, and 
so limited the space at my disposal, that I must give the 
]>reference to one which, wdth sufScient copiousness, oifers 
also precision. Whoever will examine the progress of 
European intellectual advancement thus far manifested 
will find that it has concerned its(3lf with three gx’cat 
questions: 1. Tlie ascertainment of the position of tho 
earth in tho universe; 2. The history of the earth in 
i fine ; 3, The position of man among living beings. Under 
1 his last is ranged all that he has done in scientific discovery, 
and ail those inventions which are tho characteristics of 
tlio present industrial age. 

What am I? Where am I? we may imagine to have 
hcen the first exclamations of the first man awakening to 
conscious existence. Here, in our Age of Ileason, w^e have 
been dealing with the same thoughts. They ax’e the 
same which, as wo have seen, occupied Greek intellectual 
life. 

When Ualley’s comet appeared in 1456, it was described 
by those who saw it as an object of unheard- uoman a^tvo- 
of magnitude ; its tail, -which shook down noBucaiuicm 
“ diseases, pestilence, and war’^ upon earth, reached over 
a third part of the heavens. It was considered as con- 
nected with the progress of IMohammed II., who had just 
tlien taken Oonstantiiioifle. It struck teiTor into ail people. 
From his seat, invisible to it, in Italy, the sovereign 
pontiff, Calixtus III:, issued his ecclesiastical fulmina- 
tionsj but the comet in the heavens like the sultan on 
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the earth, pursued its course undeterred. In Tain were 
all the hells in Europe ordered to bo rung to scare it 
away ; in vain was it anathematized ; in Tain were prayers 
put\ip in all directions to stop it. True to its time, it 
punctiially returns from the abysses of space, uninfluenced 
by anything saTe agencies of a material kind. A signal 
lesson for the meditations of eyery religious man. 

Among the clergy there were, iioweyer, some who had 
sirr" correct cosmic ideas than those of Calixtiis. 

iliSiaSi A century before Copernicus, Cardinal de Cusa 
had partially adopted the heliocentric theory, 
as taught in the old times by Philolaus, Pytha- 
goras, and Archimedes. Ho ascribed to the earth a globular 
form, rotation on its axis, and a moyement in space ; ho 
believed that it moyes round the sun, and both together 
round the pole of the universe. 

By geoeentrio theory is meant that doctrine which 
The geccr ntric ^^^serts tlio earth to be the immovahle centre of 
aijdheisocen- the nniverso; by heliocentric theory that which 
trie, theories, ^demonstrates the smi to be the centre of our 
planetary system, implying, as a necessary influence, that 
the earth is a rery small and subordinate body reyolving 
round the sun, 

1 haye already, in sufficient detail, described how the 
Eoman Church had been constrained by her position to 
The geocentric doctrine. She had come 

trie ISiiQ to regard it as absolutely essential to her system, 
fheSurch. intellectual basis of which she held would 
be sapped if this doctrine should be undermined. 
Hence it was that such an alarm was shown ai the asser- 
tion of the globular form of the earth, and hence the sur- 
passing importance of the sncccssfnl voyage of Magellan’s 
ship. That indisputable demonstration of the globular 
figure was ever a solid support to the scientific party in 
the portetitous approaching conflict. 

Pieparations had been silently making for a scientific 
Preparations Tarious directions. The five 

forthehdio- momoirs of Cardinal Ailiacus “On the Con- 
cordance of Astronomy with Theology,” show 
the turn that thought was taking. His “ Imago 
Muiidi” was published in 1460, and is said to have been a 
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favourite woi‘k witli Oolumkiis. In tlie very Cathedral 
of Florence, Toscanelli had consti*uoted liis celebrated 
gnomon, 1468, a sun-ray, auspicious omen ! being admitted 
through a plate of brass in the lantern of the cupola. 
John i^hiller, better known as Begiomontanus, had pub- 
lished an abridgment of Ptolemy^s ‘‘Almagest/* 1520. 
Euclid had Ijecri. printed with diagrams on copper as long 
l^eibre as 14S2, and again in Venice twenty- three years 
subsequently. The ()j»tics of Vitello had been published 
1533. Ferriel, physician to Henry II. of France, had even 
veiitiired so far, su])ported by Magellan’s voyage, as to 
measure, 1527, tlie size of the earth, Iiis method being to 
observe the lieight of the pole at Paris, then to proceed 
noj'thward until its elevation was increased exactly one 
degree, and to ascertain the distance between the stations 
by the nninl;)er of revolutions of his carriage wheel. He 
concluded that it is 24,480 Italian miles round the globe. 
The last attempt of tiie kind had been that of the Khalif 
Aimaimon seven Iiundred years previously on the shore of 
^he • Bed Sea, and with nearly the same result. The 
mathematical sciences w-ere undergoing rapid advance- 
inent. EluBticns had published his tidgonoinetrical tables* 
Cardan, Tartaglia, Scipio Ferreo, and Stefel were greatly 
improving algebra. 

The first formal assertion of the heliocentric theory was 
made in a timid manner, strikingly illustrative of the ex- 
pected opposition. It w'-as by Copernicus, a Copemicus, 
Ihussian, speaking of tlio revolutions of the of* 

Iieavenly bodies ; the year was- about 1536. In his pre- 
face, addressed to Pope Patil IIL, whether written by 
himself, or, as some have affirmed, for him by Andreas 
Osiander, he complains of the imperfections of the existing 
system, states that ho lias sought among ancient writers 
for a better way, and so had learned the heliocentric 
doctrine. “ Then I too began to meditate on the motion 
of the earth, and, though it appeared an absurd opinion, 
3 'et, since I knew that in previous times others had been 
allowed the privilege of feigning what circles they chose 
in order to explain the phenomena, I conceived that I 
might take the liberty of tiying whether*, on the supposi- 
tion of the earth’s motion, it was possible to find bettor 
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explanations than the ancieni ones of the revolutions of 
the celestial orbs.” 

“Having, then, assumed the motions of the earth, 
which are hereafter explained, hy laborious and long 
observation I at length found that, if the ^motions of the 
other planets be compared with the revolution of the earth, 
not only their phenomena follow from the suppositions, but 
also that the several orbs and the whole system are so 
eonjiected in order and magnitude that no one point can be 
transposed without disturbing the rest, and introducing 
confusion into the whole universe.” 

The apologetic air with which he thus introduces his 
Introduction doctrino is again remarked in his statement that 
oniw.^ysiea}. lie liad kept his book for thirty-six years, and 
only now published it at the entreaty of Cardinal Sehoixi- 
berg. llio cardinal had begged of him a manuscript copy, 
“ Though I know that the tlioughts of a philosopher do 
not depend on the judgment of the many, Ids study 
being to seek out truth in all things as far as is permitted 
t>y (k‘d to human reason, yet, wdien I considered how 
absurd my doctrine would appeal’, I long hesitated -whethei' 
I should publish my book, or whether it were not better to 
follow the example of the Pythagoreans and others, who 
delivered their doctrine onlj" by tradition and to friends.” 
lie fears bein^ He conciudes : “If there be vain babblers who, 
nccusctiuf knowing nothing of mathematics, yet assume 
hm& 7 , right of judging on account of some place 

of Scripture perversely wrested to their purpose, and wdio 
blame and attack my undertaking, 1 heed them not, and 
look upon their judgments as rash and contemptible.” 

Copernicus clearly recognized not only the relative 
position of the earth, but also her relative magnitude. He 
says the magnitude of the world is so great that the 
distance of the earth from the sim has no apparent magni- 
tude when compared with the sphere of the fixed stars. 

To the earth Copernicus attributed a triple motion— a 
Fid’ rr rotation on her axis, an annual motion 

fiun of t™' round the sun, a motion of declination of the 
axis. The latter seemed to be necessary to 
account for the constant direction of the pole ; 
but as this was soon found to he a misconception, the 
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theory was relieved of it. With this correction, the doC'* 
trine of Copernicus presents a clear and groat advance, 
thongli in the state in -which he offered it ho was obliged 
to retain the mechanisni of epicycles and eccentrics, becanse 
he considered the planetary motions to be circular. It was 
the notion that, sinco the circle is the most simple of all 
geometrical forms, it must therefore be the most natural, 
wiiich led to this imperfection. His worls: was published 
in 1543. He died a few days after he had seen a copy. 

Against the opposition it had to encounter, the helio- 
centric tlieory made its -way slowly at first. Among those 
%vho did adopt it were some whose connexioii served 
rather to retard its progress, because of the ultraism 
of their views, or the doubtfulness of tlieir oionumo 
social position. Such was Bruno, who con- Bi-uuoofXoia. 
tributed lai’gely to its introduction into England, and 
who -was the author of a work on the Plurality of 
'Worlds, and of the conception that every star is a sun, 
having opaque planets revolving round it — a conception 
to which the Coperniean system suggestively leads. Bruno 
was born seven years after the death of Copernicus. Ho 
became a Dominican, but, like so many other thoughtful 
men of tlie times, wns led into heresy on the doctrine 
of transiibstantiation. Kot concealing his opinions, he 
was persecuted, fled, and led a vagabond life in foreign 
countries, testifying that wdierever he went he found 
scepticism under the polish of hypocrisy, and that he 
fought not against the belief of men, but against their 
pretended belief. For teaching the rotation of jfe tca.-hf^s 
the earth ho had to flee to Switzerland, and tije 
thence to England, where, at Oxford, he gave 
lectures oti cosmology. Driven from England, France, 
and Germany in succession, ho ventured in Ms extremity 
to return to Italy, and wms arrested in Venice, where ho 
was kept in prison in the PiomM for sis years without 
books, or paper, or friends. Meantime the Inquisition 
demanded him as having written heretical works. He was 
therefore surrendered to Eome, and, after a farther im- 
prisonment of two years, tided, excommunicated, and 
delivered over to the secular authorities, to be punished 

as mercifully as possible, and without the shedding of his 
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Wootl,’’ the a] 30 BiiTial:>ie foEnixiIa for Imrning a man alive. 
He liad collected all the observations that had been made 
respecting the new star in Cassiopeia, 1572 ; he had taught 
that space is infinite, and that it is filled with solfilnminoiis 
and opaqne worlds, many of them inhabited—this being 
his capital ofience. He "believed that the \voiid is ani- 
maied'by an intelligent soxil,‘ the cause of forms but not 
of iuuTter; that it lives in all things, even such as seem 
not to li ve ; that every thing is ready to become organized ; 
that matter is the motlier of forms and then their grave , 
that matter and the soul of the world together constitute 
God. His ideas were therefore pantheistic, “ Est Dens in 
noliis/’ In his “ Ceiia de le Cenere ’’ he insists that the 
Bci'iptiu’c was not intended to teach science, but morals 
only. The severity with which he was treated was pro- 
voked by his asseverations that he was struggling with an 
orthodoxy that had neither morality nor belief. This was 
the aim of his work entitled ‘‘The triumphant Beast.” 
a« 7 <n-biin;t buriit at Borne, February 16, 1600. 

aiiv<!7.ia ’ IVith both a present and prophetic truth, he 
u.-retic. nobly responded, when the atrocious sentence 
was passed upon liim, “Perliai'js it is with greater fear 
that ye pass this- sentence upon me than I receive it.” 
His tormentors jocosely observed, as the fiamos shut him 
out for ever from view, that he bad gone to the imaginary 
worlds he had so wickedly feigned. 

This vigorous but spasmodic determination of the Church 
to defend herself %vas not without efiect. It enabled her 
to hold fiist the timid, the time-servers, the superficial. 
, , Among such may bo mentioned Lord Bacon, 
who never received the uo|}ernican system. 
With the audacity of ignorance, he presumed to criticize 
what ho did not understand, and, with a superb conceit, 
the disparaged the great Copernicus. He says, “ In 
Copc-rnfcan the system of Copernicus there are many and 
ductraie. grave difficulties ; for the threefold motion with 
which ho encumbers the earth is a serious inconvenience, 
and the separation of the sun from the J^lanets, with which 
ho has so many afiections in common, is likewise a harsh 
step ; and the introduction of so many immovable bodies 
m nature^ as wlion he makes the sun and stars immovable, 
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tlie bodies wliicb are peculiarly lucid and radiant, and bis 
making tbe moon adhere to the earth in a sort of epicycle, 
and some other things which he assumes, are proceedings 
wdiicli mark a man who thinks nothing of introducing 
fictions of any bind into nature, provided his calculations 
turn out well/’ The more closely we examine the writings 
of Lord Bacon, the more nnw^^rtliy does he seem to have 
been of the great reputation which has been awarded to 
him. The popular delusion to wdiieh lie owes so much 
originated at a time when the history of science w*as un- 
known. They who first hrought him into notice knew 
nothing of the old school of Alexandria. This boasted 
founder of a new philosophy could not comprehend, and 
wmiild not accept, the greatest of all scientific doctrines 
when it was plainly set before his eyes. 

It has been represented that the invention of the true 
method of physical science was an amusement of Bacon’s 
hours of relaxation from the more laborious studies of law 
and duties of a court. His chief admirers have been 
persons of a literary turn, who have an idea that scientific 
discoveries are accomplished by a meehanico- mental opera 
tion. Bacon never produced any great practical c - -i 
result himself, no great physicist has ever made 
any use of his method. He has had the same 
to do with the development of modern science 
that the inventor of the orrery has had to do with the 
discovery of the mechanism of the world. Of all the 
important physical discoveries, there is not one which 
shows that its author made it the Baconian instrument, 
Newton never seems to have been aware that he %vas 
under any obligation to Bacon. Archimedes, and tJio 
Alexandrians, and the Arabians, and Leonardo da Yinci 
did very well before he ’was born ; the di>scovery of America 
by Columbus and the circumnavigation by Magellan can 
hardly be attributed to him, yet they were the consequences 
of a truly philosophical reasoning. But the investigation 
of nature is an ailair of genius, not of rules. No man can 
invent an organon for writing tragedies and Epic poems. 
Bacon’s system is, in it own terms, an idol of the theatre. 
It would scarcely guide a man to a solution of the riddle of 
Aillia Taelia Orispis, or to that of the charade of Sir Hilary. 
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FeAv scientific pretenders have made more mistakes than 
His scientific 'Loid Bacon, He rejected the Copernican system, 
errura. spoke iBSolentlj of its great author; he 

undertook to criticise adversely Gilbert’s treatise 
Magnete;’' he was occupied in the condemnation of any 
investigation of final causes, while Harvey was deducing 
the circulation of the blood from Aquapendente’s discovery 
of the A-alves in the veins; he was doubtful whether 
instruments were of any advantage, while Galileo was 
investigating the heavens with the tcdescope. Ignorant 
himself of every branch of rnatliematics, he presumed that 
they were useless in science, but a few years before l^ewtun 
achieved by their aid his immortal discoveries. It is time 
that the sacred name of philosophy should be severed from 
its long connexion with that of one Avho was a pmetender 
in science, a time-serving politician, an insidious lawyer, a 
coriiipt judge, a treacherous friend, a ])ad man. 

But others were not so obtuse as Bacon. Gilbert, one of 
A 4 oi*tionof early English experimentalists, 

iUt/ct.penii. an excellent writer on magnetism, adopted tlio 
jiu d-jctniie. Copemiciis. 3Ii Iton, in ' ' ] ^ara di se Lost,” 

set forth in language such as he only could use the objectioim 
to the Ptolemaic, and the probabilities of the Copernican 
system. Borne of the more liberal ecclesiastics gave their 
adhesion. Bishop Willdns not only presented it in a A’-ery 
popular Avay, but also made some sensible suggestions 
explanatory of the supposed contradictions of "the new 
theory to the Holy Scriptures. It Avas, hoAvever, among 
geometricians, as Napier, Briggs, Horrox, that it met Avith 
its best support. On the continent the doctrine AA^as daily 
’making couA^erts, and nightly gatheiing strength from the 
accordance of the tables of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies calculated upon its principles AA'ith actual obser- 
vation. 

It is by no means uninteresting to notice the different 
classes of men among whom this great theory Avas steadily 
Avinniiig its Avay. Experimental philosopliei's, Eepublican 
poets, Episcoj)al clergymen, Scotch lords, West of England 
schoolmasters, Italian physicists, Polish pedants, pains- 
taking Germans, each from his oAvn special point of vieAv, 
vvas gradually receiving the light, and doubtless, from 
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siicli varied infliioiice, tlic doctrine would liave vindicated 
its supremacy at last, tlioiigh it luiglit have takeii a long 
time. On a sudden, however, there occurred a fortunate 
event, which led forthwith to that result by a invention of 
new train of evidence, bringing the matter, teiescoiw. 
under the most brilliant circumstances, clearly to the 
apprehension of every one. This great and fortunate 
event was the invention of the telescope. 

It is needless to enter on any examination of the author- 
ship of this mveiition. Jt is enough for our purpose to 
know tliat Lippershey, a Dutchman, had made one toward 
the close of 1608 , and that Galileo, hearing of the oaiiioo con- 
circiim stance, but without knowing the particu- structsono. 
lars of the construction, in April or i^Ia,y of the following 
3'ear invented a form of it for himself, h’ ot content with 
admiring how close and large it made terrestrial dejects, 
he employed it f@r examining the heavens. On turning 
it to the moon, he found that she has mountains easting 
shadows, and valie^^s like those of the earth, a^^iescopio 
The discovery of innumerable fixed stars — not astronomical 
fewer than forty were counted by him in the 
well-known group of the Pleiades-- up to that time unseen 
by man, w’-as felt at once to offer an insuperable argument 
against the opinion that these bodies were created onlj^ to 
illuminate the night ; indeed, it may be said that this was 
a death-blow to the tiiiie-honoiii‘ed doctrine of the human 
destiny of the universe. Already Galileo began to en- 
counter vulgar indignation, winch accused him loudly of 
impiety. On January 7th, 1010, he discovered thi'co of 
tJupitcris satellites, and a few days later the fourth. To 
these he gave the designation of the Medicean stars, and 
in his "‘Sidereal Alessenger” published an account of the 
facts he had thus fixr observed. As it was perceived at 
once that this planet offered a miniature representation ol* 
the ideas of Copernicus respecting the solar system, this 
discover}- was received by the astronomical party with the 
liveliest pleasure, by the ecclesiastical with the most bitter 
opposition, some declaring that it was a mere optical 
deception, some a purposed fraud, some that it was sheer 
blasphem}', and some, fairly carrying out to its consequences 
the absurd philosophy of the day, asserted that, since the 
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j)retended satellites were invisible to the naked eye, they 
must be nseiess, and, being useless, they could not exist. 
Continning his observations, Galileo found that Saturn 
ditfors in an extraordinary manner from other planets; 
but fbe telescope he used not being sufficient to demon- 
stratc tlie ring, he fell into the mistake that the body of 
the planet is triple. This was soon followed by the dis- 
covery of the phases of Yeniis, which indisputably esta- 
blished for her a motion round the sun, and actually con- 
verted wliat had hitherto, on all hands, been regarded as 
one of the weightiest objections against the Copernican 
theory, into a most solid support. “ If the doctrine of 
Copernicus be true, the planet Venus ought to show phases 
like the moon, which is not tlie case f so said the ohjectors- 
Copernicus himself saw the difficulty, and tried to remove 
it by suggesting that the planet might bo transparent. 
The telescope of Galileo for ever settled the question by 
showing that the expected phases do actually exist. 

In the garden of Cardinal Bandini at Eome, a.d. 1611, 
Galileo publicly exhibited the spots upon the sun. He had 
Commencing obseiwed thoni the preceding year. Goaded on 
opposition t” by the opposition his astronomical discoveries 
(uuiteo. bringing upon him, he addressed a letter 

in 1613 to the xlbhe Castelli, for the purpose of showing 
that the Scriptures were not intended as a scientific 
authority. This was repeating Bruno’s ofience. Here- 
upon the Dominicans, taking alarm, commenced to attack 
him from their pulpits. It shows how reluctantly, and 
with what misgivings the higher ecclesiastics entered upon 
the quarrel, that ]\Iaraffi, the general of the Dominicans, 
apologized to Galileo for what had taken place. The 
astronomer now published another letter reiterating his 
former opinions, asserting tliat the Scriptures were only 
intended for our salvation, and otlierwi.se. defending him- 
self, and recalling the fact that Oopeniiciis had dedicated 
his book to Pope Paul III. 

Through the suggestion of the Dominicans, Galileo was 
ifeissumnion- 1 ^ 0 w summoned to Romo to account for his 
edtoUorae, couduct and oifinions before the Inquisition. 
He was accused of having taught that the earth moves ; 
that the sun is stationary; and of having attempted to 
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reconcile tliese doctrines with the Scriptures. The sen- 
tence was that ho must renounce these heretical o])iuions, 
and pledge himself that he would neither publish nor 
defend them for the future. In the eveiit of his coiKi-mnod 
refusal he was to be imprisoned. With the fate tiie Oiqui- 
of th'iino in his recollection, he assented to the 
required recant ation, and gave the promise demanded. 
Tlie Inquisition then pi'oceeded to deal with the Copernican 
system, condemning it as heretical; the lettei’s of Galileo, 
which had given rise to the trouble, were prohibited; also 
Kepler's epitome of the Copernican theory, and also the 
work of Copernicus, In tlicir decree prohibiting 
this work ‘‘De Hevolutionibus,” the Oongrega- dcnmsVho* 
tion of the Index, March 5, 1616, denounced the 
new system of the universe as “ that false ‘ ^ ' 

Pythagorean doctrine utterly contrary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

Again it appears how reluctant the Roman authorities 
were to interfere, and how they were impelled rather 
by the necessity of their position than by their personal 
belief in the course they had been obliged to take. After 
all that had passed, the Pope, Paul V., admitted Galileo 
to an audience, at which he professed to him personally the 
kindest sentiments, and assured him of safety. Tbcporfionai 
When Urban VIII. succeeded to the pontiiical sentimf-Dts of 
chair, Galileo received the distinction of not 
less than six audiences ; the Pope conferred on him several 
preset! ts, and added the promiwse of a pension for his son. 
In a letter to the I)iiko of Florence his Holin(?Bs used the 
most liberal language, stated how dear to him Galileo was, 
that he had very lovingly embraced him, and retpiested 
the duko to show him every fivour. 

Whether it was that, under these auspicious circum- 
stances, Galileo believed he could with impunity break 
through the engagement he had made, or whether an 
instinctive hatred of that intellectual despotism and hypo- 
crisy which was weighing upon Europe became 
irrepressible in his breast, in 1632 he ventured iisiies«?he’ 
on the publication of his work, entitled “ The 
Bystem of the World,” its object being' to es- ' 
tabiish the truth of the Copernican doctrine. It is composed 
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in file dialogue form, three speakers heiiig introduced, two 
of them true philosox:)liers, the third an ol>jector. Whatever 
3nay have been the personal opinion of the Pope, there can 
lie no doubt that his duty renderad it neces>sary for him to 
act. Galileo was therefore again summoned befor the 
Inquisition, the Tuscan ambassador expostulating against 
tlie inhumanity of thus dealing with an old man in ill 
health. But no such considerations were listened to, and 
’ Galileo was compelled to appear at Pome, February, 1033, 
and surrender himself to the Holy Office. The Pope's 
nephew did all in liis power to meet the necessity of the 
Church and yet to spare the dignity of science. lie paid 
every attention to the personal comfort of the accused. 
When the time came for Galileo to he put into solitary 
conhnement, he endeavoured to render the imprisonment 
as light as possible; but, hiading it to prey upon the 
spirits of the aged , philosopher, he, on his ovm responsi- 
bility, liberated him, permitting him to reside in the 
house of the Tuscan ambassador. The trial being com- 
pleted, GJalileo was directed to appear, on June 
22iid, to hear his sentence. Clothed in the peni- 
teiitial garment, he received judgment. His 
heretical offences were specilied, the pledges he 
had violated recited ; he was declared to have bx*ought upon 
himself strong suspicions of heresy, and to be liable to the 
penalties thereof ; but from these he might be absolved if, 
with a sincere heart, he would abjure and curse his 
heresies. However, that his offerees might not altogether 
go unpimished, and that he might be a warning to others, 
he condemned to imprisonment during the pleasure of 
the Incpiisition, his dialogues were prohibited by public 
edict, and for three jeoxs he was directed to recite^ once a 
week, the seven penitential psalms. 

In his garment of disgrace the aged philosopher w^as 
Hisdesrnda- made to fall upon his loiees before the 

iilmiHt r«n- assembled cardinals, and, with his hand on the 
Minwit. Cospels, to make the required abjuration of the 
heliocentric doctrine, and to give the pledges demanded^ 
He was then committed to the prison of the Inquisition ; 
the persons who had been concerned in the printing of his 
book were punished ; and the sentence and abjuration were 
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formall}'' promulgated, and ordered to be publicly read in 
iJie universities. In Florence, tbe adherents of Galileo 
i\'orc ordered to attend in the Church of Santa Croce to 
witness his disgrace. After a short iminisonment in the 
jail of the Inquisition, he was ordered to Arcetri, and 
confined in liis own house. Here severe misfortunes 
awaited him ; his favourite daughter died ; he fell into a 
state of melancholy ; an application that he might go to 
Florence for the sake of medical advice was refused. It 
liceaino evident tliat there was an intention to treat him 
with inexorable severity. After five years of coniinement, 
permission wus reluctantly accorded to him to remove to 
Florence for his Iiealth; but still he was forbidden to 
leave his house, or receive his friends, or even to attend 
mass during Passion Week *\Adthout a si:>eeial order. The 
Grand-duke tried to abate this excessive severity, directing 
liis ambassador at the court of Eome to plead the venerable 
ago and ill health of the immortal convict, and that it -was 
desirable to peimit him to communicate certain scientific 
discoveries he had made to some other person, such as 
Father Oastelli. Kot even that was accorded unless the 
interview took place in the presence of an official of tho 
Inquisition. Soon after Galileo was remanded to Arcetri. 
He spent the weary hours in composing his work on Local 
Motion, his friends causing it to be surreptitiousl}’- pub- 
lished in Holland, His infirmities and misfortunes now 
increased. In 1637 he became totally blind. Thecatai- 
In a letter he plaintively says, referring to this ties of Lis oia 
calamity, So it pleases God, it shall therefore 
please me also.” The exquisite refinement of ecclesiastical 
vengeance pursued him remorselessly, and now gave him per- 
mission to see his friends when sight was no longer possible. 
It was at this period that an illustrious stranger, the author 
of “ Paradise Lost,” visited him. Shortly after he became 
totally deaf; but to the last he occupied himself with 
investigations respecting the force of percussion. He 
died, January, 1042, in the seventy-eighth year ^ig^eath* 
of his age, the prisoner of the Inquisition, is refused’ 
True to its instincts, that infernal institution 
followed Mm beyond the grave, disputing his right to 
make a will, and denying Mm burial in consecrated 
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grouDd. The pope also prohibited his friends from raising 
to liim a monument in the church of Santa Croce, in 
Florence. It was reserved for tho nineteenth century to 
erect a suitable memorial in his honour. 

The result of the discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo 
was thus to bring the earth to her real position 
Sfof tbe of subordination and to give sublimer views of 
Copernican the uiiiverse. Moestlin expresses correctly the 
system. gtate of the case whtm he says, “What is the 
earth and the ambient air with respect to the immensity 
of space ? It is a point, a punctule, or something, if there 
bo any thing, less.” It had been brought down to the 
condition of ' one of the members of a lamily — the solar 
system. And since it could bo no longer regarded as 
iiolding all other bodies in submissive attendance upon it, 
dominating over their movements, there was reason to 
suppose that it would be found to maintain interconnex- 
ions with them in the attitude of an equal or subordinate; 
in other words, that general relations would he discovered 
expressive of the manner in which all the jDlanetary 
members of the solar system sustain their movements 
round the sun. ‘ 

Among those whose minds were thorouglily occupied 
Kepi<>r ii«s Kepler stands pre-eminently 

incdftofin- conspiouous. It is not at all surprising, con- 
q«iry. skleriug the tone of thought of those times, 
that he regarded his subject mtli a certain mysticism. 
They who condemn his manner of thus viewing things do 
not duly appreciate the mental condition of the generation 
in which he lived. Whatever may he said on that point, 
no one can deny him a marvellous patience, and almost 
superhuman painstaking disposition. Guess after guess, 
hypothesis after hypothesis, he submitted to computations 
of infinite labour, and doubtless he speaks the melancholy 
truth when he says, “ I considered and reflected till 1 was 
almost mad.” Yet, in the midst of repeated disappoint- 
ment, he field, with a truly philosophical determination, 
firmly to the belief that there must bo some physical 
interconnexion among the parts of the solar system, and 
that it would certainly be displayed by the discovery of 
laws presiding over the distances, times, and velocities of 
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tlie i^lanets. In tliese speculations' he was immersed 
before the publications of Galileo. In his ^‘Mjsterium 
Cosmographiouni ” he says, “In the year 1595 I was 
brooding witli the whole energy of my mind on the subject 
of the Copeniican system.’" 

In 1609 he published his work entitled “ On the Motion 
of .\Iars.” This was the result of an attempt, discovery of 
iipon which he had been engaged since the laws. 
l)eginning of the century, to reconcile the motions of that 
phumt to the hypothesis of eccentrics and epicycles. It 
ended in the alxindonment of that hypothesis, and in the 
iliscoveiy of tlie tw'o great laws now known as the hrst 
and second lavrs of Kepler. They arc respectively that 
tlie orbits of the planets are elliptical, and that the areas 
described by a line drawn from the planet to the sun are 
proportional to the times. 

In 1617 he was again rewarded by the discovery which 
passes under tJie designation of Keplei'’s third law : it 
expresses the relation of the mean distances of the planets 
from the sun with the times of their revolutions—^ the 
squares of the periodic times are in the same proportion 
as the cubes of the distances.” In his “Epitome of the 
Copernican Astronomy,” published 1622, he showed that 
this law likowisG holds good for the satellites of Jupiter as 
regards their primary. 

^ Humboldt, referring to tlie movement of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites,^ remarks : “It wms this which led Kepler, 
in his ‘ Marmonices Mimdi," to state, with the i^trance witli 
firm confidence and security of a German spirit 
of |)hilosophieal independence, to those wdiose opinions 
bore sw'-ay beyond the Alps, * Eighty years have elapsed 
during wliich the doctrines of Copernicus regarding the 
movement of the earth and the immobility of the sun 
have been promulgated wdthout hindrance, because it wms 
deemed allowable to dispute concerning natural things 
and to elucidate the works of God, and, now that new 
testimony is discovered in proof of the truth of those 
doctrines —testimony which was not known to the spiritual 
judges, ye would prohibit the promulgation of the true 
system of the structure of the universe/ ” 

Thus we see that the heliocentric theory, as proposed ly 
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Copeniicns, was undergoing rectification. The circular 
nrctiii.'iition iBOYements admitted into it, and wliicli had bur- 
f/lt he Coper- deued it witli infinite perplexity, though they 
nicmtheorj-. Mthei’to been recommended by an -illusive 
simplicity, were demonstrated to be incorrect. They were 
I’cplaccd by the real ones, the elliptical, Kepler, as was 
his custom, ingenuously related his trials and disappoint- 
ments. Alluding on one occasion to this, he says ; My 
first error was that the path of a planet is a perfect circle 
— an opinion wdiich was a more miscMevous thief of my 
time, in proportion as it was supported by the authority of 
all philosophers, and apparently agreeable to metaphysics.” 

The philosophical significance of Kejpler’s discoveries 
tik‘ recognized by the ecclesiastical party at 

supycaihii- first. It. is chiefly this, that they constitute a 
most important step to the establishment of the 
doctrine of the govemment of the Avorld by law. 
But it was impossible ’to receive these laAvs without seeking 
for their cause. The result to which that search event 
ually oonduoted not only explained their origin, but also 
showed tliat, as laws, they must, in the necessity of nature, 
Cfxist, It may be truly said that the matliematical exposi- 
tion of. their origin constitutes the most splendid monu- 
ment of the intellectual power of man. 

Before the heliocentric theory could be developed and 
made to furnish a clear exposition of the solar system, 
which is obviously the first stex3 to just views of the 
universe, it was necessary that the science of mechanics 
Nocc 5 sityfor ^fiould bo greatly improved — indeed, it might 
mftihmic&i be Said, created; for during those dreary ages 
bcieiicc-. following the establishment of Byzantine poAver, 
nothing had been done toward the acquisition of correct 
\dcws either in statics or dynamics. It was impossible 
tliaf Europe, in her lower states of life, could produce nieii 
capable of commencing where Archimedes had left off 
She had to wait for the apj)roach of her Age of Eeason for 
tliat. 

The man of capacity at last came. Leonardo da Yinci 
..eonardoda was fcom A.u. 1452. The historian Hallam, 
Vinci. enumerating some of his works, observes, ‘‘ His 
knowledge was almost preteru aturaL” Many of his writings 
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still remain TinpuLlislied. Long Tbeforo Bacon, he laid 
down the maxim that experience and observation must be 
the foundation of all reasoning in science ; that experiment 
is the only inteipreter of nature, and is essential to the 
ascertainment of laws. Unlike Bacon, who was ignorant 
of mathematics, and even disparaged them, he points out 
their supremo advantage. Seven years after the voyage 
of Colnnibus, this great man — great at once as an artist, 
inatlieniatieiau, and engineer — gave a clear exposition of 
tlie theory of forces obliquely applied on a le%m*; a few 
years later ho was well acquainted with the earthh annual 
motion. lie know the laws of friction, subsequently 
demonstrated by Ainontons, and tlio principle of virtual 
velocities ; he described the camera obscura before Baptista 
Porta, understood aerial perspective, the nature of coloured 
shadows, the use of the iris, and the effects of the duration 
of visible impressions on the ejo. He wrote well on 
fortification, anticipated Castelli on hydraulics, occupied 
himself with the fail of bodies on the hypothesis of the 
earth’s rotation, treated of the times of descent along 
inclined planes and circular arcs, and of the nature of 
machines. He considered, '^vith singular clearness, respira- 
tion and combustion, and foreshadowed one of the great 
hypotheses of geology, the elevation of continents. 

This was the commencement of the movement in Isalural 
Philosophy; it was followed up by the pubiica- stevimmeou- 
tion of a work qn the principles of equilibrium by . 

Steviims, 1586. In this the author established SSpli- 
the fundamental property of the inclined plane, 
and solved, in a general manner, the oases of forces acting 
obliquely. Six years later Galileo’s treatise on mechanics 
appeared, a fitting commencement of that career whicli, 
even had it not been adorned with such brilliant astro- 
nomical discoveries, would alone have conferred the most 
illustrious distinction upon him. 

Tlie dynamical branch of ]\Iechanics is that which is 
under most obligation to Galileo. To him is duo uiscoverv of 
the establishment of the three laws of motion, Ia^v»bf 
They are to the fcilowing effect, as given by 
Newton : 

(1.) Every body parseveres m .its state of rest or of 
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uniform motion in a right lino nnless it is compelled tc 
change that state hy forces impressed thereon. 

(2.) The alteration of motion is ever proportional to tlie 
motive force impressed, and is made in the direction of the 
right line in which that force is impressed. 

(d.) To ever j action there is always oj)posed an equal 
reaction, or the mutual actions of two bodies upon each 
other are always equal, and directed to contrary parts. 

Up to this time it was the general idea that motion can 
only be maintained by a perpetual application, impression, 
or expenditure of force. Galileo himself for many years 
entertained that error, but in 1638 he plainly states in his 
Dialogues on Mechanics” the true law of the uniformity 
and perpetuity of motion. Such a view necessarily implies 
a correct and clear appreciation of the nature of resistances. 
No experimental motion that man can establish is unre- 
strained. But a perception of the uniformity and per- 
petuity of motion lies at the very basis of physical 
astronomy. With difficulty the true idea was attained. 
The same may be said as respects rectilinear direction, for 
many supposed that uniform motion can only take jDlace in 
a circle. 

The establishment of the first law of motion was essen- 
ahush- discovery of the laws of falling bodies, 

oTthe in which the descent is made under the influence 
of a contiiiually acting force, the velocity in- 
^ creasing in consequence thereof. Galileo saw 

clearly that, whether a body is moving slowly or swiftly, 
it will be equally affected by gravity. This j)rinciple was 
with difficulty admitted by some, who were disposed to 
believe that a swiftly moving body would not be as much 
affected by a constant force like gravity as one the motion 
of which is slower. With difficulty, also, was the old 
Aristotelian error eradicated that a heavy body falls more 
swiftly than a light one. 

The second law of motion was also established and ill us- 
snd of the. trated by Galileo. In his “ Dialogues ” he shows 

that a body projected horizontally must have, 
from what has been said, a uniform horizontal motion, but 
that it will also have compounded therewith an accelerated 
motion downward. Here again we perceive it is necessary 
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to retain a steaxTy conception of this intermingling of 
forces without deterioration, and, though it may seem 
simple enough to us, there were some eminent men of. 
those times who did not receiye it as true. The special 
case offered by Galileo is theoretically connected with the 
paths of military projectiles, though in practice, since 
they inove in a resisting medium, the air, their path 
is essentially different from the parabola. Curvilinear 
motions, which necessarily arise from the constant action 
of a central force, making a body depart from the recti- 
linear path it must otherwise take, are chiefly of interest, 
as we shall presently find, in the movements of the 
celestial bodies. 

A thorough exposition of the third law of motion was 
left by Galileo to his successors, who liad di- andoftbe 
rected their attention especially to the deter- 
inination of the laws of impact. Indeed, the whole subject 
was illustrated and the truth of the three laws verified in 
many different cases by an examination of the phenomena 
of freely falling bodies, pendulums, projectiles, and the 
like. Among those who occupied themselves with such 
labours may ho mentioned Torricelli, Castelli, Yiviani, 
Borelli, Gassendi. Through the investigations of these, 
and other Italian, French, and English natural philo- 
so|)hers, the principles of Mechanics were solidly esta- 
blished, and a necessary preparation made for their appli- 
cation in astronomy. By this time every one had become 
ready to admit that the motion of the planetary bodies 
would find an explanation on these principles. 

The steps thus far taken for an explanation of the move- 
ments of the planets in curvilinear paths there- 
fore consisted in the removal of the old miscon- of^MeSan£s 
ception that for a body to continue its motion 
forward in a straight line a continued applica- 
tion of force is necessary, the first law of motion disposing 
of that error. In the next place, it was necessary that clear 
and distinct ideas should be held of the combination or com- 
position of forces, each continuing to exercise its influence 
without deterioration or diminution by the other. The time 
had now come for it to he shown that the perpetual move- 
moiit of the planets is a conseq^uence of the first law of 
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motion ; tlieir elliptic paths, such as had been determined 
by K^plPT, a consequence of the second. Several persons 
almost simultaneously had been brought nearly to this 
conclusion without being* able to solve the problem com- 
pletely. Thus Borelli, a.d. 1666, in treating of the mo- 
tions of Jupiter’s satellites, distinctly shows how a cir- 
cular motion may arise under the influence of a central 
force; he even uses the illustration so frequently intro- 
duced of a stone whirled round in a sling. In the same 
year a paper was presented to the Eoyal Society^ by Mr. 
ilooke, “explicating the inflection of a direct motion into 
a circular by a supervening attractive principle.” Huygens 
also, in his “Horologium Oscillatoriiim,” had published 
some theorems on circular motions, hut no one as yet had 
been able to show how elliptical orbits could, upon these 
principles, he accounted for, though very many had become 
satisfied that the solution of this problem would before 

long be given. 

In April, 1686, the “Principia” of Newton was presented 
N'ewton* )nb- Koyal Society, This immortal work not 

liSfonoftiie only laid the foundation of Physical Astronomy, 
‘ Principia.’" it also carried the structure thereof very far 
toward its completion. It unfolded the mechanical theory 
of universal gravitation upon the principle that all bodies 
tend to approach each other with forces directly as their 
masses, and inversely as the squares of their distances. 

To the force producing this tendency of bodies to 
approach each other the designation of attraction of 
gravitation, or gravity, is given. All heavy bodies fall to 
the earth in such a way that the direction of their move- 
ment ’S toward its centre. Newton proved that 
theCry of this is the direction in which they must neces- 
uniyersai garily movc Under the infiuence of an attraction 
gra\ a loa. evcry one of the particles of which the earth 
is composed, the attraction of a sphere taking effect as if 
all its particles were concentrated in its centre. 

Galileo had already examined the manner in which 
Preparation gravity acts upou bodies as an accelerating force, 
for Newton, ^ncl had determined the connexion between the 
spaces of descent and the times. ' He illustrated such fiiots 
experimentally by the use of inclined planes, by the aid of 
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wliioli the velocity may be conveniently diminished with- 
out otherwise changing the nature of the result. He had 
also demonstrated that the earth’s attraction acts equally 
on all bodies. This he proved by inclosing various sub- 
stances in hollow spheres, and showing that, when they 
were suspended by strings of equal length and made to 
vibrate, the time of oscillation was the same for all. On 
the invention of the air-pump, a more popular demonstra- 
tion of the same fact was given by the experiment proving 
that a gold coin and a feeither fall equally swiftly in an 
exhausted receiver. Galileo had also proved, by experi- 
ments on the leaning tower of Pisa, that the velocity of 
falling bodies is independent of their weight. Jt was for 
these experiments that he was expelled from that city. 

Up to the time of Newton there were only very vague 
ideas that the earth s attraction extended to any consider- 
able distance. Newton was led to his discovery Extension of 
by reflecting that at all altitudes accessible to attraction or 
man, gravity appears to be undiminished, and suavity, 
that, therefore, it may possibly extend as far as the moon, 
and actually be the force which deflects her . from a 
rectilinear path, and makes her revolve in an orbit round 
the earth. Admitting the truth of the law of the inverse 
squares, it is easy to compute whether the moon falls from 
the tangent she would describe if the earth ceased to act 
upon her by a quantity proportional to that observed in 
the case of bodies falling near the surface. In the first 
calculations made by NewTon, he found tha,t the moon is 
deflected from the tangent thirteen feet every minute ; but, 
if the hypothesis of gravitation were true, her deflection 
should be fifteen feet. It is no trifling evidence of the 
scrupulous science of this great philosopher that hereupon 
he put aside the subject for several years, without, however, 
abandoning it. At length, in 1682, learning the resnlt of 
the measures of a degree which Picard had executed in 
Prance, and which affected the estimate of the magnitude 
of the earth ho had used, and therefore the distance of the 
moon, he repeated the calculations with these improved 
data. It is related that “ he went home, took out his old 
papers, and resumed his calculations. As they drew to a 
close, he became so much agitated that he was obliged to 
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desire a friend to finish them ” The expected coincidence 
was verified. And thus it appeared that the moon is re- 
tained in her orbit and made to revolve round the earth bj 
the force of terrestrial gravity. 

These calculations were founded upon the hypothesis 
that the moon moves in a circnlar orbit with a uniform 
velocity. But in the Principia ” it was demonstrated that 
when a body moves under the influence of an attractive 
force, varjdng as the inverse square of the distances, it 
must describe a conic section, wdtli a focus at the centre of 
force, and under the circumstances designated by Kepler’s 
Tbecau.^eof l^ws. Newton, therefore, did far more than 
ivepier's laws, furnish the expected solution of the problem of 
elliptical motion, and it was now apparent that ^tlie 
existence of those laws might have been foreseen, since 
they arise in the very necessities of the case. 

This point gained, it is obvious that the evidence was 
becoming unquestionable, that as the moon is 
of the made to revolve round the earth through the 
heliocentric influence of an attractive force exercised by the 
earth, so likewise each of the planets is com- 
pelled to move in an elliptical orbit round the sun by his 
attractive force. The heliocentric theory, at this stage, 
was presenting physical evidence of its truth. It was also 
hecoming plain that the force we call gravitation must 
bo imputed to the sun, and to all the planetary bodies as 
well as to the earth. Accordingly, this was whaf Kewton 
asserted in respect to all material substance. 

But it is a necessary consequence of this theory that 
Perturbations many apparent irregularities and perturbations 
iy:coinitea for. Qf "bodies of the solar system must take place 
by reason of the attraction of each upon all the others. If 
there were but one planet revolving round the sun, its 
orbit might be a mathematically perfect ellipse ; but the 
moment a second is introduced, perturbation takes place 
in a variable manner as the bodies change their positions 
or distances. An excessive complication must therefore 
be the consequence when the number of bodies is great. 
Indeed, so insurmountable would these difficulties he, that 
the mathematical solution of the general problem of the 
solor system would be hopeless were it not for the fact that 
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tlie planetary bodies are at 'very great distances from one 
another, and their masses, compared with the mass of the 
sim, very small. 

Taking the theory of gravitation in its nidversal ac- 
ceptation, !N’ewton, in a manner that looks as if Besuitsof the 
he were divinely inspired, succeeded in demon- 
strating the chief inequalities of the moon and ^ 
planetary bodies ; in determining the figure of the earth 
— that it is not a perfect sphere, but an oblate spheroid ; 
in explaining the precession of the equinoxes and the tides 
of the ocean. To such perfection have succeeding mathe- 
maticians brought his theory, that the most complicated 
movements and irregularities of the solar system have been 
satisfactorily aoconnted for and I’educed to computation. 
Trusting to these principles, not only has it been found 
possible, knowing the mass of a given planet, to determine 
the perturbations it may produce in adjacent ones, but 
even the inverse problem has been successfully attacked, 
and from the perturbations the place and mass of a hitherto 
unknown planet determined. It was thus that, from the 
deviations of Uranus from his theoretical place, the neces- 
sary existence of an exterior disturbing planet was fore- 
seen, and our times have witnessed the intellectual triumph 
of mathematicians directing where the telescope should 
point in order to find a new planet. The discovery of 
Neptune was thus accomplished. 

It adds to our admiration of the wonderful intellectual 
powers of Newton to know that the mathematical instru- 
ment he used was the ancient geometry. Not until 
subsequently was the analytical method resorted to and 
cultivated. This method possesses the inappreciable ad- 
vantage of relieving us from the mental strain which 
would otherwise oppress us. It has been truly said that 
the symbols think for us. Mr. Whewell observes: ^‘No 
one for sixty years after the publication of the The ‘‘Princi- 
* Principia,’ and, with Newton’s methods, no one fomparabi? 
up to the present day, has added any thing of merit, 
value to his deductions. We know that he calculated all 
the principal lunar inequalities ; in many of the cases be 
has given us his processes, in others only his results. But 
who has presented in his heautiflil geometry or deduced 
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irom Ms simple principles any of the inequalities wLidi lie 
left untouched? The ponderous instrument of synthesis, 
so effectiTe in his hands, has never since been grasped by 
any one who conid use it for such purposes ; and we gaze 
at it with admiring curiosity, as on some gigantic imple- 
ment of war which stands idle among the memorials of 
ancient days, and makes us wonder what maimer of man 
he was who could wield as a weapon what we can hardly 
lift as a burden.” 

Such was the physical meaning of Xewton’s discoveries ; 
their philosophical meaning was of even greater 
hn^^rt importance. The paramount truth was resist- 

dbcoYcrfcs comiug into prominence— that the goverii- 

c iscoYCTics. gystcm is undci" necessity, and 

that it is mathematically impossible for the laws presiding 
over it to be other than they are. 

Thus it appears that the law of gravitation holds good 
throughout our solar system. But the heliocentric theory, 
in its most general acceptation, considers every fixed star 
„ . ... as being, like the sun, a planetary centre. Hence, 

in the con- before it can be asserted that the theory of 
struction of gravitation is truly universal, it must be shown 
ieuniverbe. liolds good in the case of all other such 

S3^stems. The evidence offered in proof of this is altogether 
based upon the observations of the two Herschels on the 
motions of the double stars. Among the stars there are 
some in such close proximity to each other that Sir W. 
TIerschol was led to suppose it would be possible, from 
observations upon them, to ascertain the stellar parallax. 
While engaged in these inquiries, which occupied him for 
many years, he discovered that many of these stars are not 
merely optically in proximity, as being accidentally in the 
same line of view, but are actually connected physically, 
revolving round each other in regular orbits. The motion 
of these double suns is, however, in many instances so 
slow as to require many years for a satisfactory deter- 
mination. Sir J. Herschel therefore continued the obser- 
Gravitation of vatious of Ms father, and with other mathe- 
doubie stars, maticiaus, investigated the characteristics of 
these motions. The first instance in which the true elliptic 
elements of the orbit of a binary star were determined 
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was given by M. Savary in tbe case of $ Ursa) Majoris, 
indicating an elliptic orbit of 58 J years. But the period 
of others, since determined, is very mucli longer ; thus, in 
<r Corona, it is, according to Mr, Hind, more than 736 
years. From the fact that the orbits in which these stars 
move round each other are elliptical, it necessarily follows 
that the law of gravitation, according to the inverse 
square, holds good "in them. Considering the prodigious 
distances of these bodies, and the departure, as regards 
structure of the systems to which they belong, from the 
conditions obtaining in our unisolar system, we may per- 
l|aps assert the prevalence of the law of gravitation 
throughout the universe. 

If, in association with these double suns — sometimes, 
indeed, they are triple, and occasionally, as in the case of 
e Lyne, quadruple — there are opaque planetary globes, 
such solar systems differ from ours not only in having 
several suns instead of a single one, but, since the light 
emitted is often of different tints, one star shining ligut 

with a crimson and another with a blue light, of douMe 
the colours not always complementary to one 
another, a wonderful variety of phenomena must be the 
result, especially in their organic creations ; for organic 
forms, both vegetable and animal, primarily depend on the 
relations of coloured light. How varied the effects wdiere 
there are double, triple, or even quadruple sunrises, and 
sunsets, and noons, and the hours marked off by red, or 
purple, or blue tints. 

It is impossible to look back on the history of the theory 
of gravitation without . sentiments of admira- of 

tioii and, indeed, of pride. How felicitous Newton's 
lias been the manner in which have been ex- 
plained the inequalities of a satellite like the moon under 
the disturbing influence of the sun ; the correspondeiico 
between the calculated and observed quantities of these 
inequalities ; the extension of the doctrine to satellites of 
other planets, as those of Jupiter ; the determination of 
the earth’s figure ; the causes of the tides ; the different 
Ibrce of gravity in different latitudes, and a multitude 
of other phenomena. The theory asserted for itself that 
authority which belongs to intrinsic truth. It enabled 
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matliematicians to point out facts not yet observed, and 
to foretell future events. 

And yet bow bard it is for truth to force its way when 
bigotry resists. In 1771, the University of Salamanca, 
being urged to teach physical science, refused, and this 
was its answer; “Newton teaches nothing that would 
make a good logician or metaphysician ; and Gassendi and 
Descartes do not agree so well with revealed truth as 
Aristotle does.” 

Among the interesting results of Newton’s theory may 
be mentioned its application to secular inequalities, such 
The earth in the acceleration of the moon’s mean motion, 

time. that satellite moving somewhat quicker now 
than she did ages ago. Laplace detected the cause of this 
phenomenon in the influence of the sun upon the moon, 
combined with the secular variation of the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit. Moreover, he showedjtbja;^^!^ 
inequality of the motion of the moon -is periodical, that it 
requires millions of years to re-establish itself, and that, 
after an almost inconceivable time, the acceleration be- 
comes a retardation. In like manner, the same mathe- 
matician explained the observed acceleration in the mean 
motion of Jupiter, and retardation of that of Saturn, as 
arising from the mutual attraction of the two planets, and 
showed that this secular inequality has a period of 929^ 
years. With such slow movements may be mentioned the 
diminution of the obliquity of the ecliptic, which has 
been proceeding for ages, but which will reaclx a limit and 
then commence to increase. These secular motions ought 
not to be without interest to those who suffer themselves 
to adopt the x^atristic chronology of the world, who supxDOse 
that the eai'th is only six thousand years old, and that it 
will come to an end in about one thousand years more. 
They must accept, along wdth that preposterous delusion, 
its necessary consequences, that the universe has been so 
badly constructed, and is such a rickety machine, that it 
can not hold together long enough for some of its wheels 
to begin to revolve. Astronomy offers us many illustrations 
of the scale upon which the world is constructed as to 
time, as well as that upon which it is constructed as to sxxace. 

Prom what has been said, the conclusion forces itself 
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Upon US that the general laws obtaining as respects the 
earth, hold good likewise for all other parts pominiouof 
of the universe; a conclusion sustained not lawintbe 
only by the mechanism of such motions as 
we have been considering, but also by all evidence of a 
physical kind accessible to us. The circumstances under 
which our sun emits light and heat, and thereby vivifies 
his attendant planets, are indisputably the same as those 
obtaining in the case of every fixed star, each of which is 
a self-luminous sun. There is thus an aspect of homo- 
geneousness in the structure of all systems in the universe, 
which, though some have spoken of it as if it were the 
indication of a uniformity of ^Dlan, and therefore the evi- 
dence of a primordial idea, is rather to be looked upon as 
the proof of unchangeable and resistless law. 

What, therefore, now becomes of the doctrine authorita- 
tively put forth, and made to hold its sway for MnofaTi- 
so many centuries, that the earth is not only the tbropocentric 
central-body of the universe, but in reality, the 
most noble body in it ; that the sun and other stars ai-e 
mere ministers or attendants for human use? In the 
place of these utterly erroneous and unworthy views, far 
different conceptions must be substitxited. Man, when he 
looks upon the countless multitude of stars — ^xvlien he 
reflects that all he sees is only a little portion of those 
which exist, yet that each is a light and life-giving sun to 
multitudes of opaque, and therefore, invisible worlds — 
when he considers the enormous size of these various 
bodies and their immeasurable distance from one another, 
may form an estimate of the scale on which the world is 
constructed, and learn therefrom his own unspeakable 
insignificance. 

In one beat of a pendulum a ray of light would pass 
eight times roimd the circumference of the earth, 

Thus we may take the sunbeam as a carpenter surements in 
does his measuring-rule ; it serves as a gauge in ^^‘^verse. 
our measurements of the universe. A sim'b^eam would re- 
quire more than three years to reach us from a Centauri ; 
nine and a quarter years from 61 Cygni; from a Lyi’se 
twelve years. These are stars whose parallax has been 
determined, and which are therefore nearest to us. 
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Of suns Tisible to the naked eye there are about 8000, 
hut the telescope can discern in the Milky Way more than 
eighteen millions, the miniber visible increasing as more 
Qusters of powerful instruments are used. Our cluster of 
stilus- stars is a disc divided into two branches at about 

one-third of its length. In the midst of innumerable com- 
peers and superiors, the sun is not 'far from the place 
of bifurcation, and at about the middle of the thickness. 
Outside the plane of the Milky Vleij the appearance would 
be like a ring, and, still farther off, a nebulous disc. 

From the contemplation of isolated suns and congre- 
uistribution clusters we are led to the stupendous pro- 

of matter ana blein of the distribution of matter and force 
force m space. space, and to tbe interpretation of those 

apparent phantoms of self-luminous vapour, circular and 
elliptic discs, spiral wreaths, rings and fans, whose edges 
fade doubtfully away, twins and triplets of phosphorescent 
haze connected together by threads of light and grotesque 
forms of indescribable complexity. Perhaps in some of 
these gleaming apparitions we see the genesis, in some the 
melting away of universes. There is nothing motionless 
in the sky. In every direction vast transformations are 
occurring, yet all things proclaim the eternity of matter 
and the undiminished perpetuity of force. 

The theory of gravitation, as delivered by Newton, thus 
Limit of the ^ knowledge of the mathematical 

theory of construction of the solar system, and inferen- 
gravitatioii. likewise to that of other sj^stems ; but it 

leaves without explanation a large number of singular 
facts. It explains the existing conditions of equilibrium 
of the heavenly bodies, hut it tells us nothing of their 
genesis ; or, at the best, in that particular it falls back on 
the simple fiat of God. 

The facts here referred to conduct us, however, to 
Phcinnmmaof ^i^ofber and far higher point of view. Some of 
the soiai- sys- them, as enumerated hy Laplace, are the follow- 
tem. ^ ing:— - 1 . All the planets and their satellites move 
in ellipses of such small eccentricity that they are nearly 
circles ; 2. The movements of the planets are in the same 
ilirection and nearly in the same plane; 8. The movements 
of the satellites are in the same direction as those of the 
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planets; 4. Tlie movements of rotation of these various 
bodies and of the snn are in the same direction as their 
orbitnal motions, and in planes little different. 

The nebular hypothesis requires ns to admit that all 
the ponderable material now constituting the The nebular 
various bodies of the solar system once extended ^lypotiiesis. 
in a rarefied or nebulous and rotating condition, beyond 
the confines of the most distant planet. That postulate 
granted, the structure and present condition of the system 
may be mathematically deduced. 

For, as the vast rotating spheroid lost its heat b} . 
radiation, it contracted, and its velocity of rotation was 
necessarily increased ; and thus were left behind from its 
equatorial zone, by reason of the centrifugal force, rotating 
rings, the same result occurring periodically again and 
again. These rings must lie all in one plane. They 
might break, collapsing into one rotating spheroid, a 
planet ; or into many, asteroids ; or maintain the ring- 
like form. From the larger of these secondary rotating 
spheroids other rings might be thrown off, as from the 
parent mass ; these, in their turn breaking and becoming 
spheroids, constitute satellites, whose movements corre- 
spond to those of their primaries. 

We might, indeed, advance a step farther, and show 
hovr, by the radiation of heat from a motionless nebula, a 
movement of rotation in a determinate direction could bo 
engendered, and that upon these principles, the existence 
of a nebulous matter admitted, and the present laws and 
forces of nature regarded as having been unchanged, the 
manner of origin of the solar system might be deduced, and 
all those singular facts previously alluded to explained ; 
and not only so, but there is spontaneously suggested the 
cause of many minor peculiarities not yet mentioned. 

For it follows from the nebular hypothesis that the 
large planets should rotate rapidly, and the Facts account- 
small ones more slowly; that the outer planets ed for by it. 
and satellites should he larger tlran the inner ones. Of 
the satellites of Saturn, the largest is the outermost; 
of those of Jupiter, the largest is the outermost save one. 
Of the planets themselves, Jupiter is the largest, and 
outermost save three. These cannot be coincidences, but 
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must Ife d-ue to law. Tlie inimlDer of satellites of eacli 
planet, witli the doubtful exception of Venus, might be 
^breseen, the presence of satellites and their number being 
determined by the centrifugal force of their primary. The 
hypothesis also points out the time of revolution of the 
planets in their orbits, and of the satellites in theirs ; it 
furnishes a reason for the genesis and existence of Saturn’s 
rings, whioh are indeed its remaining witnesses — their 
position and movements answering to its requirements. It 
accounts for the physical state of the sun, and also for the 
physical state of the earth and moon as indicated by their 
geology. It is also not without furnishing reasons for 
the existence of comets as integrant members of our sys- 
tem ; for their singular physical state ; for the eccentric, 
almost parabolic orbits of so many of them ; for the fact 
that there are as many of them with a retrograde as with 
a direct motion; for their more frequent occurrence about 
the axis of the solar system than in its plane ; and for 
their general antithetical relations to planets. 

If these and very many other aj)pai-#ntly disconnected 
wiietberne- foUow as the mechanical necessities 

buiaj actually the admission of a gravitating nebula — a very 
exjbt. simple postulate — it becomes important to ascer- 

tain whether, by actual observation, the existence of such 
material forms may be demonstrated in any part of the 
universe. It was the actual telescopic observation of such 
objects that led Herschel to the nebular h^^pothesis. Ho 
concluded that there are two distinct kinds of nebulas, 
one consisting of clusters of stars so remote that they 
could not be discerned individually, but that these may 
be discerned by sufficient telescopic power; the other 
being of a hazy nature, and incapable of resolution, 
l^ebulse do not occur at random in the heavens : the 
regions poorest in stars are richest in them; they are 
few in the plane of our sidereal system, but numerous 
about its poles, in that respect answering to the occurrence 
of comets in the solar system. The resolution of many of 
these hazy patches of light into stars by no means disproves 
the truly nebulous condition of many otliers. 

Fortunately, however, other means than telescopic 
observation for the settlement of this question are avail- 
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able. In 1846, it was discovered by the author of this 
book that the speotrmn of an ignited solid is continuous, 
that is, has neither dark nor bright fixed lines. [Fraunhofei 
had previously made known that the spectrum of ignited 
gases is discontinuous. Here, then, is the means of de- 
termining whether the light emitted by a given nebula 
comes from an incandescent gas, or from a congeries of 
ignited solids, stars, or suns. If its spectrum be discon- 
tinuous, it is a true nebula or gas; if continuous, a 
songeries of stars. 

In 1864, Mr. Huggins made this examination in the case 
of a nebula in the constellation Draco. It proved to be 
gaseous. 

Subsequent observations have shown that of sixty 
nebuije examined, nineteen give discontinuous or gaseous 
spectra ; the remainder continuous ones. 

It may, therefore, be admitted that physical evidence 
has at length been obtained, demonstrating the existence 
of vast masses of matter in a gaseous condition, and at a 
temperature of incandescence. The hypothesis of Laplace 
has thus a firm basis. 

Notwithstanding the great authority of the astronomers 
who introduced it, the nebular h;p)othesis has opposition to 
encountered much adverse criticism; not so the nebular 
much, however, from its obvious scientific defects, 
such as its inability to deal with the cases of Uranus and 
Neptune, as from moral and extraneous considerations. 
There is a line in Aristophanes which points out precisely 
the difficulty ; 

'O Z^hs ouK ayr" avrov Alvos vvvl 

A reluctance to acknowledge the presidency of law in 
the existing constitution and movements of the solar 
system has been yielded only to be succeeded by a reluc- 
tance to acknowledge the presidency of law in its genesis. 
And 37"et whoever will reflect on the subject will be drawn 
to the conclusion that the principle involved was really 
settled by Newton in his “ Principia ’’ — that is to say, when 
it became geometrically certain that Kepler’s laws originate 
in a mathematical necessity. 

As matters now stand, the nebular hypothesis may be 
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regarded as the first superficial, and therefore imperfect, 
glimpse of a series of the grandest problems soon to present 
themselves for solution — ^the mathematical distribution of 
matter and force in space, and the variations of that dis- 
tribution in time. 

Such is the histoiy of the dispute respecting the position 
of the earth in the universe. Not without reason, therefore, 
have I assigned the pontificate of Nicolas Y. as 
tufi nSr the true close of the intellectual dominion of the 
tSsm Church. From that time the sceptre had passed 
into another hand. In all directions Nature was 
investigated, in all directions new methods of examina- 
tion were yielding unexpected and beautiful results. On 
the ruins of its ivy-grown cathedrals, Eoclesiasticism, 
surprised and blinded by the breaking day, sat solemnly 
blinking at the light and life about it, absorbed in the 
recollection of the night that had passed, dreaming of new 
pliantoms and delusions in its wished-for return, and 
vindictively striking its talons at any derisive assailant 
who incautiously approached too near. I have not space 
to describe the scientific activity displayed in all directions ; 
to do it justice would demand voliimes. Mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, anatomy, medicine, and all the many 
branches of human knowledge received an impulse. 
Simultaneously with the great events I have been relating, 
WomierM tliesG brandies was advancing, 

df'veiopmenfc Vieta made the capital improvement of using 
letters as general symbols in algebra, and applied 
that science to geometry. Tycho, emulating 
Hipparchus of old, made a new catalogue of the stars ; he 
determined that comets are beyond the moon, and that 
they cut the ciystalline firmament of theology in all 
directions. Gilbert wrote his admirable book on the 
magnet; Gesner led the way to zoology, taking it up at 
the point to which the Saracens had continued Aristotle, 
by the publication of his work on the histoiy of animals ; 
jBeiori at the same time, lli40, was occupied with fishes 
and birds. ^ Fallopiiis^and Eustachius, Arantiiis and Yaro- 
lius, were immortalizing themselves by their dissections : 
the former reminding us of the times of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, when he naively confesses the Duke of Tuscany 
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was obliging enougli to send living criminals to ns, wliom 
we killed and tken dissected.” Piccolomini laid the 
foundations of general anatomy by bis description of 
cellular tissue. Goiter created pathological anatomy, 
Prosper Alpiniis diagnosis, Plater the classification of 
disease, and Ambrose Pare modern surgery. Such were 
.tlie occupations and prospect of science at the close of the 
sixteenth century. 

Scarcely had the seventeenth opened when it became 
obvious that the movement, far from slacken- The movement 
ing, was gathering force. It was the age of becomes stiii 
Galileo. Descartes introduced the theory of an vigoious. 
ether and vortices ; but, hearing of the troubles that had 
befallen Galileo, was on the point of burning his papers. 
Several years later, he was restrained from publishing his 
“ Cosmos” ‘‘ from a pious desire not to treat irreverently the 
decrees of the holy chair against the planetary movement 
of the earth.” This was in 1633, when the report of the 
sentence of the Inquisition was made kno^vn. He also 
developed Yieta’s idea of the application of algebra to 
geometry, and brought into prominence the mechanical 
tact, destined to an important application in physical 
astronomy, that every curvilinear deflection is due to a 
controlling force. To him, among Europeans, also is 
to be attributed the true explanation of the rise of water 
in an exhausted space — “ the weight of the water counter- 
balances that of the air.” Napier perfected his great and 
useful invention of logarithms. Hydraulics was created 
b}^ Castelli ; hydrostatics by Torricelli, who also discovered 
barometric variations : both were pupils of Galileo. Eabri- 
cius ab Aquapendente discovered the valves in the veins ; 
Servetus almost detected the course of the circulation. 
Plarvey completed what Servetus had left unfinished, and 
described the entire course of the blood; Asellius dis- 
covered the laoteals; Yan Helmont introduced the theory 
of vitality into medicine, and made the practice or art 
thereof consist in regulating by diet the Archeus, whose 
Beat he affirmed to be in the stomach. In strong contrast 
with this phantasy, Sanctorio laid the foundation of modern 
physiology by introducing the balance into its inquiries. 
Pascal, by a decisive experiment, established the doctrines 
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of the weight and pressure of the air, and published some 
of the most philosophical treatises of the age : ‘‘ his Pro- 
vincial Letters did more than any thing to ruin the name 
of the Jesuits.” The contagion spread to the lawyers : in 
1672 appeared Puffendorfs work on the “Law of Nature 
and Nations.” The phlogistic theory, introduced by 
Beecher and perfected by Stahl, created chemistry, in 
contradistinction to the Arabian alchemy. Otto Guericke 
invented the air-j)ump, Boyle improved it ; Hooke, among 
many other discoveries, determined the essential conditions 
of combustion. Far above all contemporaries in mathe- 
matical learning and experimental skill, Newton was al- 
ready turning his attention to the “reflexions, refractions, 
inflexions and colours of light,” and introducing the idea 
of attractions into physics. Bay led the way to comparative 
anatomy in his synopsis of quadrupeds ; Swammerdam im- 
proved the art of dissection, applying it to the general 
history of insects ; Lister pnhlished his synopsis of shells ; 
Tournefort and Malpighi devoted themselves to botany; 
Grew discovered the sexes of plants ; Brown the quinary 
aiTangenient of flowers. Geology began to break loose 
from the trammels of theology, and Burnet’s Sacred theory 
of the Earth could not maintain its ground against more 
critical investigations. The Arabian doctrine of the move- 
ment of the crust of the earth began to find supporters. 
Lister ascertained the continuity of strata over great 
distances r Woodward improved mineralogy; the great 
mathematician, Leibnitz, the rival of Newton, propounded 
the doctrine of the gradual cooling of the globe, the de- 
scent of its strata by fracture, the deposit of sedimentary 
rocks, and their induration. Among physicians, Willis 
devoted himself to the study of the brain, traced the course 
of the nerves and classified them, and introduced the 
doctrine of the localization of functions in the brain. 
Malpighi and Lewenhoeck applied the microscope as an 
JiicI to anatomy ; the latter discovered spermatozoa. Graaf 
studied the function of the generative organs; Borelli 
attempted the application of mathematics to musoular 
movement; Duverney wrote on the sense of hearing, 
Mayow on respiration; Euysch perfected the art of injec- 
tion, and improved minute anatomy. 
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But it is in vain to go on. The remainder of these 
pages would he consumed in an attempt to record the 
names of the cultivators of science, every year increasing 
in number, and to do justice to their works. From the 
darkness that had for so many ages enveloped it, the 
human mind at last emerged into light. The intellectual 
motes were dancing in the sunbeam, and making it visible 
in every direction. 

Despairing thus to do justice to individual philosophers 
and individual discoveries, there is, however, institution of 
one most important event to which I must scientific 
prominently allude. It is the foundation of 
learned societies. Imitating the examples of the Academia 
Secretorum Naturse, instituted at hfaples, 1560, by Ba]3tista 
Porta, and of the Lyncean Academy, founded 1603 hy 
Prince Frederic Cesi at Eome for the promotion of natural 
philosophy, the x4ccademia del Cimento was established 
at Florence, 1637; theEoyal Society of London, 1645 ; and 
the Eoyal Academy of Sciences in Paris, 1666. 

Arrived at the close of the description of this first great 
victory of scientific tiuth over authority and Review of an- 
tradition, it is well for us to pause and look thropocentric 
back on the progress of man from the erroneous 
inferences of his social infancy to the true conclusions of 
his maturity — from anthropocentric ideas, which in all 
nations and parts of the world have ever been the same, 
to the discovery of his true position and insignificance in 
the universe. 

We are placed in a world surrounded with illusions. The 
daily events of our life and the objects before us tend 
equally to deceive us. If we cast our eyes on the eartli, 
it seems to be made only to minister to our pleasures or 
our wants. If we direct our attention to the The sky 
sky, that blue and crystalline dome, the edges apparent 
of which rest on the flat land or the sea— a 
glacial vault, which Empedocles thought was frozen air, 
and the fathers of the Ohuroh the lowest of the seven 
concentric strata of heavens — we find a thousand reasons 
for believing that whatever it covers was intended hy 
some Good Being for our use. Of the various living 
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tilings placed witii ns beneath, it, all are of an ^ inferior 
grade when compared with ourselves, and all seem intended 
for tis. The conclnsions at which we thus arrive are 
strengthened by a principle of vanity implanted in onr 
hearts, unceasingly suggesting to ns that this pleasant 
abode must have been pre|)ared for onr reception, and 
furnished and ornamented expressly for onr nse* 

But reflexion teaches ns that we came not hither of 
ourselves, and that doubtless the same Good Being who pre- 
Aiitbropo- P^i*ed this delightful abode brought ns as tenants 
centric ideiis into it. From the fact of onr own existence, wo 
of God. insensibly and inevitably led to infer the 

existence of God; from the favourable circumstances in 
which onr lot is cast, we gather evidences of His goodness ; 
and in the energy which natural phenomena often display, 
we see the tokens of His power. What other exjplanation 
can we give of tempests in the sea or lightning in the 
heavens ? Moreover, it is only during a part of onr time — 
our waking hours —-that we are brought into relation with 
these material things ; for the rest, when we are asleep, a 
state in which we spend more than a third part of onr 
life, we are introduced to other scenery, other beings, 
Of the world another world. From these we gather that 
amibeaven. there are agents of an intangible and more 
ethereal mould, perhaps of the nature of Him who 
brought ns here, perhaps His subordinates and messen- 
gers. Whence do they issue and whither do they go ? Is 
there not beyond the sky above us a region to which 
our imperfect vision cannot penetrate, but which may be 
accessible to them from the peaks of elevated mountains, 
or to be reached only with wdngs? And thus wo picture 
to ourselves a heaven shut off from earth, with all its sins 
and cares, by the untroubled and impenetrable sky — a 
place of light and repose, its pavement illuminated by tho 
Bun and countless oth^; shining bodies—a place of peace, 
but also a pjlace of power. 

Still more, a thousand facts of our life teach us that we are 
Of evil beings Gxposed to influences of an evil nature as well 
and bell. ^s to those that are good. How often, in our 
dreams, does it happen that we are terror-stricken by the 
approach of hideous forms, faces of fearful appearance, 
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from •wliicli we vainly struggle to escape. Is it not 
natural for ns to attribute tlie evil we see in tlie world to 
these as tlie good to those ? and, since we can not conceive 
of the existence of beings without assigning them a place, 
where shall we find for these malignant spirits a habita- 
tion ? Is it not in the dark region beneath the ground, 
far away from the realms of light — a region from which, 
through the volcano, smoke and burning sulphur are cast 
into this upper world — a place of everlasting fire and 
darl^ness, whose portals are in caves and solitudes of 
unutterable gloom? 

Placed thus on the boundary between such opposing 
powers, man is the sport of circumstances, sus- ofmaii,tiie 
tained bj?* beings who seek his happiness, and supernatural, 
tempted by those who desire his destruction. Is it at 
all surprising that, guided by such obvious thoughts and 
simple reasonings, he becomes superstitious? that he sees 
in every shadow a spirit, and peoples every solitary place 
with invisibles ? that he oasts a longing look to the good 
beings who can protect him, seeking to invoke their aid 
by entreaties, and to propitiate their help by free-will 
sacrifices of things that are pleasant and valuable ? Open 
to such influences himself, why should he not believe in 
the efScaoy of prayer? His conscious superiority lends 
force to his suspicion that he is a worthy object for the 
opposing powers to contend for, a conclusion verified by 
the inward strifes he feels, as well as by the trials of life to 
which he is exposed. 

But dreams at night, and sometimes visions by day, 
serve to enforce the conclusion that life is not Hisimmor- 
limited to our transitory continuance here, but tali ty and 
endures hereafter. How often at night do we 
see the well-known forms of those who have been dead a 
long time appearing before us with surprising vividness, 
and hear their almost forgotten voices ? These are admo- 
nitions Ml of the most solemn suggestions, profoundly 
indicating to us that the dead still continue to exist, and 
that what has happened to them must also happen to 
ns, and we too are destined for immortality. Perhaps 
involuntarily we associate these conclusions with others, 
expecting that in a future life good men will enjoy the 
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society of good beings like tliemseives, tJie ovii 
dismissed to the realms of darkness and desimir. And, as 
hnnian experience teaches ns that a final allotment arn 
only he made hy some superior power, we expect that He 
who was our Creator shall also he our Judge ; tfiat theie 
is an appointed time ^d a har at which the final destina- 
tion of all who have lived shall he ascertained, and eteiua* 
iustice measure out its punishments and rewards. 

From these considerations there arises an inducement 
In<ta«meni. for US to lead a virtuons life abstaining ironi 
to morality, wickcdncss and wrong ; to set apart a bocl}' oi 
men wlio may mediate for ns, and teach ns by precept and 
example the conrse it is best for ns to pnrsne ; to consecrate 
places, snch as groves or temples, as the more immediate 
habitations of the Deity to which we may resort. 

Snch are the leading doctrines of Natural iheology of 
primitive man both in the old and new continent. _ Ihey 
arise from the operations of the human mind considering 

the fitness of things. _ , , , , x 

Just as we have in Comparative Anatomy the structure 
of different animals examined, and their identities and 
differences set forth, thereby establishing their true rela- 
tions; just as we have in Comparative Phpiology the 
functions of one organic being compared with "those of 
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floor covered over witli a starry dome, as he once supposed, 
but a globe self-balanced in space. The crystalline vault, 
or sky, is recognized to be an optical deception. It rests 
upon the earth nowhere, and is no boundary at all , there 
is no kingdom of happiness above it, but a limitless space, 
adorned with planets and suns. Instead of a realm of 
darkness and woe in the depths on the other side of the 
earth, men like ourselves are found there, pursuing, in 
Australia and New Zealand, the innocent pleasures and 
encountering the ordinary labours of life. By the aid of 
such lights as knowledge gradually supplies, he comes at 
last to discover that this, our terrestrial habitation, instead 
of being a chosen, a sacred spot, is only one of similar 
myriads, more numerous than the sands of the sea, and 
prodigally scattered through space. 

Never, perhaps, was a more important truth discovered. 
All the visible evidence was in direct opposition 
to it. The earth, which had hitherto seemed to S^SS-ering 
be the very emblem of immobility, was demon- 
strated to be carried with a double motion, with ® 
prodigious velocity, through the heavens ; the rising and 
setting of the stars were proved to be an illusion; detection of 
and, as respects the size of the globe, it was itsjnsig- 
shown to he altogether insignificant when com- 
pared with multitudes of other neighbouring ones — in- 
oignificant doubly by reason of its actual dimensions, and 
by the countless numbers of others like it in form, and 
doubtless, like it, the abodes of many orders of life. 

And so it turns out that our earth is a globe of about 
twenty-five thousand miles in circumference. The voyager 
who circumnavigates it spends no inconsiderable portion 
of his life in accomplishing his task. It moves round the 
sun in a year, but at so great a distance from that 
luminary that, if seen from him, it would look like a little 
sparlc traversing the sky. It is thus recognized as one of 
the members of the solar system. Other similar other solar 
bodies, some of which are of larger, some of 
smaller dimensions, perform similar revolutions round the 
aun in appropriate periods of time. 

If the magnitude of the earth be too great for us to 
attach to it any definite conception, what shall we say ol' 
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tlio compass of tlic solar sysrem; ^ 

. : , flip Imman intellect wHck incapacitates ns for 
tKwJse' compreliending distances and periods that are 
either too coloW or too minute. We gam no clearer 
insi«-ht into the matter when we are told that a comet 
wfi?h dL not pass beyond the bounds of the system may 
lerhapfbe absent on its journey for more than a thousand 
years Distances and periods such as these are bej ond om 
o-rLii Thev prove to us how far human reason excels 

Sw* Zl selflnminous smsTxcerding m number all 
computation. The dimensions of tliis earth pass into 
nothingness in comparison wixh_ the dimensions of the 
solar system, and that system, in its turn, is only an 
invisibie point if placed in relation with the countless 
hosL of Ithev systems which fom, with it clusters of 
stars Our solar system, far from being alone in the 
miveree is only one of an extensive brotherhoo^ bound 
^ ^mmon law^ and subject to like influences. Even on 
tL very verge of creation, where imagination might lay 
the beginning of the realms of chaos, we see unbounded 
X)fs of order, a regularity in the arrangement of inani- 
mate t.1n'Tip-« suggesting to ns that there are other mtelloc- 
taS SSeriiko us, "the tenants of those islands in the 

"^\Sgh it may take a beam of light a million of yeara 
to hrin«' to our view those distant worlds, the end is not yet. 
Ear away in the depths of space we catch the famt gleams 
of other groups of stars like our own. The finger of a man 
can hide them in their remoteness. Their vast distances 
from one another have dxvindled into nothing. They and 
theii- movements have lost all individuality; the innumer- 
able SUBS of wliicb they are composed blend all their 

ooUeoted light into one pale milky glow. 

Thus extending our view from the earth to the solar 
iMimificance system, from the solar system to the expanse of 
of nfan. ' the gipup of stai’s to which we belong, we bebold 
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a series of gigantic nebular creations rising u-p one after 
another, and forming greater and greater colonies of 
worlds. No numbers can express them, for they make 
the firmament a liaze of stars. Uniformity, even tlioiigli 
it be the uniformity of magnificence, tires at last, and 
we abandon tlie survey, for our eyes can only behold a 
boundless prospect, and conscience tells us our own uii- 
speakable insignificance. 

But what has become of the time-honoured doctrine of the 
human destiny of the universe? that doctrine Trinmpiiof 
for the sake of which the controversy I have scientific 
described in this chapter was raised. It has *^'^*^^* 
disappeared. In vain was Bruno burnt and Galileo im- 
prisoned ; the truth forced its wa^^, in spite of all opposi- 
tion, at last. The end of the conflict was a total rejection 
of authority and tradition, and the adoption of scientifo 

tjTith. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE EUIiOPEAN AGE OF REASON— (Coni/rmciJ). 

illSTOEY OF THE EARTH. —HER SUCCESSIYE CHANGES TN THE COURSE OF 
TIME. 

Oriental and Occidental Doctrines respecting the Earth in Time.-^ 
Gradual Weakening of the latter hy astronomical Facts, and the Bise 
of Scientific Geology, 

- Impersonal Planner in tchicli tlieFroUem was eventually solved, clmfiy 
through Facts connected loith Beat 

Proofs of Umilless Duration from inorganic Facts. — Igneous and Aqueous 
lioclis. 

Proofs of the same from organic Facts. — Successive Creations and E.v- 
tinctions of living Forms, and their contemporaneous Distribution. 
Evidences of a slowly declining Temperature, and, therefore, of a long 
Time. — The Process of Events hy Catastrophe and by Laiv. — Analogy 
of Individual and Pace Development — Both are determined hy 
unchangeable Law. 

Conclusion that the Plan of the Universe indicates a Multiplicity of 
W^orlds of infinite Space, and a Succession of Worlds in infinite Time. 

A VICTORY could not be more complete nor a triuinpli more 
AgGoftiie brilliant than that which had been gained by 
earth. soicnce ill the contest concerning the position of 
the earth. Though there followed closely thereupon an 
investigation of scarcely inferior moment — that respecting 
the age of the earth — so thoroughly was the ancient 
authority intellectually crushed that it found itself in- 
capable of asserting hy force the Patristic idea that our 
planet is less than six thousand years old. 

Not but that a resistance was made. It was, however, 
The question indirect kind. The contest might be 

isiinperaonai- likened rather to a partisan warfare than to the 
ly solve . deliberate movement of regular armies under 
recognized commanders. In its history there is no central 
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figure like Galileo, no representative man, no brilliant and 
opportune event like tlie invention of tlie ielescopa The 
question moves on to its solution impersonallj. A little 
advance is made here hj one, there by another. The war 
was finished, though no great battle was fought. In the 
chapter we are entering upon there is, therefore, none of 
that dramatic interest connected with the last. Imper- 
sonally the question was decided, and, thei'efore, imper- 
'^onally I must desciibe it. 

In Oriental countries, •where the popular belief assigns 
to the creation of man a very ancient date, and oriental and- 
even asserts for some empires a daration of 
hundreds of thousands of years, no difficulty as age of me 
respects the age of the earth was felt, there 
seeming to have been time enough for every event that 
human researches have detected to transjfire. But in the 
West, where the doctrine that not only the earth, but the 
universe itself, -was intended for man, has heeii carried to 
its consequences with exacting rigoiir, circumstances forbid 
us to admit that there was any needless delay between the 
preparation of the habitation and the introduction of the 
tenant. They also force upon us the conclusion that a few 
centuries constitute a very large portion of the time of 
human existence, since, if we adopt the doctrine of an 
almost limitless period, we should fall into a difficulty in 
explaining what has become of the countless myriads of 
generations in the long time so past, and, considering that 
we are taught that the end of the world is at hand, and 
must be expected in a few years at the most, we might 
seem to arraign the goodness of God in this, that He has 
left to their fate immeasurably the larger proportion of 
our race, and has restricted His mercy to us alone, who are 
living in the departing twilight of the evening of the 
%vorld. 

But in this, as in the former case, a closer examination 
of the facts brings us to the indisputable conclusion that 
xve have decided umvorthily and untruly ; that (;iorj,ection of 
our guiding doctrine of the universe being in- the European 
tended for us is a miserable delusion ; that the 
scale on which the world is constructed as to time answers 
to that on which it is constructed as to space ; that, as 
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respects oiir planetj its origin dates from an epoch, too 
remote for oiir mental apprehension ; that myriads of 
centuries have been consumed in its coming to its present 
state; that, by a slow progression, it has passed from 
stage to stage, nninhabited, and for a long time nnin- 
habitablebyany living thing; that in their proper order 
and in due lapse of time, the organic series have been its 
inhabitants, and of these a vast majority, whose numbers 
are so great that we cannot offer an intelligible estimate 
of them, have passed away and become extinct, and that 
•finally, for a brief period, %ve have been its possessors. 

Of "the intentions of God it becomes ns, therefore, to 
speak witli reverence and reserve. In those ages when 
there was not a man npon the earth, what was the object ? 
Was the twilight only given that the wolf might follow 
his fleeing prey, and the stars made to shine that the royal 
tiger might pursue his midnight maraudings ? Where was 
the use of so much that was beautiful and orderly, when 
there was not a solitary intellectual being to understand 
and enjoy? Even now, when we are so much disposed 
to judge of other worlds from their apparent adaptedness 
to be tiie abodes of a thinking and responsible order like 
ourselves, it may be of service to remember that this 
earth itself was for countless ages a dungeon of pestiferous 
exhalations and a den of wild beasts. 

It might moreover appear that the conclusions to which 
It elevates come, both as respects the position and age 
JifSes the world, must necessarily have for their 

iSon of consequences the diminution and degradation of 
man, the rendering him too worthless an object 
for God’s regard. But here again we fall into an error. 
Tnie, we have debased his animal value, and taught him 
how little he is— how insignificant are the evils, how vain 
the pleasures of his life. But, as respects his intellectual 
principle, how does the matter stand? What is it that 
has thus been measuring the terrestrial world, and weigh- 
ing it in a balance ? What is it that has been standing 
on the sun, and marking out the orbits and boundaries of 
tlie solar system ? What is it that has descended into the 
infinite abysses of space, examined the countless worlds 
that they contain, and compared and contrasted them 
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togetlier? Wliat is it that lias sliown itself ca 2 oable of 
dealing with inagnitudes that are infinite, even of coni- 
joaring infinites together ! What is it that has not hesi- 
tated to trace things in their history through a j^ast 
eternity, and been found capable of regai’ding equally the 
transitory moment and endless duration? That which is 
competent to do all this, so far from being degraded, rises 
before ns with an air of surpassing grandenr and inap- 
preciable worth. It is the soul of man. 

From the facts given in the last chapter respecting the 
relations of the earth in sjDace, we are next led Relations of the 
to her relations in time. earth in time. 

So long as science was ojijiressed with the doctrine of 
the human destiny of the universe, which, as its con- 
sequence, made this earth the great central body, and 
elevated man to supreme im]Dortance, there was much 
difficulty in treating the problem of the age of the world. 
The history of the earth w^as at first a wild and fictitious 
cosmogony. Scientific cosmogony arose, not from any 
theological considerations, but from the telescopic ascer- 
tainment of the polar compression of the jplanet Jupiter, 
and the consequent determination by Newton that the 
earth is a spheroid of revolution* With a true cosmogony 
came a better chronology. The patristic doc- Anthropocen- 
trine had been that the earth came into existence 
but little more than five thousand years ago, andenl^oftSe 
and to this a pojiular opinion long current was 
added, that its end might be very shortly expected. From 
time to time jDeriods were set by various authorities 
determining the latter event, and, as true knowledge was 
extinguished, the year 1000 came to be the universally 
appointed date. In view of this, it was not an uncommon 
thing for jiersons to commence their testamentary bequests 
with the words, “ In expectation of the approaching end 
of the world, ” But the tremendous moment passed by, 
and still the sun rose and set, still the seasons were 
j)unctual in their courses, and Nature wore her accus- 
tomed aspect. A later day was then predicted, and again 
and again disappointment ensued, until sober-minded men 
began to perceive that the Scriptures were never intended 
to give information on such subjects, and predictions of 
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the end of tlie world fell into discredit, abandoned to the 
illiterate, wliose morbid anticipations they still amuse. 

As it was thus with the end of our planet, so it was as 
regards her origin. By degrees eyidence began to ac- 
cumulate casting a doubt on her recent date, evidence 
continually becoming more and more cogent. In no in- 
significant manner did the establishment of the 
Sctiineof heliocentric theory, aided by the discoveries of 
iiiiinikibie the telescopG, assist in this result. As I have 
said, it utterly ruined past restoration the doc- 
trine of the human destiny of the universe. With that 
went down all arguments which had depended on making 
man the measure of things. Ideas of unexpected sub- 
limity as to the scale of magnitude on which the world is 
constructed soon enforced themselves, and proved to be 
the precui'sors of similar ideas as to time. At length it 
was perceived by those who were in the van of the move- 
ment that the Bible w^as never intended to deliver a 
chronological doctrine respecting the beginning any more 
til an the end of things, and that those well-meaning men 
who •were occupied in wresting it from its true purposes 
w^ere engaged in an unhappy employment, for its tendency 
could be no other than to injure the cause they designed 
to promote. Nevertheless, so strong were the ancient 
persuasions, that 'it was not without a struggle that the 
doctrine of a long period forced its way — a struggle for 
the age of the earth, which, in its arguments, in its ten- 
dencies, and in its results, forcibly recalls the preceding 
one respecting the position of the earth ; but, in the end, 
truth overrode all authority and all opposition, and the 
doctrine of an extremely remote origin of our jilanet ceased 
to be open to dispute. 

In a scientific conception of the universe, illimitable 
spaces are of necessity connected with limitless time. 

The discovery of the progressive motion of light offered 
Indications de- means of an absolute demonstration of this 
connexion. Bays emitted by an object, and 
motion of making us sensible of its presence by impinging 
light. instantaneously, but 

consume a certain period in their passage. 

If any sudden visible effect took place in the sun, we 
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Blionld not see it at tlie albsolnte moment of its occurrenco, 
but about eigiit minutes and thirteen seconds latei% this 
being the time required for light to cross the intervening 
distance. All phenomena take place in reality anterior 
to th( moment at which we observe them by a time 
longer in proportion as the distance to he travelled is 
greater. , . „ 

There are objects in the heavens so distant that it 
^vould take many hundreds of thousands of years for their 
light to reach us. Then it necessarily follows, since -we 
can see them, that they must have been created and must 
have been shining so long. ^ 

The velocity with which light moves was first deter- 
mined by the Banish astronomer Eoiner from the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites, November, 1675. It was, therefore, 
a determination of the rate for reflected solar light in a 
vacuum, and gave 198,000 miles in a second. In 1727, 
Bradley determined it for direct stellar light hy his great 
discovery of the aberration of the fixed stars. More 
recently, the experiments of M. Foucault and those of M 
Fizeau, hy the aid of rotating mirrors or w^heels, have 
confirmed these astronomical observations, Fizeau’s de- 
termination of the velocity approaching that of Eomer. 
Probably, however, the most correct is that of Struve, 
191,515 miles per second. 

This astronomical argument, which serves as a general 
introduction, is strengthened hy numerous phy- 
sical and physiological facts. But of the dif- oftiieageof 
ferent methods hy which the age of the earth the 
may he elucidated, I shall prefer that which phenomena 
approaches it through the phenomena of heat. 

Such a manner of viewing the problem has led to its 
determination in the minds of many thinking moii. 

As correct astronomical ideas began to prevail, it was 
perceived that all the heat now on the surface 
of our planet is derived from the sun. Through 
the circumstance of the inclination of her axis of 
rotation to the plane of her annual motiou, or 
through the fact of her globular form occasioning the 
presentation of different parts of her surface, according to 
their latitudes, with more or less obliquity, and hence the 
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reception of less or more of tlie rays, there may he local 
and temporary variations. But these do not affect the 
general piinciple that the quantity of heat thus received 
must he the same from year to year. 

This tliermometric eqiiilihrinin not only holds good for 
The eqniiibri- stnfaco, it may also he demonstrated for the 
tinfoi interior whole mass of the planet. The day has not 
shortened by the of a second since the time of 
Hipparchus, and therefore the decrease of heat can not have 
been so much as the shs a Fahrenheit degree, on the 
h}’pothesis that the mean dilatation of all terrestrial 
substances is equal to that of glass, for one degree. 

If a decline had taken place in the intrinsic heat of the 
earth, there must have been a diminution in her size, and, 
as a necessary consequence, the length of the day must 
have become less. The earth has therefore reached a 
condition of equilibrium as respects temperature. 

A vast body of evidence has, however, come into pro- 
itf? ancient minence, establishing with equal certainty that 
<ieciine. there was in ancient times a far higher tempera- 
ture in the planet ; not a temperature concerned with 0 
fraction of a degree, but ranging beyond the limits of our 
thermometric scale. The mathematical figure of the earth 
offers a resistless argument for its ancient liquefied con- 
dition — that is, for its originally high temperature. But 
how is this to be co-ordinated with the conclusion just 
mentioned? Simply by the admission that there have 
elapsed prodigious, it might almost he said limitless, periods. 
As thus the true state of affairs began to take on shape, 
it was perceived that the age of the earth is not a question 
Nccossity for of authority, not a question of tradition, but a 
a long time, mathematical problem sharply defined : to de- 
termine the time of cooling of a globe of known diameter 
and of given conduotihility by radiation in a vacuum. 

In such a state of things, what could he more unwise 
than to attempt to force opinion by the exercise of autho- 
rity? How unspeakably mischievous had proved to he 
a like course as respects the globular form of the earth, 
which did not long remain a mere mathematical abstrac- 
tion, but was abruptly brought to a practical issue by the 
' voyage of Magellan’s sMp. And on this question of the 
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age of the earth it would have been equally unwise to 
become entangled with or committed to the errors of 
patristicism — errors arising from well-meant moral con- 
siderations, but which can never exert any influence on 
the solution of a scientific problem. 

One fact after another bearing upon the question 
gradually emerged into view. It was shown 
that the diurnal variations of temperature — that theSrior 
Is, those connected with night and day — extend 
but a few inches beneath the surface, the seasonal 
ones, connected with winter and summer, to many feet ; 
but beyond this was discovered a stratum of invariable 
temperature, beneath which, if we descend, the heat ii\- 
ereases at the rate of 1° Fahr. for every fifty or seventy 
feet. The uniformity of this rate seemed to imply that, 
at depths quite insignificant, a very high temperature 
must exist. This was illustrated by such facts that the 
water which rushes up from a depth of 1794 feet in the 
Artesian well of Grenelle has a temperature of 82° Fahr. 
The mean temperature of Paris being about 61° Fahr., 
these numbers give a rate of 1° for every fifty-eight feet. 
If, then, the increase of heat is only 100° per mile, at a 
depth of less than ten miles every thing must be red hot, 
and at thirty or forty in a melted state. It was by all 
admitted that the rise of temperature with the depth is 
not at all local, but occurs in whatever part of the earth 
the observation may be made. The general conclusion 
thus furnished was re-enforced by the evidence of volca- 
noes, which could no longer be regarded as merely local, 
depending on restricted areas for the supply of melted 
material, since they are found all over the land and under 
the sea, in the interior of continents and near the shores, 
beneath the equator and in the polar regions. It had 
been estimated that there are probably two thousand aerial 
or subaqueous eruptions every century. Some volcanoes, as 
jjEtna, have for thousands of years poured forth their lavas, 
and still there is an unexhausted supply. Every^vhere 
a common source is indicated by the rudely uniform 
materials ejected. The fact that the lines of volcanic 
activity shift pointed to a deep source ; the periodic incre- 
ments and decrements of force bore the same interpretation. 
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They far tran>sceiid the range of history. The A^olcanoes 
of central France date from the Eocene period ; their 
power increased in the Miocene, and continued tliroiigii 
the Pliocene; those of Catalonia belong to the Pliocene, 
pi'obably. Coupled with volcanoes, earthquakes, with their 
vertical, horizontal, and rotary vibratio s, having a linear 
velocity of from twenty to thirty miles per minute, 
indicated a profound focus of action. The great earth- 
quake of Lisbon was felt from Norway to Morocco, from 
Algiers to the West Indies, from Thuringia to the Cana- 
dian lakes. It absolutely lifted the whole bed of the 
North Atlantic Ocean. Its origin was in no superficial 
point. 

A still more universal proof of a high temperature 
Proof from tiie afiectiiig the wdiole mass of the interior of the 
meaE density, globe was believed to be presented in the small 
mean density of the earth, a density not more than 5*66 
times that of water, the mean density of the solid surface 
being 2*7, and that of the solid and sea-surface together 
1'6, But this is not a density answering to that which 
fche earth should have in virtue of the attraction of her 
own parts. It implied some agent capable of rarefying 
and dilating, and the only such agent is heat. Although 
the law of the increase of density from the upper surface 
to the centre is unknown, yet a comparison of the earth's 
compression wdth her velocity of rotation demonstrated 
that thei-e is an increasing density in the strata as we 
descend. The great fact,, however, which stands pro- 
minently forth is the interior heat. 

Not only were evidences thus offered of the existence of 
a high temperature, and, therefore, of the lapse of a long 
time by the present circumstances of the globe; every 
trace of its former state, duly considered, yielded similar 
indications, the old evidence corroborating the new. And 
soon it appeared that this would hold good whether 
considered in the inorganic or organic aspect. 

In tie inorganic, what other interpretation could b» 
Inorganic put on the universal occurrence of igneous rocks, 
fomer tigh enoriuous mountain ranges, some ejected 

temperature, from ’^'jcneath, forcing their tortuous way through 
the resisting superincumbent strata; veins oi* various 
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mineral constitution, and, as tlieir relations with one 
another showed, veins of very different dates? What 
other interpretation of layers of lava in succession, one 
■under another, and often with old disintegrated ina-terial 
between ? What of those numerous volcanoes which have 
never been known to show any signs of activity in the 
period of history, though they sometimes occur in countries 
like France, eminently historic ? What meaning coiild be 
assigned to all those dislocations, subsidences, and eleva- 
tions which the crust of the earth in every country 
presents, indications of a loss of heat, of a contraction in 
diameter, and its necessary consequence, fracture of the 
exterior consolidated shell aloug lines of least resistance ? 
And though it was asserted by some that the catastrophes 
of which these are the evidences were occasioned by forces 
of unparalleled energy and incessant operation — unparal- 
leled when compared with such terrestrial forces as we are 
familiar with — that did not, in any respect, change the 
interpretation, for there could have been no abrupt 
diminution in the intensity of those forces, which, if they 
had lessened in power, most have passed through a long, 
cl gradual decline. In that very decline there These neces- 
thus spontaneously came forth evidences of a sariiy imply 
long lapse of time. The whole course of Nature 
satisfies us how gradual and deliberate are her proceedings ; 
that there is no abrujDt boundary between the past and 
the present, but that the one insensibly shades off into the 
other, the present springing gently and imperceptibly out 
of the past. If volcanic phenomena and all kinds of 
igneous manifestations — if dislocations, injections, the in- 
trusion of melted material into strata were at one time 
more frequent, more violent — if, in the old times, mundane 
forces possessed an energy which they have now lost, their 
present diminished and deteriorated condition, coupled 
with the fact that for thousands of years, throughout the 
range of history, they have been invariably such as we 
find them now, should be to us a proof how long, how 
very long ago those old times must have been. 

Thus, therefore, was perceived the necessity of co-ordi- 
nating -fche scale of time with the scale of space, and such 
views of the physical history of the earth were extended 
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to celestial bodies wMcli were considered as baviiig passed 
Support from tliroiigli a similar course. In one, at least, this 
astronomical assertion was no mere matter of speculation, but 
facts. actual observation. The broken surface of the 

moon, its volcanic cones and craters, its mountains, with 
their lava-clad sides and ejected blocks glistening in the 
sun, proved a succession of events like those of the earth, 
and demonstrated that there is a planetary as well as a 
terrestrial geology, and that in our satellite there is evidence 
of a primitive high temperature, of a gradual decline, and, 
therefore, of a long process of time. Perhaps also, con- 
sidering the rate of heat-exchange in Venus by reason of 
her proximity to the sun, the pale light which it is said 
has been observed on her non-illuminated part is the de- 
clining trace of her own intrinsic temperature, her heat 
lasting until now. 

If astronomers sought in systematic causes an explana- 
tion of these facts— if, for instance, they were 
disposed to examine how far changes in the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic are connected therewith 
— it was necessary at the outset to concede that 
the scale of time on which the event proceeds is of pro- 
digious duration, this secular variation observing a slow 
process of only 45*7" in a century ; and hence, since the 
time of Hipparchus, two thousand years ago, the plane of 
the ecliptic has approached that of the equator by only 
a quarter of a degree. Or if, again, they looked to a 
diminishing of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, they 
were compelled to admit the same postulate, and deal with 
thousands of centuries. Under whatever aspect, then, the 
theory was regarded, if once a former high temperature 
were admitted, and the fact coupled therewith that there 
has been no sensible decline within the observation of man, 
whether the explanation was purely geological or purely 
astronomical, the motion of heat in the mass of the earth 
is so slow, yet the change that has taken place is so great, 
the variations of the contemplated relations of the solar 
system so gi*adual — under whatever aspect and in what- 
ever way the fact was dealt with, there arose the indis- 
pensable concession of countless centuries. 

To the astronoD-ier such a concession is nothing extra- 
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ordinary. It is not because of the time required that he 
entertains any doubt that the sun and his system accom- 
plish a revolution round a distant centre of gravity in 
nineteen millions of years, or that the year of e Lyras is 
half a million of ours. He loohs forward to that distant 
day when Sirius will disappear from our shies, and the 
Southern Cross be visible, and Yega the polar star. He 
looks back to the time when y Draconis occupied that 
conspicuous position, and the builders of the great pyra- 
mid, B.c. 8970, gave to its subterranean passage an inclina- 
tion of 26® 15', corresponding to the inferior culmination 
of that star. He tells us that the Southern Cross began to 
be invisible in 52® 30' H., 2900 years before our era, and 
that it had previously attained an altitude of more than 
10®. When it disappeared from the horizon of the countries 
on the Baltic, the pyramid of Cheops had been erected more 
than a thousand years. 

We must pass by a copious mass of evidence furnished by 
aqueous causes of change operating on the earth’s 
surface, though these add very weighty proof fi'om aqueous 
to the doctrine of a long period. The filling up 
of lakes, the formation of deltas, the cutting j)ower of 
running -water, the deposit of travertines, the denudation 
of immense tracts of country, the carrying of their detritus 
into the sea, the changes of shores by tides and waves, the 
formation of strata hundreds of miles in length, and the 
imbedding therein of fossil remains in numbers almost 
beyond belief, furnished many interesting and important 
facts. Of these not a few presented means of computation. 
It would not be difficult to assign a date for such geo- 
graphical events as the production of the Caspian and Lead 
Seas from an examination of the sum of saline material 
contained in tlieir waters and deposited in their bed, with 
the annual amount brought into them by their supplying 
rivers. Such computations were executed as respects the 
growth of Lower Egypt and the backward cutting of 
Is^iagara Bails, and, though they might be individually 
open to criticism, their mutual accordance and tendency 
furnished an evidence that could not be gainsaid. The 
continual accumulation of such evidence ought not to be 
without its weight on those who are still disposed to treat 
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slightingly tlie power of geological facts in cloTeloping 
truth. 

To such facts were added all those, with which yoliimes 
might be filled, proving the Tiniversality of the 
moveS^tsof movements of the solid onist of the earth— 
the earth’s strata once necessarily horizontal now incliiied 
‘^**“^*^* at all angles, strata nnconformable to one another 

— a body of evidence most copious and most satisfactory, 
yet demonstrating from the immensity of the results how 
slowly the work had gone on. 

How was it possible to conceive that beds many hundred 
feet in thickness shonld have been precipitated suddenly 
from water? Their mechanical condition implied slow 
disintegration and denudation in other localities to furnish 
material ; their contents showed no trace of violence ; they 
rather proved the deposition to have occurred in a tranquil 
and quiet way. What interpretation could be put upon 
facts continually increasing in number like those observed 
in the south-east of England, where fresh-water beds a 
thousand feet thick are covered by other beds a thousand 
feet thick, but of marine origin ? V/hat upon those in the 
north of England, where masses once uplifted a thousand 
feet above the level, and, at the time of their elevation, 
presenting abrupt precipices and clifis of that height, as is 
proved by the fractures and faults of the existing strata, 
have been altogether removed, and the surface left plain ? 
In South Wales there are localities where 11,000 feet in 
thickness have been bodily carried away. Whether, there- 
fore, the strata that have been formed, and which remain 
to strike us with astonishment at their prodigious mass, 
were considered; or those that have been destroyed, not, 
however, without leaving unmistakable traces of them- 
selves ; the processes of wearing away to furnish material 
as well as the accumulation, of necessity required the lapse 
of long periods of time. The undermining of cliffs by the 
beating of the sea, the redistribution of sands and mud at 
the bottom of the ocean, the washing of material from hills 
into the lowlands by showers of rain, its transport by river : 
courses, the disintegration of soils by the infiuence of frost, 
the weathering of rocks by carbonic acid, and the solution 
of limestone by its aid in water — these are effects which, 
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eyen at tlie quickest, seem not to amount to mucli in tlie 
course of the life of a man. A thousand years could yield 
but a trifling result. 

We have already alluded to another point of view from 
which these mechanical effects were considered. The level 
of the land and sea has unmistakably changed. There are 
mountain eminences ten or fifteen thousand feet in altitude 
in the interior of continents over which, or through which 
shells and other products of the sea are profusely scattered. 
And though, considering the proverbial immobility of the 
solid land and the proverbial instability of the water, it 
might at first he supposed much more likely that the sea 
had subsided than that the land had risen, a more critical 
examination soon led to a change of opinion. Before our 
eyes, in some countries, elevations and depressions are 
taking place, sometimes in a slow secular manner, as in 
Norway and Sweden, that peninsula on the north rising, 
and on the south sinking, at such a rate that, to accomplish 
the whole seven hundred feet of movement, more than 
twenty-seven thousand years would be required if it 
had always been uniform as now. Elsewhere, as on the 
south-western coast of South America, the movement is 
paroxysmal, the shore line lifting for hundreds of miles 
instantaneously, and then pausing for many years. In the 
Morea also, range after range of old sea-cliffs exist, some of 
them more than a thousand feet high, with terraces at the 
base of each ; bnt the Morea has been well known for the 
last twenty-five centuries, and in that time has undergone 
no material change. Again, in Sicily, similar interior 
sea- cliffs are seen, the rubbish at their bases containing the 
bones of the hippopotamus and mammoth, proofs of the 
great change the climate has undergone since the sea 
washed those ancient beaches. Italy, pre-eminently the 
historic country, in which, within the memory of man, no 
material change of configuration has taken place since the 
Pleistocene period, very late geologically speaking has 
experienced elevations of fifteen hundred feet. The seven 
hills of Eome are of the Pliocene, with fluviatile deposits 
and recent terrestrial shells two hundred feet above the 
Tiber. There intervened between the older Pliocene and 
the newer a period of enormous length, as is demonstrated 
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Ly tlic acctnimlated effects taking place in it, and, indeed, 
the same may be said of every jnxtaposed pair of distinctly 
marked strata. It demanded an inconceivable time for 
beds once horizontal at the bottom of the sea to be tilted 
to great inclinations ; it required also the enduring exertion 
of a prodigious force. Ascent and descent may be detected 
in strata of every age ; movements sometimes paroxysmal, 
but more often of tranquil and secular kind. The coal- 
hearing strata, by gradual submergence, attained in Soutli 
Wales a thickness of 12,000 feet, and in Kova Scotia, a total 
thickness of 14,570 feet ; the uniformity of the process of 
submergence and its slow steadiness is indicated by the 
occurrence of erect trees at different levels : seventeen such 
repetitions may he counted in a thickness of 4515 feet. 
The age of the trees is proved by iheir size, some being 
four feet in diameter. Eound them, as they gradually 
went down with the subsiding soil, calamites grew at one 
level after another. In the Sidney coal-field fifty-nine 
fossil forests thus occur in superposition. 

Such was the conclusion forcing itself from considerations 
connected with inorganic nature. It received a 
most; emphatic endorsement from the organic 
world, for there is an intimate connexion 
between the existence and well-being both of 
plants and animals, and the heat to which they are exposed. 
Why is it that the omnge and lemon do not grow in 3!^ew 
York? What is it that would inevitably ensue if these 
exotics were exposed to a cold winter ? What must take 
place if, in Florida or other of the Southern states, a season 
of unusual rigor should occur ? Does not heat thus con- 
fine within a fixed boundary the spread of these plants ? 
And so, again, how many others there are which grow 
luxuriantly in a temperate climate, but are parched up 
and killed if fortuitously carried beneath a hot tropical 
sun. To every one there is a climate which best suits the 
condition of its life, and certain limits of heat and cold 
beyond which its existence is not possible. 

If the mean annual heat of the earth’s surface were slowly 
to rise, and, in the course of some centuries, the tempera- 
ture now obtaining in Florida should obtain in New York, 
the orange and lemon would certainly be found here^ 
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With the increasing heat those plants would commence a 
northward march, steadily advancing as oppor- Boundary of 
tiinity was given. Or, if the reverse took place, organisms by 
and for any reason the heat of the torrid zone 
declined until the winter’s cold of Kew York should he at 
last reached under the equator, as the descent went on the 
orange and lemon would retreat within a narrow and 
narrower region, and end hy hecoming extinct, the con- 
ditions of their exposure heing incompatible with the 
continuance of their life. From such considerations it is 
therefore obvious that not only does heat arrange the limits 
of the distribution of plants, erecting round them boun- 
daries which, though invisible, are more insuperable than 
a wall of brass, it also regulates their march, if march 
there is to he — nay, even controls their very existence, and 
to genera, and species, and individuals appoints a period of 
duration. 

Such observations apply not alone to plants ; the animal 
kingdom offers equally significant illustrations, lo- 

Why does the white bear enjoy the leaden sky caiisiedaswek 
of the pole and his native iceberg ? Why does ^ 
the tiger restrict himself to the jungles of India ? Oan it 
be doubted that, if the mean annual temperature should 
decline, the polar hear would come with his iceberg to 
corresponding southern latitudes, or, if the heat should rise, 
the tiger would commence a northward journey ? Does he 
not, indeed, every summer penetrate northward in Asia as 
far as the latitude of Berlin, and retire again as winter 
comes on ? Why is it that, at a given signal, the birds of 
passage migrate, pressed forward in the spring by the 
heat, and pressed backward in the autumn by the cold? 
The annual migration of birds illustrates the causes of 
geological appearances and extinctions. Do we not herein 
recognize the agent that determines animal distribution? 
We must not deceive ourselves with any fancied terrestrial 
impediment or restraint. Let the heat rise but a few 
degrees, and the turkey-buzzard, to whose powerful wing 
distances are of no moment and the free air no impediment, 
would he seen hovering over New York; let it fall a few 
degrees, and he would vanish from the streets of Oharleston ; 
let it fall a little more, and he would vanish from the 
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earth. Sliell-fisli, once the inhabitants of the British seas, 
retired during the glacial period to the Mediterranean, and 
Ytdth the returning warmth have gone back northward 
again. 

Animals are thus controlled by heat in an indirect as 
Control of ani- '^'ell US a direct waj. Indirectly ; for, if their 
seals by food. foQ^ be diminished, they must seek a more ample 
supply; if it fails, they must perish. Doubtless it was 
insufficient food, as well as the setting in of a more rigorous 
climate, that oceasioned the destruction of the mastodon 
giganteus, which abounded in the United States after the 
drift period. Such great elephantine forms could not 
jDOSsibly sustain themselves against the rigors of the 
present winters, nor could they find a sufficient supply of 
food for a considerable portion of the year. The disap» 
pearance of animals from the face of the earth was, as 
Falseontology advanced, ascertained to have been a deter- 
minate process, a condition of their existence, and either 
inherent in themselves or dexDendent on their environment. 
It was proved that the forms now existing are only an 
insignificant part of the countless tribes that have lived. 
Nature of ere- earth has been the thea tre of a long succes- 
ations andex- sioB of appearances and removals, of creations 
tmctious. extinctions, reaching to the latest times. In 

the Pleistocene of Sicily, At of the fossil shells are ex- 
tinct; in the bone caverns of England, out of thirty-seven 
mammals eighteen are extinct. But judging, from what 
may he observed of the duration of races contemporary 
with us, that their life is prolonged for thousands of years, 
successive generations of the same species in a long order 
replacing their predecessors before final removal occurs, 
this again resistlessly brought forward the same conclusion 
to ^vhiQh aB the foregoing facts had pointed, that there 
have transpired since the introduction of animal life upon 
this globe very long periods of time. 

Through the operation of this law of extinction and of 
creation, animated nature, both on the continents and in 
the seas, has undergone a marvellous ohange. In the lias 
and oolitic seas, the Enaliosauria, Cetiosauria, and Croco- 
dilia dominated as the Delphinidje and Balasnidie do in 
ours; the former have been eliminated, the latter produced. 
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Along wi til the cetaceans came the soft-scaled Cycloid 
and Ctenoid fishes, orders which took the place of the 
Ganoids and Placoids of the Mesozoic times. One after 
another successive species of air-breathing reptiles have 
emerged, continued for their appointed time to exist, and 
then died out. The development has been, not in the 
descending, but in the ascending order ,* the Amphitheria, 
Spalacotheria, Triconodon of the Mesozoic times were sub- 
stituted by higher tertiary forms. Nor have these muta- 
tions been abrupt. If mammals are the chief character- 
istic of the Tertiary ages, their first beginnings are seen 
far earlier ; in the triassic and oolitic formations there 
are a few of the lower orders struggling, as it were, to 
emerge. The aspect of animated nature has altogether 
changed. No longer does the camelopard wander over 
Europe as he did in the Miocene and Pliocene times ; no 
longer are great elephants seen in the American forests, 
the hippopotamus in England, the Ehinoceros in Siberia. 
The hand of man has introduced in the New the horse of 
the Old World ; but the American horse, that ran on the 
great plains contemp>orary with the megatherium ana 
megalonyx, has for tens of thousands of years been extinct. 
Even the ocean and the rivers are no exception to these 
changes. 

What, then, is the manner of origin of this infinite 
succession of forms ? It is often sufficient to see anc 

clearly a i^ortion of a plan to be able to determine extinctions 
with some degree of certainty the general ar- 
rangeinent of the whole ; it is often sufficient to know with 
precision a part of the life of an individual to guess with 
probable accuracy his action in some forthcoming event, or 
to determine the share he has borne in affairs that are 
past. It is enough to appreciate thoroughly the style of a 
master to ascertain without doubt the authenticity of an 
imputed picture. And so, in the affiiirs of the universe, it 
is enough to ascertain the manner of operation of a part 
in order to settle the manner of operation of the whole. 
When, therefore, it was perceived how the disappearance 
of vanishing forms from the surface of the globe is ac- 
complished — that it is not by a sudden and grand provi- 
dential intervention — that there is no visible putting forth 
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of the Omnipotent liand, but siowlj and silently, yet 
surely, tlie ordinary laws of Nature are permitted to take 
tkeir course — that heat, and cold, and want of food, and 
dryness, and moisture, in the end, as if by an irresistible 
destiny, accomplish the event, it seemed to indicate that, 
as regards the introduction of new-comers, a suitableness 
of external conditions had called them forth, as an im- 
suitableness could end them. Changes in the constitution 
of the air or its pressure, in the composition of the sea or 
its depth, in the brilliancy of light or the amount of heat, 
in the inorganic material of a medium, will modify old 
forms into new ones, or compel their extinction, Eirth 
and death go hand in hand ; creation and extinction are in- 
separable. The variation of organic form is continuous ; 
it depends upon an orderly succession of material events ; 
appearances and eliminations are managed upon a common 
principle ; they stand connected with the irresistible course 
of great mundane changes. It was impossible that geo- 
logists could reach any other conclusion than that such 
phenomena are not the issue of direct providential inter 
ventions, but of physical influences. The procession of 
organic life is not a motley march ; it follows the procession 
of physical events ; and, since it is impossible to re-establish 
a sameness of physical conditions that have once come to 
an end, or reproduce the order in which they have occurred, 
it of necessity follows that no organic form can reappear 
after it has once died out — once dead, it is clean gone for 
over. 

In the course of the lii'o of individual man, the parts 
Interstitial Constitute his system are undergoing mo- 

moiecuiar mentary changes; those of to-day are not the 
creaioua. gQ,23;xe as thoso of yesterday, and they will be 
replaced by others to-morrow. There have been, and are 
every instant, insterstitial deaths of all the constituent 
particles, and an unceasing removal of those that have 
performed their duty. In the stead of departing portions, 
nevf ones have been introduced, interstitial births and 
organizations perpetually taking place. In physiology it 
became no longer a question that all this proceeds in a 
determinate way under the operation of principles that are 
hxedj of laws that are invariable. The alchemists intro- 
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diiced no poetical fiction wlien they spoke of the micro- 
cosm, asserting that the system of man is emblematical of 
the system of the world. The intercalation of a new 
organic molecnle in a living being answers to the intro- 
duction of a new form in the universal organic series. It 
requires as much power to call into existence a living 
molecule as to produce a living being. Both are accom- 
plished upon the same principle, and that principle is not 
an incessant intervention of a supernatural kind, but the 
operation of unvarying law. Physical agents, working 
through phj^sical laws, remove in organisms such molecules 
as have accomplished their work and create new ones, and 
physical agents, working through physical laws, control 
the extinctions and creations of forms in the universe of 
life. The difierence is only in the time. What is accom- 
plished in the one case in the twinkling of an eye, in the 
other may demand the lapse of a thousand centuries. 

The variation of organic forms, under the force of 
external circumstances, is thus necessary to be understood 
in connexion with that countless succession of living 
beings demonstrated by geology. It carries us, in common 
with so much other evidence, to the lapse of a long time. 
Nor are such views as those to which we are thus con- 
strained inconsistent with the admission of a Providential 
guidance of the world. Man, however learned and pious he 
may be, is not always a trustworthy interpreter of the ways 
of God. In deciding whether any philosophical doctrine 
is consistent or inconsistent with the Divine attributes, 
we are too prone to judge of those attributes by our own 
finite and imperfect standard, forgetting that the only test 
to which we ought to resort is the ascertainment if the 
doctrine be true. If it be true, it is in unison with God. 
Perhaps some who have rejected the conception of the 
variation of organic forms, with its postulate-limitless 
duration, may have failed to remember the grandeur of 
the universe and its relations to space and to time; 
perhaps they do not recall the system on which it is 
administered. Like the anthropomorphite monks of the 
Nile, they conceive of God as if he were only a very large 
man ; else how could it for a moment have been doubted 
shat it is tar more— I use the expression reverently — in 
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the style of the great Constt actor to cany out his inten- 
Defenceoftiie STimmaiy Operations of law? It 

process of all might he consistent with the w^eakness and 
tilings by law. igxtorance of man to he reduced to the necessity 
of personaf intervention for the accomplishment of his 
plans, hat would not that he the very result of such 
ignorance? Does not absolute knowledge actually iiiij)ly 
procedure hy preconceived and unvarying law? Is not 
momentary intervention altogether derogatory to the 
thorough and absolute sovereignty of God? The astro- 
nomical calculation of ancient events, as well as the 
prediction of those to come, is essentially founded on the 
principle that there has not in the times under considera- 
tion, and that there will never he in the future, any 
exercise of an arbitrary or overriding will. The corner- 
stone of astronomy is this, that the solar system — nay, 
even the universe, is ruled hy necessity. To operate hy 
expedients is for the creature, to operate hy law for the 
Creator ; and so far from the doctrine that creations and 
extinctions are canied on hy a foreseen and predestined 
ordinance— a system which works of itself without need 
of any intermeddling — being an unworthy, an ignoble con- 
ception, it is comiDletely in unison with the resistless 
movements of the mechanism of the universe, wdtii wdiat- 
ever is orderly, symmetrical, and beautiful upon earth, 
and with all the dread magnificence of the heavens. 

It was in Italy that particular attention was fii’st given to 
Historical Organic remains. Leonardoda Vinci asserts that 
sketch of early they are real shells, or the remains thereof, and 
PaiiBontoiogy. mast have changed 

their relative position. At this time fossils 'svere looked upon 
as rare curiosities, no one supposing that they were at all 
numerous, and many were the fantastic hypotheses pro- 
posed to account for their occurrence. Some referred them 
to the general deluge mentioned in Scripture ; some to a 
certain plastic power obscurely attributed to the earth; 
pome thought that they were engendered by the sunlight, 
heat, and rain. To Da Vinci, is due the first clear assertion 
of their true nature, that they are actuall}?- the remains of 
organic beings. Soon the subject was taken up by other 
eminent Italians. Pracaster wrote on the petrifactions of 
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Verona ; Scilla, a Sicilian, on marine bodies turned into 
stone, illustrating liis work by engravings. Still later, 
Vallisneri, 1721, published letters on marine bodies found 
in rocks, attempting by their aid to determine the extent 
of the marine deposits of Italy. These early cultivators 
of geology soon perceived the advantage to be gained by 
the establishment of museums and the publication of 
catalogues. The first seems to have been that of John 
Kentman, an example that was followed by Calceolarius 
and Vallisneri. Subsequently Fontanelle proposed the 
construction of charts in accordance with fossil remains; 
but the principle involved was not apiDlied on the great 
scale as a true geological test until introduced by Smith in 
connexion with the English strata. 

To Steno, a Dane, is due the recognition of pre- organic 
in contradistinction to organic rocks, a distinc- The pre-or- 
tion the terms of which necessarily involve sanictime. 
the idea of time. Soon it became generally recognized 
that the strata in which organic remains occur are of a 
later date than those devoid of them, the pre-organic rocks 
demonstrating a pre-organic time. Moreover, as facts were 
developed, it was plain that there are essential differences 
in the relations of fossils, and that, though in Italy the 
same species of shells may occur in the mountains that 
occur in the adjacent seas, this was very far from being 
the case uniformly elsewhere. At length the truth began 
to emerge, that in proportion as the strata under examina- 
tion are of an older date, so are the differences between 
their organic remains and existing species more marked. 
It was also discovered that the same species often extends 
superficially over immense districts, but that in a vertical 
examination one species after another rapidly appears in a 
descending order — an order which conld be verified in 
spite of the contortions, fractures, and displacements of 
the strata. A very important theoretical conclusion was 
here presented ; for the rapid succession of essentially dif- 
ferent organic forms, as the rocks were older, was clearly 
altogether inconsistent with one catastrophe, as the uni- 
versal deluge, to which it had been generally referred. 
It was i^lain that the thickness of the strata in which they 
were enveloped, and the prodigious numbers in which they 
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occurred, answered in some degree to the period of life of 
those fossils, since every one of them, large or small, must 
have had its time of birth, of maturity, and of death. 
Insufficiency When, therefore, it could be no longer doubted 
of a single that strata many hundreds of feet in thickness 
catastrophe. crowded with such remains, it became 

altogether out of the question to refer their entombment 
to the confusion of a single catastrophe, for every thing 
indicated an orderly and deliberate proceeding. Still more 
cogent did this evidence become when, in a more critical 
manner, the fossils were studied, and some strata -were 
demonstrated to he of a fresh-water and others of a marine 
origin, the one intercalated with the other like leaves in a 
book. To this fact may be imputed the hnal overthrow of 
the doctrine of a single catastrophe, and its replacement 
by a doctrine of periodical changes. 

From these statements it will therefore be understood 
The orderly commencing with the first appearance of 

progression of organization, an orderly process was demon- 
orgamzation. forms altogether unlike those with 

which we are familiar, up to those at present existing, a 
procedure conducted so slowly that it was impossible to 
assign for it a shorter duration than thousands of centuries. 
Moreover, it seemed that the guiding condition wdiich had 
controlled this secular march of organization was the same 
which still determines the possibility of existence and the 
distribution of life. The succession of organic forms 
indicates a clear relation to a descending temperature. 
The plants of the earliest times are plants of an ultra- 
tropical climate, and that primitive vegetation seemed to 
demonstrate that there had been a uniform climate—a 
climate of high temperature — all over the globe. The 
coal-beds of Nova Scotia exhibited the same genera and 
species as those of Europe, and so well marked was the 
botanical connexion with the declining temperature in 
successive ages that attempts were made to express eras by 
their prevailing organisms ; thus Brongniart’s division is, 
for the Primary strata, the Age of Acrogens ; the Secondary, 
exclusive of the Cretaceous, the Age of Gymnogens ; the 
third, including the Cretaceous and Tertiary, the Age of 
Angiosperms. It is to be particularly remarked that the 
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Cretaceous flora, in the aggregate, combines the antecedent 
and succeeding periods, prpving that the change was not by 
crisis or sudden catastrophe, but that the new forms rose 
gently among the old ones. After the Eocene period, 
dicotyledonons angiosperms became the prevalent form, 
and from that date to the Pleistocene the evidences of a 
coiitinned refrigeration are absolute. 

As thus.an examination was made from the most ancient to 
the later ages, indications were found of a climate arrange- 
ment more and more distinct — in the high lati- oiimatesin 
tildes, from the ultratropical through the tropical, and in 
the temperate, clown to the present frigid state ; ^ 
in lower latitudes the declining process stopping short at 
an earlier point. It therefore appeared that there has 
been a production of climates both in an order of time and 
in an order of locality, the greatest change having occurred 
in the frigid zone, which has |)^^ssed through all mean 
temperatures, an intermediate change in the temperate, 
and a minimum in the torrid zone. The general effect has 
thus been to present a succession of surfaces on the same 
planet adapted to a varied organization, and offering a 
more magnificent spectacle than if we were permitted to 
inspect many different planets ; for in them there might 
be no necessary connexion of their forms of life, but in 
this there is, so that, were our knowledge of Comparative 
Physiology more perfect, we might amuse ourselves with 
intercalating among the plant and animal organisms 
familiar to us hypothetical forms that would make the 
series comj)lete, and verify our principles by their subse- 
quent discovery in the deep strata of the earth. 

Does not this progression of life in our planet suggest a 
like progression for the solar system, which in its aggregate 
is passing in myriads of years through all organic phases? 
May we not also, from our solar system, rise to a similar 
conception for the universe ? 

There are two very important considerations, on which 
we must dwell for the complete understanding of the 
consequences of these changes; 1st. The mechanism of 
the declining temperature ; 2d, Its effect in the organic 
world, 

1st. A uniformly high temperature could never be 
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iiiaiiifested all over the surface of our planet throiigli any 
heating influence of. the sun. A high and 
nniform temperature unerringly points to an 
cimingtem- internal cause; and the gradual appearance of 
pcraure. diniates, manifesting a relatively increasing 
power of the sun, indicates the slow diminution of that 
internal heat. But this is precisely the conclusion which 
was come to from a contemplation of the earth from a 
^purely physical point of view. So long as its intrinsic 
head' overpowered that derived from the sun, it was not pos- 
sible- that any thing answering to climates could he esta- 
hlishetd ; and, until a certain degree of cooling by radiation 
had bee^l accomplished, the heat must have been compara 
tively uniform in all latitudes ; but, that point gained, there 
necessarily '^^usued an arrangement of zones of different 
temperatures^^or, in other vords, climates appeared, the 
XDrocess being efeentially slow, and becoming slower as the 
loss of heat went\n. ^ finally, when loss of heat from the 
earth ceased, an equilibrium was reached in the climate 
arrangement as we*h\ow And it. Thus purely physical as 
well as geological corhsiderations brought philosophers on 
this point to the same ' conclusion — that conclusion which 
has been so often repeated-very long periods of time. 

2nd. As to the effect on &e organic world. Nothing can 
live at a temperature higher than the boiling- 
cirectonuL point of water, for the condition of life implies 
that there shall circulate from part to part of a 
* living mechanism a watery liquid, sap, or blood. 
From this it necessarily follows that a |)lanet, the tem- 
perature of which is above a certain limit, must necessarily 
have a lifeless surface ; and this seemed to be the inter- 
pretation of that x3re-organic time to which we have re- 
ferred. Moreover, when the temperature suitably descends 
so as to come within the limit at which life is possible, 
its uniformity over the surface of a planet will produce a 
sameness in the organization. It would be an identity if 
heat were the only regulating condition of life. At this 
stage of things, the solar heat being overx)owered, and a 
sensibly uniform temperature in all latitudes existing, still 
the only possible organic forms are those consistent with a 
high temperature, uniformity in the physical condition 
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impressing a general uniformity in the asjKsot of iifo 
geograpliieall}". But the moment that climate 
arrangement has become possible, variety of anddfitriba- 
organic form becomes possible. Now also ensues 
another all-important result — geographical dis- 
tribution. Both of plants and animals, those whose vital 
conditions are inconsistent vdth the occurring change must 
retire from the affected locality. In plants this retroces- 
sion is brought to pass by the gradual sickening and 
death of individuals, or the impossibility of reproduction ; 
in animals there is added thereto, because of their power 
of locomotion, voluntary retirement, at least in the case of 
individuals, and immobility in the species is corrected by 
locomotion in the individual. The affected region has 
become unsuitable, cheerless, uncomfortable ; they abandon 
it ; and as the boundary tbey thus, in the one case, can 
not, and in the other will not overpass, advances, so do 
they recede before it. If the change were abrupt, or took 
place by a sudden crisis, there would seem to be no other 
possible event than an overcrowding of the unaffected 
region and a desolation of the part that had varied. But, 
since a developing cell under a new condition produces a 
new form, and since the physical change is taking place 
with extreme slowness, the appearance of modified struc- 
tures ensues. And thus, by decline of temperature, two 
distinct results are accompiisbed — ^first the production 
organic forms in an order of succession, new ones re- 
placing the old, as if they were transmutations of them, 
and, secondly, geographical distribution. 

In my “ Physiology ” I have endeavoured to explain in 
detail the principles here set forth. I have en- D^i^sive na- 
deavoured to show that the aspect of sameness ture of organic 
presented by an animal or plant is no proof of 
unchangeability. Those forms retain in our times their 
special as2:)ect because the conditions of the theatre in 
which they live do not change ; but let the mean tempo 
rature rise, let the sun-rays become brighter, change the 
composition of the air, and forthwith the world of organi- 
zation would show how profoundly it was affected. Nor 
need such changes, in one sense, he more than insignificant 
to produce prodigious results. Thus the air contains only 
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of its volume of carbonic acid gas. Tliat apparently 
triilmg quantity taken away, in an instant the whole 
siuface of the earth would become a desolate waste, without 
the possibility of vegetable life. 

As physical geology advanced, the Coal peiiod was per- 
The Coal coived to be the chief epoch in the history of our 
pwiod. planet. Through a slow- decline of temperature, 
a possibility had gradually been attained, so far as the 
condition of heat w^as concerned, for a luxuriant vegetable 
growth. All that prodigious mass of carbon now found in 
the earth in the various forms of coal existed as carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere. The proportion of free oxygen 
was less than at present by a volume equal to the excess 
of carbonic acid. A change in the constitution of this 
piimseval atmosphere w’'as occasioned by the action of the 
KfFectsofiipbt for, Under the influence of the sun-rays, 

oBtiieatmo- plants decomposo carbonic acid, approj^riating 
spiiere, carboB, and, for the most part, setting the 

oxygen free. ■ The quantity of carbon which can thus be 
coiidensed for the use of a plant, and, indeed, every such 
decomposing action by light, is directly proportionate to 
the quantity of light consumed, as experiments which 1 
have personally made have proved. For the production 
of so great a weight of combustible matter a very long 
period of time was necessaiily required, that the sun might 
Siipply the necessary luminous influence. 

Age after age tiie sunbeams continued their work, 
changing the mechanical relations and composition of the 
af-mosphere, the constitution of the sea, and the appear- 
ance of the surface of the earth. There w’^as a prodigious 
growth of ferns, lepidodendra, equisetaceas, coniferee. The 
percentage of oxygen in the air continually increased, that 
of carbonic acid continually declined ; the pressure of the 
air coiTespondingly diminished, partly because of the 
replacement of a heavy gas by a lighter one, and partly 
because of the general decline of temperature slowly taking 
place, which diminished the absolute volume of vapour, 
and also on The sea, in its deepest abysses, was likewise 
fee sea. aftected by the sunlight ; not directly, but in an 
indirect way; for, as the removal of carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere went on, portions of that gas were per- 
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petnally surrendered by tlie ocean in order to maintain a 
diffusion- equilibrium between its dissolved gas and the 
free gas of the air. And now no longer could be held in 
trans]3arent solution by the water those great quantities of 
carbonate of lime which had once been concealed in it, the 
deposit of a given weight of coal in the earth being in- 
evitably followed by the deposit of an equivalent weight 
of carbonate of lime in the sea. This might have taken 
pdace as an amorphous p).recipitate ; but the |:)robabilities 
were that it would occur, as in fact it did, under forms of 
organization in the great limestone strata coeval with and 
j)osterior to the coal. The air and the ocean were thus 
suffering an invisible change through tlie disturbing 
agency of the sun, and the surface of the solid earth was 
likewise undergoing a more manifest, and, it may be said, 
more glorious alteration. Plants, in wild luxuriance, were 
developing themselves in the hot and dank climate, and 
the possibility was now apcproaching for the appearance of 
animal types very much higher than any that had yet 
existed. In the old heavy atmosj)liere, full of a noxious 
gas, none but slowly-respiring cold-blooded coia-ibiooded 
animals could maintain themselves; but after auimaissuc- 
tliG great change in the constitution of the air 
had been accompilished, the qnickly-respiring and hot- 
blooded forms might exist. Hitherto the highest advance- 
ment that animal life could reach was in batrachian and 
lizard-like organisms ; yet even these were destined to 
participate in the change, increasing in magnitude and 
vital capacity. The pDterodactyl of the chalk, a flying 
lizard, measures nearly seventeen feet from tip to tip of 
its wings. The air had now become suitable for mammals, 
both placental and implaoental, and for birds. One after 
another, in their due order, apipoeared the highest verte- 
brates : marine, as the cetacean; aerial, as the bat; and in 
the terrestrial, reaching, in the Eocene, qnadrumanous 
animals, but not, until after the Pliocene, man. 

Although the advance of geology may here- xhe date of 
after lead to a correction of some of the con- oT’ganisms 
elusions thus attained to respecting the first buuSeord&r 
dates of different organic forms, and carry them 
back to more ancient times, it is scarcely likely that any 
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■ material modification of tlieir order of occurrence will ever 
be made. Birds, mammals, reptiles, fishes, and inverte- 
brates may each be detected in earlier strata; even in 
some of those formations now regarded as non-fossiliferous, 
organisms may be found ; but it is not at all probable that 
the preponderance of reptiles will ever cease to be the 
essential characteristic of the Secondary rocks, or that of 
niaiiiinals of the Tertiary, or that a preceding period of 
vast duration, in which tlio type of life had been tlie 
invertebrate, will ever be doubted. Kothing, probably, 
will ever bo discovered to invalidate the physical con- 
clusion. that, while there was an excess of carbonic acid in 
the air, the Flora would tend to be Cryptogamic and 
Gyninospermic, and that there would be a scarcity of 
monocotyledons and dicotyledonous angiosperms in the 
coal ; nothing to disprove the fact that the animals were 
slow-breathing and cold-blooded ; and that it vras not until 
after the oxygen of the air had increased and the mean 
temperature had declined that birds made their appearance. 
Though both placental and marsupial animals may here- 
after be found earlier than in the Stonesfield slate ; though 
wood and herb-eating beetles, grasshoppers, dragon-flies, 
and May-fiies may be found beneath the lias, and scorpions 
and cockroaches beneath the coal, though, also beneath the 
coal, salamanders and Sauroid batrachians, of which the 
archegosaunis is an example, may occur ; though reptiles, as 
the telerpeton, may be found deeper than the old red sand- 
stone ; yet the connexion between aerial constitution and 
form of life will never be shaken. Still will remain the facts 
that the geographical distribution of types was anterior to 
the appearance of existing species ; that organisms first 
'^appeared in a liquid medium, primitively marine, then 
fiuviatile, and at last terrestrial; that Eadiates, Molluscs, 
Articulates, Vertebrates, were all at first aquatic, and that 
the Eadiates have ever remained so; that the plane of 
greatest vital activity has ever been the sea-level, where the 
earth and air touch each other ; that the order of individual 
developmentis the order of mundane development. Still will 
remain the important conclusions that the mammalian 
Fauna has diverged more rapidly than the testaceous ; that 
.jliOt blooded animals have not had that longevity of species 
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wMcli lias been displayed by tbe cold, just as we observe 
in tlie individual tlie possibility of muscular contraction by 
a given galvanic force lasts mncli longer in the latter than 
in tlie former ; that if tbe bot-blooded tribes have tliiis a 
briefer duration, tliey enjoy a compensation in tlie greater 
energy of tlieir life — perhaps this being the cause and that 
the effect ; that, notwithstanding the countless forms 
exhibited by species, their duration is so great tliat they 
outlive vast changes in the topographical configuration of 
countries — the Fauna of some countries liaving been in 
existence before those countries themselves ; that the plan 
of individual development has ever been as it is now, and 
that sameness of external indiieiice produces similarity of 
organization. 

In its early history theoretical geology presented two 
schools — one insisting on a doctrine of catas- 
trophes, one on a doctrine of uniformity. The o? catastnl^^^^ 
former regarded those changes which have niani- 
festly taken place in the history of our planet 
as having occurred at epochs abruptly. To this doctrine 
the prevailing impression that there had been providential 
interventions lent much force. The other school, reposing 
on the great principle' of the invariability of the laws of 
Isature, insisted that affairs had always gone On at the 
same rate and in the same way as they do now. Hence it 
maintained an opposition to the catastrophists, and in this, 
it may be said, was actually not true to its own principles. 
Any doctrine of uniformity, rightly considered from its 
most general point of view, includes an admission of 
catastrophes. Numerous illustrations of this truth spon- 
taneously suggest themselves. A tower, the foundations 
of which are slowly yielding, may incline more and more 
many centuries, but the day must come in which it 
will fall at last. In the uniformity of the disturbance a 
catastrophe v/as eventually involved. And thus, in what 
has been said respecting geological events, though they 
are spoken of as proceeding quietly and with uniformity, 
it may be understood that sudden crises are also con- 
templated. Moreover, those who adopt the doctrine of 
uniformity in an absolute sense must pay a due regard to 
the variations in intensity of physical acts which their 
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o^vn principles imply. Tire uniform cooling of a liot Locly 
actually means a cooUng at first fast and tlren slower and 
slower; and invariability of cliemical actiicilly im- 

plies more violent and siunmary modifications at a iiigii 
temperature tlian at one wliicli is low, i .i . 

bW tliougii it may at first siglit have appeared that an 
admission of the doctrine of catastrophes is in harmony 
with a Tirovidential government of the world, and tiiat tlio 
emergence of different organic forms in successiyo ages is 
a manifestation of creative intervention, of which it \vas 
admitted that as many as from twelve to twenty, if no 
more, successive instances might he recognized, we niay 
well congratulate ourselves that those important doctrines 
ivst upon a far more substantial basis. Paghtly considered 
ilie fficts load to a very different conclnsimi. Physiological 
investigations have proved that all animals, e\ en man, 
during the process of development, pass in 
iSs!' succession through a definite cycle of forms, 
fciurataby Starting from a simple coll, form after form, ‘in a 
**'"''* definite order is assumed.^ In this long line of 

advance the steps are ever, in all individuals, the same. 
But no one would surely suppose that the changed aspect 
at any moment presented is due to a providential inter- 
position. On the contrary, it is the inevitable 
SgMiy deto- result of what has been taking place under the 
mined by law. development, and the sure precursor of 

what is about to follow. In the organic world, the succes- 
■sive orders, and genera, and species are the counteipiarts 
>f these temporary embryonic forms of the individual. 
Indeed, we may say of those successive geological beings 
C-bat they are mere embryos of the latest — embryos that 
had gained a power of reproduction. Plow shall we 
i^parate the history of the individual from the history of 
the whole? Do not the fortunes and way of progress of 
ihe one follow the fortunes and way of pi'ogress of the 
other? If, in a transitory manner, these forms are as- 
sumed hj the individual, equally in a transitory manner 
are they assumed by the race. Nor w'oiild it be philo- 
sophical to suppose that the management in the one 
instance differs from the management in the other. If the 
one isi dem^fnstrabij the issue of a law in action, so must 
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tlio other bo too. It does not matter that the entire cycle 
is passed through by the individual in the course of a 
few months, while in the race it demands ages, individual 
The standard of time that ought to be aj)plied 
is tliG respective duration of life. In man it is conducted in 
mncli if he attains to threescore years and ten ; the same w. 
but the entire period of human record, embracing several 
thousand years, offers not a single instance of the birth, 
maturity, and death of a species. They, therefore, -who 
think they find, in the successive species that have in an 
orderly manner replaced each other in the life of the earth, 
the sure proof of Divine intervention, wonld do well to 
determine at what point the production of such forms by 
law ceases, and at what point their production by the 
immediate act of God begins. Their task will be as hard 
to tell whore one colour in the rainbow ends and w'here the 
next commences. They will also do well to remember 
that, in great mundane events, the scale of time is ample, 
and- that there may be no essential difference between a 
course that is run over in a few days and one that requires 
for its comj)letion thousands of centuries. 

The co-existence of different types in the organic series 
was the incontrovertible fact by which was de- 
monstrated the gradual passage from form to dLsprowd hy 
form without catastrophes, the argument relied 
upon gathering strength from such circumstances 
as these, that even the fossil shells of the modern Italian 
tuffs which are not extinct exhibit a slight want of corre- 
spondence when compared with those now inhabiting 
the Mediterranean, some of the old ones being twice and a 
half as large as the present, and that there is a numerical 
passage from strata containing seventy per cent, of recent 
shells to those that are altogether recent, or contain one 
hundred per cent, 'bhis is manifestly indicative of a con- 
tinually changing impression bringing on a corresponding 
modelling. It is the proof of a slow merging into, or of a 
measured assumption of, the new form— a transition, for 
the completion of which probably a very long time is 
required. That the existing reindeer is found in the same 
fluviatile deposits with an extinct hippopotamus seemed 
certainly to prove that there was a condition of things in 
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wMcli tlie co-life of those animals was possible in tlio same 
locality, and that, as the physical causes slowly changed, 
the one might be eliminated and the other might be loft. 
That the regulating conditions were altogether physical 
was obvious from such facts as that in the bone-caves 
of x\ustralia all the mammals are marsupial, and in the 
pmipas of South America they are allied to such forms 
as are indigenous, arinadilloes, sloths, etc., showing the 
tokens of lineage or hereditary transmission. ^ For still 
more remote times numerous instances of a similar na- 
ture were detected; thus, throughout the whole Secondary 
period, the essential characteristic was the wonderful de- 
velopment of reptile life, while in the Tertiary it was the 
development of mammals. But the appearance of mammals 
had commenced long before that of reptiles had ceased. 
Indeed, the latter event is incomplete in our times ; for, 
though the marine Saurians have been almost entirely 
removed, the fluviatile and terrestrial ones maintain them- 
selves, though diminished both in species and individuals. 
Xow such an overlapping of reptiles and mammals was 
altogether irreconcilable with the doctriue of a crisis or 
catastrophe, and, in fact, it demonstrated the changing 
of organisms in the changing of physical states. 

Cuvier maintained the doctrine of the permanence of 
Ciivi r’; doc species from the facts that the oldest 

mneofpw-’ known do not appear to have undergone any 
nSSr modification, and that every existing one shows 
a resistance to change. If his observations are 
restricted to periods not exceeding human history, they 
may perhaps be maintained ; but that duration cannot bo 
looked upon, as more than a moment in the limitless ])ro‘ 
iniivrftxiion Considering, and it was in this vio^v 

of cvickna' in that Cuvicr’s doctrine proved to bo incaj)ablo <d‘ 
defence. What does it signify if our domestic 
animals show no variations when compared with the cor 
responding images depicted on the hieroglyphic monuments 
of Fgypt, or with the descriptions left by ancient authors ? 
Evidence of that kind is valueless. Does the geologist 
ask of the architect his opinion whether there have ever 
been upliftings and down-sinkings of the earth? If he 
did, would not ever}’- structure in Europe bo brought 
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forward as an evidence tliat nothing of the kind h^d^ ever 
occurred? A leaning tower, or a chiircli with inclining 
walls in Italy, might pass for nothing ; the Pyramids \yoiild 
testify that Egypt itself had never undergone any disturb- 
ance — ^they remain solid on their bases, iindisturbed. Pot 
what is the weight of all this when placed in opposition 
with the mass of evidence offered by inclined and fractured 
strata? And yet such is precisely the proof offered^ in 
behalf of the permanence of animals. The facts with which 
the zoologist deals, like those on which the architect 
flepends, are insufficient for the purpose — they are wanting 
in extent of time. There have been movements in the 
crust of tho earth, til ough every building in the ^ world 
may be perpendicular ; there have been transformations of 
organisms, though for four thousand years there may have 
been no perceptible change. 

If ever there had been a universal creation of all possible 
organic forms or combinations, forthwith vast 
numbers of them must have disappeared, every ganisnis by 
type being eliminated which was not in corre- 
spondence with tlie external conditions or with 
the medium in which it was placed. If the environment 
or the physical conditions underwent a variation, a cor- 
responding variation in the forms that could by possibility 
exist must ensue, and, from a thorough study of those not 
eliminated, tho physical conditions might be ascertained ; 
and conversely, from a thorough knowledge of the phy- 
sical conditions, the forms that could escape elimination 
might be designated. The facts on which Cuvier rested 
did not demonstrate what he supposed. His immobility 
of species was no consequence of an innate or intrinsic 
resistance possessed by them, but merely an illustration 
that external physical agents had not undergone any well- 
marked variation in the time with which he was concerned. 

What is here meant by variation in physical forces or 
condition is not any intrinsic change ^in their 
nature, hut the varied manner in which they variS of 
may work by interfering with one another, or 
experiencing declines of intensit}^. From the 
fact that we may read in the fixed stars, through the pro- 
gressive motion of light, the history of a million of past 
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yearsj ^xo may be sure that the forces of iiatnro have iiiidor- 
gone no intiiusic change ; that liglit waKS proj^agated at 
tlio same rate, was capable of producing the same optical 
and chemical effects, and varied in its intensity by distance 
as it docs now ^ that heat determined corporeal magnitudes. 
These are things that in their nature are absolutely un- 
changeable. Alwa 3 -^s, as now, the freezing of water, and 
its boiling under a given pressure, must Lave been the 
same ; tliorc must have been a thermoinetric zero of life 
and an upwaixl limit, no animal process ever going on 
below 82'^ Fahronlieit or above 212° Falirenlieit. 

But out of this invariability of natural causes variations 
Eff.-ct fiicrcof in their condition of action arise, and it is these 
on organi-sms. affeot Organic forms. Of sucli forms, some 
become at length incapable of maintaining themselves in 
the slow” progress of change ; others acclimatize, or accom- 
modate, or suit themselves thereto b}" undergoing modi- 
fications, and this wavS at last discernecl to be the true ex- 
planation of extinctions and appearances, events taking 
place veiy slowly in untold periods of time, and rather by im- 
perceptible degrees than h}^ a sudden catastrophe or crisis. 

The doctrine of the transmntation of species has met 
Transnnifa- with no little resistance. They who have re- 
tion of species, fxised to receive it as one of the truths of Na- 
ture have perhaps not given full Aveiglit to ph^^ siological 
evidence. When they ask, Has an^^ one ever witnessed 
such an event as the transmutation of one species into 
another? has any experimenter ever accomplished it by 
artificial means ? they do not take a due account of time. 
In the Fables it is related tliat wben the flowers wore one 
evening conversing, Our gardener,” said the rose to the 
tily, “ will live for ever. 1 have not seen an^^ change in 
him. The tulip, wdio died yesterday, told mo that she 
had remarked the same thing; she believed that he must 
be immortal. I am sure that he never was born.” 

Two modes have been 2 ')resonted by which wo may coii- 
Tvro modes of ccivc of the influence of jphysical agents upon 
action. ^ ^ organic forms. Their long persistent action upon 
the individual may give rise to modifications, developing 
one part, stunting another; and such variations, being 
transmitted in an hereditaiy way, maj" l^ocomo firmly 
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fixed at last. Tims a given plant may, in tlio course of 
ages,_ xpiclor the influence of unremittingly acting physical 
conditions, undergo a permanent change, and a really new 
plant arise as soon as, through the repetitions of successive 
generations, the modifications have become so thorough, so 
profound, as to be capable of transmission with certainty. 
Perhaps this is what has taken place with many of our 
kitchen-garden plants, of which the sj>ecial varieties may 
be propagated by seeds. But there is another mode by 
which that result may be reached, even if we decline the 
doctrine of St. Augustine, wdio, in his work “ De Civitate 
Dei,*' sliows how islands may be peopled with animals by 
“spontaneous generation.” All organic forms originally 
spring from a simple cell, the development of which, as 
indicated hy the final form attained, is manifestly de- 
pendent on the physical conditions it has been exposed to. 
during its course. If those conditions change, that final 
form mnst change correspondingly ; and in this manner, 
since all organic heings come from the same starting-point 
— the same cell, as has been said, which helplessly submits 
to whatever impression may be put upon it— the issne is 
the same as though a transformation or transmutation had 
occurred, since the descendant is not like its ancestors. 
Such a manner of considering these changes is in harmony 
with our best physiological knowledge, since it does not 
limit itself to a small portion of the life of an individual, 
but embraces its whole cycle or career. For the more 
complete examination of this view I may refer to the 
second chapter of the second book of my “ Physiology.” 

But hm’G has arisen the inquiry, Does the modification 
of organic forms depend exclusively on the im- problem of 
pressions of external influences, or is it due to modification 
a nisus or force of development residing in the 
forms themselves ? 

■Whether we consider the entire organic series in its 
)nccfc;Ssion, or the progress of an individual in his de- 
velopment, the orderly course presented might seem to 
indicate that the operation is taking place under a law — 
an orderly progression being always suggestive of the 
operation of law. But a philosophical caution mnst, how- 
ever, be hero exercised; for deceptive a2)i)earanoes may 
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lead Tis into tlio error of imputing to such a la^v, impressed 
hv the Creator on the developing organism, that which 
really belongs to external physical conditions, which, on 
their part, are following a law of their own. What is 
liore meant may be illustrated b}" the facts that occur on 
the habitable surface of a jdanet suffering a gradual de- 
Thr^esoiu- cliuc of heat. On such a surface a succession 
tioiLso'fit. of vegetable types might make its appearance, 
and, as these different typos emerged or were eliminated, 
^vo might speak of the events as creations and extinctions, 
and therefore as the acts of God. Or, in the second place, 
wc might refer them to an intrinsic force of development 
imparted to each germ, which reached in due season its 
maximum, and then declined and died out; and, com- 
paring each type with its preceding and succeeding ones, 
the mtcrrelation might be suggested to us of the operation 
of a controlling law* Or, in the third place, we might 
look to the external physical condition— the decline of 
itself taking place at a determinate rate under a 
mathematical law, and drawing iji its consequences the 
organic variations observed. 

IS^ow the first of these explanations in reality means the 
arbitrary and unchallengeable will of God, who calls into 
existence, and extinguishes according to his sovereign 
pleasure, whatever he pleases; the orderly progression we 
Qotico becoming an evidence that his volitions are not 
erratic, but are according to pure reason. The second 
implies that there has been impressed upon every germ a 
law of continuous organic variation —it might have been 
through the arbitrary fiat of God. The third implies that 
the successive typos owe their appearance and elimination 
to a phj'sical influence, which is itself varying under a 
strict mathematical necessity; for the law of cooling, 
which the circumstances force on our attention, is such 
a strict mathematical necessity. 

If at this point we balance the probabilities of these 
Their roin tire three explanations, we shall ]perhaps find our- 
prababiiity. selves biassod toward the last, as phj^siologists 
have been, because of its rigorous sciontifio aspect, and 
should not 1)0 surprised to find it supported by an array of 
facts depending on the principle that the appearance of 
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now forms does not observe a certain inevitable order, or 
stand in a certain relation to time. From individnal de- 
velopment it might seem as if the advancing pn-ocession 
of an organism is such that specific forms ever ap)pear in a 
certain order one after another, and at certain intervals; 
blit the fallacy of such a conclusion is apparent when 
we attend to the orderly procedure of the physical condi- 
tions to which the developing organism is exposed. The 
passing through a given form at a given epoch is due to 
the relation being to space and its conditions, Deveiopmont 
not to time. And so in the life of the earth, if is in pi-jco, 
development were according to time, we should 
have an orderly succession of grades as the earth grew 
older, and in all localities, at a given moment, the con- 
temporary organisms would be similar; but if it were 
according to space, that rigorous procedure would not 
occur; in its stead we shoiild have a broken series, the 
affiliation being dependent on the secularly continuous 
variation of the physical condition. 

Kow this was discovered to be the case. For instance, 
throughout the northern hemisphere, during the Tertiaiy 
period, an extinct placental Fauna was contemporaneous 
with an extinct marsupial Fauna in Australia. If the 
development was proceeding according to time, by an 
innate nisus, and not according to external influences, the 
types for the same epoch in the two hemispheres should 
be the same ; if under external influences, irrespective of 
time, they should be, as they were found to be, diflerent. 

If true-going clocks, which owe their motion to their 
own internal mechanism, were started in all countries of 
the earth at the same instant, they would strike their 
successive liours simultaneously. But sun-dials, which 
owe their indications to an exterior cause, would in dif- 
ferent longitudes tell ditlbront times, or, when the needful 


And, in truth, as the hotany of the Coal period proves, 
there was a hir more extensive sameness tlian we see a+. 
present, simply because the distribution of hea.t was more 
nriiform and climates were less marked. But from this 
point the diversity of form in climate distribntioii becomes 
more and more conspicuous, though we must descend, 
perhajjs, as late- as the Wealden before we discover any 
iiowering plants, except Gymnosperms, as Conifers and 
Oreads. All this is what might be expected on the 
doctrine of external influence, but not on the doctrine of 
an innate and interior developmental force. 

If, at this stage, attention is once again turned to the 
animal kingdom, we find onr opinion confirmed. The 
diminution of carbonic acid in the atmosphere, the deposit 
of coal ill the earth, the precipitation of carbonate of lime 
in the sea, the disengagement of an increased quantity of 
oxygen in the air, and the reduction of atmospheric pres- 
Burc— different effects contemporaneously occurring — were 
soon followed by the consequence which they made pos- 
sible— the appearance of hot-blooded mammals. Perhaps 
r.a.'i asuUK.t- "^hose first arising miglit, like our hibernates, 
Hu«dai ani- lead a sluggish existence, with imperfect respi- 
miiis. ration ; hut, as the media improved and the 
temperature declined, more vigorous forms of life emerged, 
though wo have probably to descend to the Tertiary epoch 
before we meet with birds, which of all animals have 
';he most energetic respiration, and possess the highest 
aeai/ ■ , 

As with the atmosphere, so wnth the sea. Variations in 
rh«- organisms its compositiou iiiust coiitrol the organisms it 
of the sea. contains. Wit h its saline constituents its lifo 
must change. Before the, sunlight had removed from the 
atmosphere so much of its carbonic acid, decomposing it 
through the agency of plants, the Aveight of carbonato 
of lime held in solution by the highly carbonated W'ater 
was far greater than , was, suhsequently possible, and tho 
occiirreiico of limestone became a necessary event. With 
such a disturbance in the composition of the sea-water, its 
inhabiting organisms were necessarily disturbed. And so 
again, subsequently, when the solar heat began to pro- 
pmulcratc on the surface ovc;!* tlie subsiding interior heat, 
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limited portion or nnmber of the things under considera- 
tion. The earth, though very heautiiul, is very far from 
The broken being perfect. The plants and animals wo see 
organic cluitu, Olily tllG Wrcclcs O'l Cl uiokcil BCliCS, EH ill- 

complete, and, tiiercfbre, miwortliy testimonial of the 
\lnu-iity Tiower. Wo should judge very inadequately of 
some'^groat author if only here and there a Iragnientary 
paragraph of his work remained ; and so, in the hook ot 
oi'ga ui/aiion, we must comhine what is lelt with what Wi) 
can recover from past ages ttud hvtried strata heloro ^vo 
can rise to a comprehension of the grand argument, aiul 

Of thatbook it is immaterial to what page we turn, it 
,, . ^ ^ tells us of ofieots of such magnitude as iiiiply 
aglfonuo prodigiously long periods of time lor their 
eartb. accomplishment. Its moments look to us as if 
thev were eternities. What shall we say when we read in 
it that there are fossiliferous rocks which have been slowly 
raised ten thousand feet above the level of the sea so lately 
as since the commencement of the Tertiary times; that 
tlie ruibock beds of the upper oolite are in themselves the 
memuriais of an enormous lapse of time; that, since a 
Ibrest in a thousand years can scarce produce more than two 
or three feet of vegetable soil, each dirt-hod is the work of 
hundreds of centuries. What shall we say when it tells 
us that the delta of the Mississippi could only he formed 
in many tens of thousands of years, and yet that is only 
as yesterday when coxnpared with the date of the inland 
terraces ; that the recession of the Falls of Niagara from 
Queenstown to the present site consumed thirty thousand 
years ; that if the depression of the carboniferous strata of 
Nova Scotia took place at the rate of four feet in a century, 
there were demairded 375,000 years for its completion — 
such a movement in the upward direction would have 
raised I\Iont Blano ; that it would take as great a river as 
the Mississippi two millions of years to convey into the 
Gulf of Mexico as much sediment as is found in those 
strata. Such statements may appear to us, who with 
difficulty shake off the absurdities of the patristic chrono- 
logy, wild and impossible to he maintained, and yet they 
are the conclusions that the most learned and profound 
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geologists draw IVoiii their reading of the Book ot 
Nature. 

Thus, as respects ihe age of the earth and her relations 
in time, wo approach the doctrine of Orientals, summary as 
who long ago ascertained that the scales of time respects the 
and of space correspond to each other. More 
fortnnate than we, they had hut one point of resistance to 
encounter, hut that resistance they met with dissimulation, 
and not in an open way. They attempted to conceal the 
tendency of their doctrine hy allying or affiliating it witli 
detected erroj's. According to their national superstition, 
the eartli is supported on tlie hack of an elephant, and this 
on a suoce>ssion of animals, the last of wliich is a tortoise. 
It is not to he supposed that the Brahmans, who wrote 
commentaries on the Surya Siddhanta, should for a moment 
have accepted these preposterous delusions— that was im- 
possible for such great geometers ; yet led, perhaps, hy a 
wish to do nothing that might disturb public feeling, 
they engaged in the hopeless task of showing that their 
profound philosophical discoveries were not inconsistent 
with the ancient traditions ; that a globular and revolving 
earth might be sustained on a descending succession of 
supporting beasts. But they had the signal advantage 
over us that those popular traditions conceded to them 
that limitless time for which we have had to struggle. 

The progression of life on ihe surface of our planet is 
under the guidance of pre-ordained and resistless The life or the 
law — it is affiliated with material and corre- verse, 
spondingly changing conditions. It suggests that the suc- 
cession of organic forms which, in a due series, the earth's 
surface in the long lapse of time has presented, is the 
counterpart of a like progress which other planets in the 
solar system exhibit in myriads of years, and leads us to 
the conception of the rise, development, and extinction of 
a multiplicity of such living forms in other systems — 
a march of life through the universe, and its passing 
away. 

Magnitudes and times, therefore, go parallel with one 
another- With the abandonment of the geocentiic theoi*y, 
and of the doctrine of the human destiny of the universe, 
have vanished the unworthy hypotheses of the recent date 
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of croation and the apjproacMng end of all things. In 
their stead are substituted more noble ideas. 
ofSfs’hi The multiplicity of worlds in infinite space leads 
piuis sui't's- to the conception of a succession of worlds in 
Biuuof worlds, time. This existing universe, Avith all 

its splendours, had a beginning, and Avill have an end ; ^it 
had its predecessors, and will have its ^successors ; but its 
march through all its transformations is under the control 
of laws as unchangeable as destiny. x\s a cloud, Avhich is 
composed of myiiads of separate and isolated spherules 
of water, so minute as to be individually invisible, on a 
gammer's afternoon changes its aspect and^ form, disap 
]jearing from the sky, and being rej^laced in succeeding 
hours by other clouds of a different aspect and shape, so 
the universe, which is a cloud of suns and Avoidds, changes 
in the immensity of - time its form and fashion, and that 
which is contemporai'y with us only an example of 
countless combinations of a like kind, which in ancient 
times have one after another vanished away. In periods 
yet to come the endless succession of ^metamorphoses will 
still go on a series of universes to which tl'ero is no end. 
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THE BiUHOPEA^ AGE OF EEASON — (^Gontinued), 

THE NATUBE A1ST> EELATIOHS OF MAN. 

Position of Man according to the Heliocentric and Geocentric Theories. 

Of Animal Life. — 77ie transitory Nature of living Forms. delations 

of Flants^ and Animals. — Animals are Aggregates of Matter expending 
Force originally derived from the Sun. 

Ihe Organic Series. — Man a Member of it, — S.is JPosition determined 

by Anatomical and Physiological Investigation of his Nervous System, 

Jts triple Forms : Automatic, Instinctive, Intellectual, 

The same progressive Development is seen in individual Man, in the 
entire animal Series, and in the Life of the Globe,^Th€y are all under 
the Control of an eternal, universal, irresistible Law, 

The Aim of Nature is intellectual Development, and human Institutions 
must conform thereto. 

Summary of the Investigation of the Position of Man.^-Production of 
Inorganic and Organic Forms by ihe Sun. — Nature of Animals and 
their Series.—Analogies and Differences between them and Man.-^Tke 
Soul , — The World, 



by dark and roTolving globes, is it not necessary to admit 
that tlioy also liave tlieir inbabitaiits ? But among so 
many families of intelligent beings, bow is it that we, tbe 
denizens of an insignificant speck, have alone been found 
worthy of God’s regard ? 

It w^as this reasoning that sustained tbe geocentne 
tbeory, and made tbe earth the centre of the universe, the 
most noble of created things ; the sun, tbe moon, tbe stars, 
being only ministers for tbe service of man. 

But, like many other objections urged in that memorable 
coiifiik, this was founded on a misconception, 
ofoiJSs or, rather, on imperfect knowledge. There may 
to that the- ^11 infinity of worlds placed under tbe ino- 
cbanical relations alluded to, but tberc^ may not 
be one among them that can be the abode of life. Tbe 
physical conditions under which organization is possible 
are so numerous and so strictly limited that tbe chances 
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sky ; the rainbow soon in its spray disappears when the 
beams of the sun are withdrawn. 

So in that collection of substance which constitutes an 
animal ; whatever may bo its position, high or low, in the 
realm of life, there is a perpetual introduction of new 
material and a perpetual departure of the old. It is a 
form, rather than an individual, that we see. Its per- 
manence altogether depends on the permanence of tlie 
external conditions. If they change, it also changes, and 
a new form is the result. 

An animal is therefore a form through which material 
substance is visibly passing and suffering trans- chamcteris- 
mutation into new products. In that act of ticsofanmmi 
transmutation force is disengaged. That which 
we call its life is the display of the manner in which the 
force thus disengaged is expended. 

A scientific examination of animal life must include two 
primary facts. It must consider whence and flatter and 
in what manner the stream of material substance 
has been derived, in what manner and whither it passes 
away. And, since force can not be created from nothing, 
and is in its very nature indestructible, it must determine 
from what source that which is displayed by animals has 
been obtained, in what manner it is employed, and what 
disposal is made of it eventually. 

The force thus expended is originally derived from the 
sun. Plants are the intermedium for its con- porccisdo- 
veyance. The inorganic material of a saline na- nved from 
ture entering into their constitution is obtained 
from the soil in which they grow, as is also, for the most 
part, the water they require ; but their organic substance 
is derived from the surrounding atmosjjhere, and hence it 
is strictly true that they are condensations from the air. 

These statements may be sufficiently illustrated, and the 
relation between plants and animals shown, by 
tracing the course of any one of the ingredients ^ants obtai? 
entering into the vegetable composition, and de- “atemi 
rived, as has been said, from the air. For this ^ 
purpose, if we select their chief solid element, carbon, the 
remarks applicable to the course it follows will hold good 
for other accompanying elements. It is scarcely necessary 
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to eiiibarrass tlie brief exposition of vegetable life now to 
be given by any historical details, since these wdll come 
with more propriety subsequently. It is sufficient to 
mention that the chemical explanations of vegetable 
physiology rest essentially on the discovery of oxygen 
gas by Priestley, of the constitution of carbonic acid by 
Lavoisier, and of water by Cavendish and Watt. 

While the sun is shining, the green parts of plants, 
especially the leaves, decompose carbonic acid, 
one of the ingredients of the atmospheric air. 
This substance is composed of tw'o elements, 
carljon and oxygen; the former is appropriated by the 
plant, and enters into the composition of elaborated or 
descending sap, from which forthwith organic products, 
such as starch, sugar, wood fibre, acids, and bases arc 
made. The other element, the oxygen, is for the most part 
refused by the plant, and returns to the air. As the 
process of decomposition goes on, new portions of carbonic 
acid are presented through mechanical movements, the 
trembling of the leaf, breezes, and currents rising from the 
foliage warmed by the solar beams giving place to other 
cool ounnnts that set in below. 

The action of a plant upon the air is therefore the 
separation of combustible material from that medium. 
Carbon is thus obtained from carbonic acid ; from water, 
hydrogen. Plant life is chemically an operation of re- 
duction, for in like manner ammonia is decomposed into 
its constituents, which arc nitrogen and hydrogen; and 
sulphuric and phosphoric acids, which like ammonia, may 
have been brought into the plant through its roots in the 
form of salt bodies, are made to yield up the oxygen with 
which they had been combined, and their sulphur and 
phosphorus, combustible elements, are appropriated. 

Every plant, from the humblest moss to the oak of a 
thousand years, is thus formed by the sun from 
Sdrcsoiution material obtained from the air — combustible 
and material once united with oxygen, hut now 
se|)arated from that body. It is of especial 
importance to I'emark that in this act of decomposition, 
force, under the form of light, has disappeared, and become 
incoi’porated with the combustible, the organizing material. 


Action of a 
plant on the 
air. 
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TMs force is surrendered again, or reappears whenever the 
converse operation, combination with oxygen, occurs. 

Vegetable products thus constitute a magazine in which 
force is stored up and preserved for any assignable time. 
Hence they are ada^^ted for animal food and for the pro- 
curing of warmth. The heat evolved in the combustion 
of coal in domestic economy was originally light from the 
sun appropriated by plants in the vSccondary geological 
times, and locked up for untold ages. The sun is also the 
source from which was derived the light obtained in all our 
artificial operations of burning gas, oil, fat, wax, for the 
purposes of illumination. 

My own experiments have proved that it is the light of 
the sun, in contradistinction to the heat, which correlation 
occasions the decomposition of carbonic acid, ofpb/sicai 
furnishing carbon to plants and oxygen to the 
atmosphere. But such is the relation of the so-called 
imponderable principles of chemistry to each other, and 
their mutual convertibility, that that which has disap- 
peared in performing its function as light may rea23pear as 
heat or electricity, or in the production of some mechanical 
effect. 

Tood is used by all animals for the sake of the force it 
thus contains, the remark applying to the car- The nature 04 
nivora as well as the herbivora. In both cases 
the source of supply is the vegetable kingdom, indirectly 
or directly. The plant is thus indispensable to the animal. 
It is the collector and preserver of that force the expendi- 
ture of which constitutes the special display of animal life. 

From this point of view, animals must therefore be 
considered as machines, in which force obtained as has 
been described, is utilized. The food they take, or the 
tissue that has been formed from it, is acted upon by the 
air they breathe, and undergoes paiTial or total oxydation, 
and now emerges again, in part as heat in part as nerve- 
force, in some few instances in part as light or electricity, 
the force that originally came from the sun. 

There is,^ therefore, a cycle or revolution Cycle through 
through which material particles suitable for 
organization incessantly run. At one moment pass, 
they exist as inorganic combinations in the aii* or the soil, 
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then as portions of plants, then as portions of animals, 
then they retnrn to the air or soil again to renew their 
cycle of movement. The metamorphoses feigned by the 
poets of antiquity have hence a foimclation in fact, and the 
vegetable and animal, the organic and inorganic worlds arc 
indissolubly l)Ound together. Plants are 3-educing, animals 
oxydizing, niachines. Plants form, animals destroy. 

Thus, by the light of the sun, the carbonic acid of the 
atTnos]>here is decomposed™-its oxygen is set free, its carbon 
furnished to plants. The products obtained serve for the 
food of animals, and in their systems the carbon is re- 
oxydized by the air they respire, and, resuming the con- 
dition of carbonic acid, is thrown back into the atmo- 
sphere in the breath, ready to be decomposed by tlie 
sunlight once more, and run through the same cycle of 
changes again. The growth of a plaiit and the respiration 
of an animal are dependent on each other. 

Material particles are thus the vehicles of force. They 
Tiie duration Undergo no destruction. Chemically speaking, 
of matter and they are eternal. And so, likewise, force never 
abmty^f deteriorates or becomes lessened. It may as- 
sume new phases, but it is alvmys intrinsically 
unimpaired. The only changes it can exhibit are those 
of aspect and of distribution ; of aspect, as electricity, 
afSnity, light, heat ; of distribution, as when the diffused 
aggregate of many sunbeams is concentrated in one animal 
foiTU. 

It is but little that we kno^v respecting the mutations 
and distribution of force in the universe. We cannot tell 
fhat becomes of that which has characterized animal life, 
though of its perpetuity we may be assured. It has no 
more been destroyed than the material particles of which 
such animals consist. They have been transmuted into 
new forms — it has taken on a new aspect. The sum total 
of matter in the world is invariable ; so, likewise, is the 
sum total of force. 

These conclusions resemble in many respects those of the 
Theory of philosophy of Avcrroes, but they are free from 
Averrofs. the heresy which led the Lateran Couiicil, under 
Fjeo X., to condemn the doctrines of the great Spanish 
Mohammedan. The error of Averroes consisted in this, 
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that lie confounded what is here spoken of tinder the 
designation of force with the psychical principle, and 
erroneously applied that which is true for animals to the 
case of man, who is to he considered as consisting of three 
essentially distinct parts —a material hodj’^, upon which 
operate various physical forces, guided and controlled by 
an intelligent soul. 

In the following paragraphs the distinction here made 
is brought into more striking relief. 

The station of any animal in the organic scries may bo 
determined from the condition of its nervous Anatomical 
system. To this observation man himself is not mode of deter- 
an exception. Indeed, just views of his position 
in the Avorld, of the nature of his intellect and series, 
mental operations, can not he obtained except from the 
solid support afforded by Anatomy. The reader has 
doubtless remarked that, in the historical sketch of the 
later progress of Europe given in this book, I 
have not referred to metaphysics, or psychology, of ihf* 
or mental philosophy. Cultivated as they have metaphysical 
been, it was not possible for them to yield any 
other result than they did among the Greeks. A lever 
is no mechanical power unless it has a material point of 
support. It is only through the physical that the 
metaphysical can be discovered. 

An exposition of the structure, the physical forces, and 
the intellectual operations of man must be 
founded on anatomy. We can only deteimrine rJSS/to 
the methods of action from the study of the 
mechanism, and the right interpretation of that 
mechanism can only be ascertained from the construction 
of its parts, from observations of the manner in which 
they are developed, from comparisons with similar struc- 
tures ill other animals, not rejecting even the lowest, and 
from an investigation of their habits and peculiarities. 
Believing that, in the present state of science, doctrines in 
psychology, unless they are sustained by evidence derived 
from anatom}'- and physiology, are^ not to bo relied on, I 
have not thought it necessary to devote much space to 
their introduction. They have not taken a part in the 
vccent advances of humanity. They belong to an earlier 
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social i^eriod, and are an anachronism in onrs. I have 
referred to these points heretofore in my work on Physio- 
logy, and perhaps shall be excused the follomng extract : 

“ The study of this poi*tion of the mechanism of man 
brings us therefore in contact with metaphysical science, 
and some of its fundamental dogmas we have to consider. 
Nearly all philosophers who have cultivated in recent 
times that branch of knowledge, have viewed with appre- 
hension the rapid advances of phj^siology, foreseeing that 
Solution of would attempt the final solution of problems 
psychoiof^ioai which liavG exei’cised the ingenuity of the last 
questions. twenty centiiiies. In this they are not mistaken. 
Certainly it is desirable that some new method should be 
introduced, which may give point and precision to whatever 
metaphysical truths exist, and enable us to distinguish, 
separate, and dismiss what are only vain and empty specu- 
lations. 

far from philosophy being a forbidden domain to 
the physiologist, it may be asserted that the time has now 
Uncertaintyof como when no One is entitled to express an 
metaphysics, opinion in philosophy unless he has first studied 
physiology. It has hitherto been to the detriment of truth 
that these processes of positive investigation have been 
repudiated. If from the construction of the human brain 
we may demonstrate the existence of a soul, is not that a 

t 'n ? for there are many who are open to arguments of 
3 class on whom speculative reasoning or a mare dictum 
falls without any weight. Why should we cast aside the 
solid facts presented to us by material objects? In his 
communications throughout the universe with us, God ever 
materializes. He equally speaks to us through the thou- 
sand graceful organic forms scattered in profusion over 
the surface of the earth, and through the motions and 
appearances presented by the celestial orbs. Our noblest 
and clearest conceptions of his attributes have been ob- 
tained from these material things. I am persuaded that 
the only possible route to truth in mental philosophy is 
thi'ough a study of the nervous mechanism. The experience 
of 2500 years, and the writings of the great metaphysicians 
attest, with a melancholy emphasis, the vanity of all other 
means, 
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‘‘ Wliatever may be said by speculative j)bilosopiiers to 
tbe contrary, the advancement of metaphysics is through 
the study of physiology. "What sort of a science would 
optics have been among men who had purposely put out 
their own eyes ? What -would have been the progress of 
astronomy among those who disdained to look at the 
heavens? Yet such is the preposterous course followed by 
the so-called philosophers. They have given us imposing 
doctrines of the nature and attributes of the mind in ab- 
solute ignorance of its material substratnm. Of the great 
authors who have thus succeeded one another in ephemeral 
celebrity, how many made themselves acquainted with the 
structure of the human brain ? Doubtless some 
had been so unfortunate as never to see one ! Yet th?iSeiyo. 
that wonderful organ was tJie basis of all their 
speculations. In volniitarily isolating them- 
selves from every solid fact which might serve to be a 
landmark to them, they may be truly said to have sailed 
upon a shoreless sea from which the fog never lifts. The 
only fact they teach us ^vith certainty is, that they know 
nothing with certainty. It is the inherent difficulty of 
their method that it must Jead to unsubstantial results. 
What is not founded on a material substratum is necessarily 
a castle in the air.'' 

Considering thus that scientific views of the nature of 
man can only be obtained finin an examination intellectual 
of his nervous system, and that the right inter- of 

pretation of the manner of action of that system Ss^nervoas 
depends on the guiding light of comparative system, 
anatomy and physiology, I shall, in the following ex- 
position, present the progress of discovery on those 
principles. 

^ In those low tribes of life which show the first indica- 
tions of a nervous system, its operation is purely 
mechanical. An external impression, as a touch, Sy iierTOiir 
made upon animals of that kind, is instantly 
answered to by a motion which they execute, 
and this without any manifestation of will or conscious- 
ness. ^ The phenomenon is exactly of the same kind as in a 
machine of which, if a given lever is touched, a motion is 
instantly produced. 
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In ai 3 y nervous system there are two portions anatomi . 
eally distinct. They are, 1st, the hhrous; 2c], 
SjfSof the vesicular. It may he desirable to describe 
nerve £truc- briefly the construction and functions of each 
of these portions. Their conjoint action will 
then be intelligible. 

1st. A nerve libre consists essentially of a delicate thi*ead 
structure of a — the axis filament, as it is called — enveloped 
nerve libre. an oil-like substailoe, which coagulates or 
congeals alter death. This, in its turn, is inclosed in a 
thin investing sheath or inemhranous tube. Many such 
fibres bound together constitute a nerve. 

The function of such a nerve fibre is indisputably alto- 
Functionofa gather of a j)hysical kind, being the conveyance 
nerve Sbre is of influences from part to part. The axis 
conduction. j0.ia,nient is the line along which the translation 
occurs, the investing material being for the purpose of 
confining or insulating it, so as to prevent any lateral 
escape. Such a construction is the exact counterpart of 
many electrical contrivances, in which a metallic wire is 
coated over with sealing-wax or wrapped ronnd with silk, 
the current being thus compelled to move in the wire 
without any lateral escape. Of such fibres, some convey 
their influences to the interior, and hence are called cen- 
tripetal; some convey them to the exterior, and hence 
are called centrifugal. No anatomical difference in the 
structure of the two has, however, thus far been discovered. 
As in a conducting wire the electrical current moves in a 
progressive manner with a definite velocity, so in a nerve 
filament the influence advances progressively at a rate 
said to be dependent on the temperature of the animal 
examined. It seems in the cold-blooded to be much slower 
than in the hot. It has been estimated in the frog at 
eighfcy-five feet per second ; in man at two hundred feet — 
an estimate probably too low. 

The fibres thus described are of the kind designated by 
physiologists as the cerebro-spinal ; there are others, passing 
under the name of the sympathetic, characterized by not 
possessing the investing medullary substance. In colour 
they are yellowish-gray; but it is not necessary here to 
consider them further. 
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2nd. Tlie other portion of the nervous structure is tho 
vesicular. As its name imports, it consists of structure of a 
vesicles filled with a gray granular material, nerve vesicle. 
Each vesicle has a thickened spot or nucleus upon it, and 
appears to he connected with one or more fibres. If the 
connexion is only with one, the vesicle is called unipolar ; 
if with two, bipolar ; if with man^^, multipolar or stellate. 
Every vesicle is abundantly su 2 :)plied with blood. 

As might be inferred from its structure, the vesicle differs 
altogether from the fibre in function. I may Function of a 
refer to my “ Physiology’^ for the reasons which vehicle, 
have led to the inference that these are contrivances for 
the purposes of permitting infiuences that have been trans- 
lated along or confined within the fibre to escape and 
diffuse themselves in the gray granular material. They 
also permit influences that are coming through many 
different channels into a multipolar vesicle to communicate 
or mix with one another, and combine to produce new 
results. Moreover, in them infiuences may be long pre- 
served, and thus they become magazines of force. Combined 
together, they constitute ganglia or nerve centres, on 
which, if impressions be made, they do not necessarily 
forthwith die out, but may remain gradually declining 
away for a long time. Thus is introduced into the nervous 
mechanism the element of time, and this imj^ortant function 
of the nerve vesicle lies at the basis of memory. 

It has been said that the vesicular portion of the nerve 
mechanism is copiously supplied with blood. Indeed, the 
condition indispensably necessary for its functional activity 
is waste by oxydation. Arterial vessels are abundantly 
furnished to insure the necessary supply of 
aerated blood, and veins to carry away the TOrfeutfoTo?^ 
wasted products of decay. Also, through the perve action 
former, the necessary materials for repair and 
renovation are bro7ight. There is a definite waste of 
nervous substance in the production of a definite mechanical 
or intellectual result — a material connexion and condition 
that must never be overlooked. Hence it is plain that 
unless the repair and the waste are synchronously equal 
to one another, periodicities in the action of the nervous 
4yste?n will arise, this being the fundamental condition 
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coBnected with the physical theories of sleep and 
fatigue. ■ 

The statements here made rest upon two distinct forms 
of evidence. In part they are derived from an interpreta- 
tion of anatomical structure, and in part from direct 
experiment, chiefly by the aid of feeble electrical cur- 
rents. The registering or preserving action displayed by a 
ganglion may be considered as an effect, resembling that 
of the construction known as Eitter’s secondary piles. 

It ■will not suit my purpose to offer more than the 
simplest illustration of the application of the foregoing 
facts. When an impression, cither by pressure or in any 
other way, is made on the exterior termination of a 
centripetal fibre, the influence is conveyed with a, velocity 
such as has been mentioned into the vesicle to which that 
Reflex action attached, and thence, going forth along 

ofthener- the oeiitrifugal fibre, may give rise to motion 
voas system, through contraction of the muscle to %vhich that 
fibre is distributed. An impression has thus p>rodixced a 
motion, and to the operation the designation of reflexion 
is commonly given. This reflexion takes place without 
consciousness. The three parts — the centripetal fibre, the 
vesicle, and the centrifugal fibre — conjoint' y constitute a 
simple nervous arc. 

A repietition of these arcs, each precisely like all the 
^ others, constitutes the first step toward a complex 

plexityofthe uervous System. 1 heir maimer oi arrangement 
is necessarily subordinated to the general plan 
of construction of the animals in which they 
occur. Thus, in the Eadiates it is circular; in the 
Articulates, linear, or upon an axis. But, as the conditions 
of life require consentaneoiisness of motion in the different 
[larts, these nerve arcs are not left isolated or without 
connexion with each other. As it is anatomically termed, 
they are commissiired, nerve fibres passing from each to 
its neighbours, and each is thus brought into sympathy or 
connexion with all the others. 

The next advance is a very important one, for it indicates 
First api^car- general plan on which the nervous system 
aiia^ufspe- is to bc , developed : it is the dtxlicatidi of 
ml ganglia, gpecial juerve arcs to special duties. Thus, in 
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tlio liiglier articulates and molluscs, there are such coinhi- 
natioiis expressly for the purpose of respiration and deglu- 
tition. Their action is altogether of the reflex hind; it 
takes place without consciousness. These ganglia are com- 
niissured for the salce of sympathetic action, and frequently 
several of them are coalesced for the sake of package. 

This principle of dedication to special uses is carried out 
in the introduction of ganglia intended to be affected by 
light, or sounds, or odours. The impressions of those 
agencies are carried to the ganglion by its centripetal 
fibres. Such ganglia of special action are most commonly 
coalesced together, forming nervous masses of conspicuous 
size ; they are ahvays coinmissured with those for ordinary 
motions, the action being reflex, as in the preceding case, 
tliongh of a higher order, since it is attended with con- 
sciousness. 

Such being the elementary construction of a nervous 
system, it is plain that animal tribes in which 
it exists in no higher degree of complexity must automatic 
be merely automata. In this remark many 
insects must be included, for the instinct they display is 
altogether of a mechanical kind, and, so far as they are 
concerned, without design. Their actions are uniformly 
alike; what one does under given circumstances, under 
the same circumstances another will certainly do. They 
arc incapable of education, they learn nothing by expeii- 
cnce, and the acts they are engaged in they accomplish as 
well at the first trial as ever after. 

Of parts like those described, and of others of a higher 
order, as will be presently seen, the most complex nervous 
system, even that of man, is composed. It 
might, perhaps, be expected that for the deter- be Ifsed^fn ^ 
minatioii of the duty of each part of such those mvosti- 
complex system the physiologist must necessarily 
resort to experiment, observing what functions have been 
injured or destroyed when given portions have been 
removed by his knife. At the best, however, evidence 
of that kind must be very unsatisfactory on account of 
the shock the entire system receives in vivisections, 
and accordingly, artificial evidence can, for the most part, 
be used only in a corroborative way. But, as Cuvier 
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observed, the band of Nature'bas prepared for ns these very 
experiments without that drawback. The animal series, 
as we advance upward from its lowest members, proves to 
ns what is the effect of the addition of new parts in 
succession to a nervous system, as also does any individual 
thereof in its successive periods of development. It is one 
of the most important discoveries of modern physiology 
that, as respects their nervous system, we can safely 
transfer our reasonings ’and conclusions from the case of 
the lowest to that of the highest animal tribes. 

The articulata ]present structures and a mode of action 
illustrating in a striking manner the nervous system of man. 
Lengthwise upon their ventral region is laid a double 
cord, with ganglia, like a string of heads; sometimes 
the cords are a little distance apart, but more generally 
they are coalesced, each pair of ganglia being 
auction ©r fused into one. To every segment of the body 
governing ^ pair is Supplied, each pair controlling its own 
* segment, and acting toward it automatically, 
each also acting like any of the others. But in the region 
of the head there is a special pair, the oei^halio ganglia, 
receiving fibres from the eyes and other organs of sense. 
From iliein proceed filaments to the ventral cord, establish- 
ing communications with every segment. So every part 
has two connexions, one with its own ventral ganglia, and 
one with the cephalic. 

It is not difficult to determine experimentally the func- 
tions of the ventral ganglia and those of the cephalic. 
If a centipede be decapitated, its body is still capable of 
moving, the motion being evidently of a reflex kind, 
originating in the pressure of the legs against the surface 
But tin s far ’^hicli they rest. The ventral cord, with its 
actions^L-o^ ganglia, is hence purely an automatic mechanism, 
on^ instinc- making the decapitation, we leave a 

portion of the body in connexion with the head, 
we recognize very plainly that the cejDhalio ganglia are 
exercising a governing power. In the part from which 
they have been cut off the movement is forward, regardless 
of any obstacle ; in that to which they are attached there 
are modifications in the motions, depending on sight or 
other special senses ; obstacles are avoided, and a variety 
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of directions pnrsned. Yet still the actions are not in- 
: telligent, only instinctiYe. The general conclusion tliere- 

J fore is, that the cephalic ganglia are of a higher order 

;! than the ventral, the latter being simply mechanical, the 

f former instinctive ; but thus far there is no trace of intel- 

ligence. 

In man these typical parts are all present, and discharge 
the functions specilied. His spinal cord answers jina- 

I to the ventral cord of the articulates. It has its tomyof verte- 

■ lateral communications in the same way, and 

each segmental portion presents the same reflex action. 

’ Toward its upper part it dilates to form the medulla 

oblongata, sending forth nerves for respiration and deglu- 
tition. Of these the action is still reflex, as is proved by 
the involuntary movements of respiration and deglutition. 
A portion of food being placed in the pharynx, 
contraction instantly occurs, the will having maticappa- 
no kind of control over the act of swallowing. 

Above or in front of this enlargement is a series of ganglia, 
to which converge the nerves of special sense— of hearing, 
sight, smell ; these are, therefore, the equivalents ^heir instino 
of the cephalic ganglia of insects, their function tiveappara- 
being also the same. In the lowest vertebrates, 
as in the amphioxus, the nervous system consists of 
nothing more. It may therefore be said to have only two 
parts — the cord and the sensory ganglia, and to have two 
functions — the automatic, attributable to the former, and 
the instinctive, attributable to the latter, 
i But as wc advance from the low vertebrates upward in 

J the animal scale, we begin to detect new organs ; on the 

i medulla oblongata a cerebellum, and on the Their into, i- 

• sensory ganglia a cerebrum. From this moment lectuai appa- 
the animal displays reasoning powers, its intel- 
^ hgence becoming more strikingly marked as the develop- 

ment of the new organs is greater. 

It remains to determine with exactness the function ot 
one of these new parts, the cerebrum ; the other Functions of 
portion, the cerebellum, being of minor interest, 


and connected, probably, with the locomotive apparatus. 
For the same reason it is unnecessary to speak of the 
sympathetic nerve, since it belongs to the apparatus of 
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orgauic life. Confiuing our attention, therefore, to the 
true Inain, or cerebrum, we soon recognize tiiat the intel- 
ligence of an animal is, in a general manner, proportional 
to the relatiTC size of this organ as compared with the 
sensory ganglia. We are also struck with the fact that 
the cerebnini does not send forth to other portions any 
independent fibres of its own, nor does it receive any from 
them, its only means of communication being through the 
parts that have been described— that is to say, through 
Its relations sensoiy and automatic apparatus. The 

to tiie iliPtili- cerel^rinn is therefore a mechanism of a higher 
Order, and its relationship with the thalami 
tions. optici and corpora striata indicate the conditions 
of its functions. It can only receive impressions which 
have come through them, and only act upon the bodj 
through their intermedium. Moreover, as we ascend the 
animal scale, we find- that these cerebral parts not only 
Its secondary U’^crease in size, but likewise, in their turn, give 
liiifi tertiary rise to offshoots ; Secondary lobes emerging pos- 
teriorl}" on the primary ones, and, in due season, 
tertiaiy lobes posterioily on the secondary. To these, in 
human anatomy, the designations of anterior, middle, and 
posterior lobes have been respectively given. In propor- 
tion as this develoj>ment has proceeded, the intellectual 
qualities have become more varied and more profound. 

The relation of the corehriim to the cranio-spinal axis is 
Action of the manifested by the circumstance that the latter 
spinal cord can act witliout the former. In sleep the 
aume. corebruin is, as it were, torpid, hut respiration, 
deglutition, and other reflex actions go on. If wc touch 
the palm of a sleeping infant our finger is instantly 
Conjoint ac- But, though the axis can work with- 

tionofthe out the cotebrum, the cerebrum can not work 
braraandcord. ^j^q-j-.hout the axis. Illustrations of these truths 
may be experimentally obtained. An animal from which 
the cerebrum has been pui'posely removed may be observed 
to perfoiin actions automatic and instinctive, but never 
intelligent: and that there is no difference between 
animals and man in this respect is demonstrated by the 
numerous instances I'ecorded in the works of medicine and 
surgery of injuries by accident or disease to the human 
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parts — the spinal cord, the sensory ganglia, and parts of the 
the cerebrum. Of the first, the spinal cord, the 
action is automatic; by its aid we can walk, 
from place to place, without bestowing a thought on our 
movements; by it we swallow involuntarily; by it we 
respire unconsciously. The second portion, the They are the 
sensory ganglia, is, as we have seen, the counter- 
part of the cephalic ganglia of invertebrates ; it tive, the 
is the place of reception of sensuous impressions intellectual, 
and the seat of consciousness. To these ganglia instinct 
is to be referred. Their function is not at all impaired by 
the cerebrum superposed upon them. The third portion, 
the cerebrum, is anatomically distinct. It is the seat of 
ideas. It does not directly give rise to motions, being 
obliged to .employ for that purpose its intermediate 
automatic associated apparatus. In this realm of ideas 
thoughts spring forth suggestively from one another in a 
perpetual train or fiux, and yet the highest x)oniinati]ig 
branch of the nervous mechanism still retains control of the 
traces of the modes of operation of the parts from 
which it was developed. Its action is still often reflex. 
Season is not always able to control our emotions, as when 
We laugh or weep in spite of ourselves, under the impression 
of some external incident. Nay, more; the inciting cause 
may be, as we very well know, nothing material — nothing 
but a recollection, an idea — and yet it is enough. But 
these phenomena are perhaps restricted to the first or 
anterior lobes of the brain, and, accordingly we remark 
them most distinctly in children and in animals. As the 
second and third lobes begin to exercise their power, such 
effects are brought under control. 

There is, therefore, a regular progression, a definite 
improvement in the nervous system of the animal series, 
the plan never varying, but being persistently carried 
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out and thus offering a powerful argument for relationship 
„ „ among all those successively improving forms, 

m'rS de- an ohsciwatioii which becomes of the utmost 
?htSa‘“ interest to us in its application to the vorto- 
wA brates. In the amphioxus, as has been said, the 
cranio-spinal axis alone exists ; the Cyclostome fishes 
arc but a stop higher. In fishes the true cerebrum 
appears at first in an insigmificant manner, a condition 
repeated in the early emhryoiuc state both of birds and 
mammals. An improvement is made m reptiles, whose 
ccrehral hemispheres arc larger than their optic lobes. As 
we advance to birds, a further increase occurs; the hemi- 
spheres are now of nearly sufficient dimensions to cover 
over those ganglia. In the lower mammals there is 
another stop, yet not a very great one. _ But from the 
anterior lobes, %vhich thus far have constituted the entire 
brain, there are next to ho developed the middle lobes. 
In the Eodents the progress is still contiimed, and in the 
Euminants and Pachyderms the convolutions have become 
well marked. In the higher carnivora and 
quadniraana the posterior or tertiary lobes ap- 
pear. The passage from the anthropoid apes 
rino-s us to the utmost development thus fiir 
by 'the nervous system. The cerebrum has 
,s maximum organization by a continued and 
unbroken process of development. 

This orderly development of the nervous system in the 
The s-ime pro- animal series is recognized again in the gradual 
gres^ive devci- (3.cvelopiiieia.t of tlie individual man. Ihe pri- 
TeSf Sr mitive trace, as it faintly appears in the germinal 
viduai man. membrane, marks out the place presently to bo 
occupied by the cranio-spinal axis, and, that point of 
development gained, man answers to the amphioxus. 
Not until the twelfth week of embryonic life does he reach 
the state permanently presented by birds ; at this time 
the anterior lobes are only perceptible. In four or six 
weeks more the middle lobes are evolved posteriorly on the 
anterior, and, finally, in a similar manner, the tertiary or 
posterior ones are formed. And thus it appears that, 
(compared with the nervous system of other animals, that 
of man proceeds through the same predetermined succes- 
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sioii of forms. Tlieirs suffers an arrest, in some instances 
at a lower, in some at a liiglier point, but liis passes 
onward to completion. 

But tliat is not all. Tlie biography of the earth, the 
life of the entire globe, corresponds to this 
pi ogress of the individuaL to this orderly agahUnthe 
relation of the animal sei-ies. Commencing ^ho'^iobf 
with the oldest rocks that furnish animal re- 
mains, and advancing to the most recent, we recognize 
a continual improvement in construction, indicated by 
the degree of advancement of the nervous system. The 
earliest fishes did not proceed beyond that condition of 
the spinal column which is to he considered as embryonic. 
The Silurian and Devonian rocks do not present it in an 
ossified state. Fishes, up to the Carboniferous epoch, had 
a heterocercal tail, just as the embryos of osseous fishes of 
the present time have up to a certain period of tlieir life. 
There was, therefore, an arrest in the old extinct forms, 
and an advance to a higher point in the more modern. 
The buckler-headed fishes of the Devonian rocks had their 
respiratory organs and miich of their digestive apparatus 
in the head, and sho^v'ed an approximation to the tadpoles 
or embiyos of the frog. The crocodiles of the oolite had 
biconcave vertebras, like the embryos of the recent ones 
which have gained the capability of making an advance 
to a higher point. In the geological order, rei^tiles make 
their appearance next after fishes, and ' this is w^hat we 
should expect on the principle of an ascending nervous 
development, blot until long after come birds, later in 
date and higher in nervous advancement, capable not only 
of instinct, but also of intelligence. Of mammals, the 
first that appear are what we should have expected — the 
marsupials; but among the tertiary rocks, very many 
other forms are presented, the earlier ones, whether her- 
bivorous or carnivorous, having a closer correspondence 
to the archetype than the existing ones, save in their 
emhiyonic states, the analogies occurring in Absolute 
such minor details as the possession of forty- necessity of 
four teeth. The biography of the earth is thus, tSSmuSi- 
on the great scale, typical of individual life, of forma, 
even that of man, and the succession of species in the 
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a dissolving view, new objects emerge from old ones, and 
new forms spontaneously appear witliout tlie exercise of 
any periodical creative act. 

For some days after birtli the actions of the human 
being are merely refiex. Its cranio-spinal axis 
mSunfSy alone is in operation, and thus far it is only an 
tonmtiuityin automaton. But soon the impressions of ex- 
Sh hS an- ternai objects begin to be registered or preserved 
atomy. sensorj ganglia, and the evidences of 

aneniory appear. The first token of this is perhaps the 
display of an attachment to persons, not through any 
intelligent recognition of relationship, but merely because 
of familiarity. This is followed by the manifestation of a 
liking to accustomed places and a dread of strange ones. 
At this stage the infant is leading an instinctive life, and 
has made no greater advance than many of the lower 
mammals ; but they linger here, while he proceeds onward. 
He soon shows high powers of memory, the exercise of 
reason in the determinations of judgment, and in the 
adaptation of varied means to varied ends. 

Such is therefore the process of development of the 
nervous system of man ; such are the powers which con- 
sequently he successively displays. His reason at last is 
paramount. Ko longer are his actions exclusively prompted 
by sensations ; they are determined much more by ideas 
that have resulted from his former experiences. While 
animals which approach him most closely in construction 
require an external stimulus to commence a ti-ain of 
thought, he can direct his mental operations, and in this 
res])ect is parted from them by a vast interval. The 
states through which he has passed are the automatic, the 
instinctive, the intellectual ; each has its own apparatus, 
and all at last work harmoniously together. 

But besides this superposition of an instinctive apparatus 
upon an automatic one, and an intellectual 
upon an instinctive, the nervous sj^stem consists 
of two equal and symmetrical lateral portions, 
a right half and a left. Each person may he 
considered as consisting in reality of two individuals. 


Every person 
cotisists of 
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Tho riglit half may bo stricken with palsy, tlio left bo 
iiiiim^^aired ; one may lose its sight or hearing, the other 
may retain them. These lateral halves lead independent 
lives. Yet, though independent in this sense, they are 
closely connected in another. The brain of tho right side 
rules over the left half of the body, that of the left side 
rules over the right of the body. On the relationships 
and antagonisms of the two halves of the cerebro-spinal 
system must be founded our explanations of the 
otherwise mysterious phenomena of double and ofthisdoubie- 
alternate life ; of the sentiment of pre-existence ; 
of trains of thought, often double, but never 
triple ; of the wilful delusions of castle-building, in which 
one hemisphere of the brain listens to the romance sug- 
gestions of the other, though both well know that the 
subject they are entertaining themselves with is a mere 
fiction. The strength and precision of mental operations 
depend as much upon the complete equivalency of the two 
lateral halves as upon their absolute development. It 
is scarcely to be expected that great intellectual indications 
will be given by him, one of whose cerebral hemispheres 
is unequal to the other. But for the detailed consideration 
of these topics I may refer the reader to my work on 
Physiology. He will there find the explanation of the 
nature of registering ganglia; the physical theory of 
memory; the causes of our variable psychical powers at 
different times ; the description of the ear as the organ of 
time ; the eye as the organ of space ; the touch as that of 
pressures and temperatures ; the smell and taste as those 
for the chemical determination of gases and liquids. 

From a consideration of the construction, development, 
and action of the nervous system of man, we 
may gain correct views of his relations to other from thTfore- 
organic beings, and obtain true psychical and 
metaphysical theories. There is not that homo- ^ 

geneousness in his intellectual structure yrhich writers on 
those topics so long supposed. It is a triple mechanism. 
A gentle, a gradual, a definite development a mem- 

reaches its maximum in him without a breach berofthear.i- 
of continuity. Parts which, because of their 
completion, are capable of yielding in him such splendid 
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iv.sulfs, are soon iu a rudimeiitaiy and nseless condition in 
oi-o-anisms very far down Mow. On the clear rocoguition 
oniiis nidimwitarj, this useless state,' very mucli depends. 
It indicates tlic master-fact of psycliology the fact that 
ATcrroes overlooked— that, while man agrees with inferior 
beings in the type of his construction, and passes in his 
doveIo])mGiit through transformations analogous to theirs, 
he differs from them all in this, that he alone possesses an 
accountable, an immortal soul. It is true that there are 
some which closely approach him in structure, hut the 
existence of structure by no means implies the exercise of 
fimctions. In the stiii-horn infant, the mechanism for 
respiration, the lungs, is completed ; hut the air may never 
enter, and the intention for which they were fmrnicd never 
he carried out. 

!Ji[oreover, it appears that the order of development in 
. the life of individual man and the order of 

that of the development in the life of the earth are the 

planet alike, their commoii features indicating a common 

3 dan. The one is the movement of a few hours, the othei 
of myi’iads of ages. This sameness of manner in theii 
progression points out their dependence on a law immxn 
talile and universal. The successive appearance of the 
animal series in the endless course of tiine has not, 
therefore, been accidental, but as predetermined and as 
certain as the successive forms of the individual. In the 
latter we do not find any cause of surprise in the as 
Mniption of states ever increasing in improvement, ever 
rising higher and higher toward the perfection destined to 
be attained. e look upon it as tlie course of nature 
Why, then, should we consider the extinctions and 
creations of the former as offering any thing nnaccoimt- 
ahle, as connected with a sudden creative fiat or with an 
arbitrary sentence of destruction ? 

In this hook I have endeavoured to investigate the 
progress of humanity, and found that it shows 
SuSyi £dl the phases of individual movement, the 
according to evidence employed being historical, and, there- 
fore, of a nature altogether different from that 
m which our conclusions in the collateral instances rest, 
it may servo to assure us that the ideas here presented are 
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true when we encounter, at the close of oxxr investigation, 
this harmony between the life of the hidividiial, the life of 
society, and the life of the earth. 

Is it probable that the individual proceeds in his move- 
ment of development iinder law, that tlio 2>h-inct also pro- 
ceeds in its movements under law, but that society docs 
not proceed under law? 

tliiis, is the last term of an innnmerable series of 
organisms, which, under the domination of law, and 

has, in the lapse of time, been evolving. Law universality 
has controlled the inorganic world, and caused 
the earth to pass through various physical conditions, 
gently and continuously succeeding one another. The 
plastic forms of organic beings have been modelled to suit 
those changing conditions. The invariability of that law 
is indicated hy the numberless ages through which it has 
been maintained, its universality by its holding good in 
the life of the meanest individual. 

But it is only a part of sociology that we have considered, 
and of which we have investigated the development. 
In the most philosophical aspect the subject in- comparative 
dudes comparative as well as human sociology, sociology. 
For, though there may not be society where actions a, re 
simply reflex, there is a possibility of it where they are 
instinctive, as well as where they are intellectual. Its 
essential condition being intercommunication, there are 
necessarily modifleations depending respectively on touch 
or upon the higher and more delicate senses. That is 
none the less society which, among insects, depends upon 
antennal contacts. Human society, founded on speech, 
sight, hearing, has its indistinct beginnings, its rudiments, 
very low down in the animal scale, as in the bell-like note 
which some of the nudibranchiato gastoropods emit, or 
the solitary midnight tapping with which the death-watch 
salutes his mate. Society resting on instinct is charac- 
terized by immobility ; it is necessarily unprogressive. 
Society resting on intellect is always advancing. 

But, for the present, declining this general examination 
of sociology, and limiting our attention strictly to that of 
humanity, we can not fail to be stimck with the fact that 
in us the direction of evolution is altogether toward 
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the intellectual, a conclusion eqixally iinin-esscd upon 
us whether our mode of examination he anatomical or 
The aim of historical. Anatomically wo find no provision 
Katurcisnot in the ucrvous systeiii for the improvement of 
inhStm?* the moral, save indirectly through the intellec- 
deveiopment. the whole aim of development being for 

the sake of intelligence. Historically, in the same manner, 
we find that the intellectual has always led the way in 
social advancement, the moral having been subordinate 
thereto. The former has been the mainspring of the 
movement, the latter passively afieoted. It is a mistake 
to make the progress of society depend on that which is 
itself controlled by a higher power. In the earlier and 
inferior stages of individual life we may govern through 
the moral alone. In that way we may guide children, 
but it is to the understanding of the adult that we must 
appeal. A system working only ^ through the 
moral must sooner or later come into an anta- 
gonism with the intellectual, and, if it do not 
contain within itself a means of adaptation to 
the changing circumstances, it must in the end be over- 
throvm. This was the grand error of that Eoman system 
which presided while European civilization was developing. 
It assumed as its basis a uniform, a stationary psychological 
condition in man. Forgetting that the powers of the 
mind grow with the possessions of the mind, it considered 
those who lived in past generations as being in no 
respect mentally inferior to those who are living now, 
though our children at sixteen may have a wider range of 
Imoxxdedge than our ancestors at sixty. That such an 
imperfect system could exist for so many ages is a 23roof of 
a contemporary condition of undeveloped intellect, just as 
we see that the understanding of a child does not revolt 
against the moral suasion, often intrinsically feeble, through 
which we attempt to influence him. But it would be as 
unjdiilosojDhical to treat with disdain the ideas that have 
served for a guide in the earlier ages of European life, as 
to look with contempt on the motives that have guided us 
youth. Their feebleness and inoompetency are excused 
by their isuitability to the period of life to which they are 
applied. 


Systems of 
policy must 
be iiv accord- 
ance there- 
with. 
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I'^ut wIiooYor con»sirlers tliese tilings will see that tlioro 
is a term beyond w'bicli tlie application of sneb methods 
^annot be extended. The head of a family ^ ^ 
would act unwisely if he attempted to apply to UeasoifL^- 
his son at twenty-one the methods he had J^^ctuaiincen- 
successfully used at ten; such methods could tivesVorthe 
be only rendered effective by a resort to physical 
compulsion. A great change in the intervening years has 
taken place, and ideas once intrinsically powerful can 
exert their induence no more. The moral may have 
remained unchanged; it may be precisely as it was — no 
better, no worse; but that which has changed is the 
understanding. Eeasoning and inducements of an in- 
tellectual kind are now needful. An attempt to persist in 
an absolute system by constraint would only meet with 
remonstrance and derision. 

If it is thus with the individual, so it is likewise 
with humanity. For centuries nations may live 
under forms that meet their requirements, fonns holds good for 
suitable to a feeble state; but it is altogether 
illusory to suppose that such an adaptedness can continue 
for ever. A critical eye discerns that the mental features 
of a given generation have become different from those of 
its ancestors. New ideas and a new manner of action are 
the tokens that a modification has silently taken place. 
Though after a short interval the change might not 
amount to much, in the course of time there must inevi- 
tably be exhibited the spectacle of a society that had 
outgrown its forms, its rules of life. 

Wherever, then, such a want of harmony becomes 
perceptible, where the social system is incompatible with 
the social state, and is, in effect, an obsolete anachronism, 
it is plainly unphilosophical and unwise to resort to means 
of compulsion. No matter what the power of governments 
or of human authorities may be, it is impossible for them 
to stop the intellectual advancement, for it forces its way 
by an organic law over which they have no kind of control. 

Astronomers sometimes affirm that the sun is the cause, 
directly or indirectly, of all the mechanical 
movements that take place upon the earth, 
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position of PliysiologistB say that he is the generator of the 
man. coimtless living forms with which her surface is 
adonied. 

If the light, the warmth, and other physical influences 
of the sun could be excluded, there would be 
a Stagnant and icy sea encircling silent and 
solitary shores. But the veil once withdrawn, 
nature, influences permitted to take effect, this 

night and stillness would give place to activity and 
change. In the morning beams of the day, the tropical 
waters, expanding, would follow from east to Avest the 
course of the sun, each renewed daAvn renewing the 
impulse, and adding force to the gentle but resistless 
cuiTent. At one place the flowing mass would move, 
compactly ; at another, caught by accidentally projecting 
rocks, it Avould give off little eddies, expending their share 
of its force ; or, compressed in narroAv passages, it would 
rush impetuously along. Upon its surface myriads of 
momentary ripples Avoidd play, or opposing winds, called 
into existence by similar disturbances in the air, avouM 
force it into waAms, making the shores resound with their 
breaking surge. Twice every da}% under the conjoint 
influences of the sun and moon, as if the inanimate globe 
itself were breathing, the tide AAnuld rise and fall again 
upon the bosom of the deep. 

The eddy, the ripple, the wave, the current, are acci- 
dental forms through which the originally imparted force 
is displayed. They are all expending poAver, Their life, 
if such a term can be used, is not the property of 
themselves, hut of the ocean to which they belong. 

Influences which thus metaphorically give life to the 
and on or- sea, in reality give life to the land. Under 
gftidc uaturo. their genial operation a wave of A^erdure spreads 
over the earth, and countless myriads of animated things 
attend it, each like the eddies and ripples of the sea, 
expending its share of the imparted force. The life of these 
accidental forms, through Avhich power is being transposed, 
belongs, not to itself, but to the universe of which it is 
a part. 

Of the waves upon the ocean there may not be two 
alike. The Avinds, the shores, their mutual interferences, 
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a liiiiulrcd extraneous infliierices, mould them into their 
o]}]iemcral shapes. So those collections of matter Nat lire of 
of which animated things consist oifer a plastic animals, 
siihstance to ho modified. The number of indiAuduals counts 
like the ripples of the sea. 

As external circumstances change, animated forms 
change with them, and thus arises a series of They coopti- 
wliich the members stand in a connected rela- tute a series, 
tioii. The affiliated sctpience of the external circumstances 
is represented in the affiliated succession of living types. 
From parts, or from things already existing, now parts 
and now things emerge, the new not being added or 
juxtaposed to the old, but evolved or developed from it. 
From the homogeneous or general, the heterogeneous or 
special is brought forth. A new member, fashioned in 
secrecy and apart, is never abruptly ingrafted on any 
living thing. New animal types have never been suddenly 
located among old ones, but have emerged from them by 
process of transmutation. As certainly as that every 
living thing must die, so must it reach perfection by 
passing through a succession of subordinate forms. An 
individual, or oven a species, is only a zoological phase in 
a passage to something beyond. An instantaneous adult, 
like an immortal animal, is a ];>hysioiogical impossibility. 

This bringing forth of structure from structure, of 
function from function, incidentally presents, xhe doctrine 
upon the whole, an appearance of progressive of progressive 
improvement, and for such it has been not 
unfrequently mistaken. Thus if the lowest animals, which 
move by reflex action instantly, but unconsciously, when 
an impression is made upon them, be compared with the 
higher ones, whose motions are executed under the influence 
of antecedent impressions, and are therefore controlled by 
ideas, there seems to have been such an improvement. 
Still, however, it is altogether of a physical kind. Every 
impression of which the dog or elephant is conscious 
implies change in the nerve centres, and these changes are 
at the basis of the memory displayed by those animals. 
Our own experience furnishes many illustrations. When 
we gaze steadfastly on some brightly-illuminated object, 
and then close or turn aside our eyes, a fading impression 
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of tlie olvject at which we have hcGii looking still reiuanis; 
or, when a spark is made to revolve rapidly, we think we 
see a circle of fire, the impression upon the retina lasting 
until the spark has completed its revolution. In like 
manner, though far more perfectly, are impressions regis- 
tered or stored up in the sensory ganglia, the phantoms 
of realities that have once been seen. In those organs 
countless images may thus be superposed. 

Han agrees with animals thus approaching him in 
Riiatomicci construction in many important 
twmiani* respccts. He, too, represents a continuous 
muisandman. g^rjcession of matter, a continuous expenditure^ 
of power. Impressions of external things are concealed 
in his sensory ganglia, to be xmesented for inspection in 
subsequent times, and to constitute motives of action. 
But he differs from them in this, that what was pre- 
paratory and rudimentary in them is complete and perfect 
in him. From the instrument of instinct there has been 
developed an instrument of intellection. In the most 
perfect quadrupeds, an external stimulus is required to 
kart a train of thought, which then moves on in a 
determinate way, their actions indicating that, under the 
circumstances, they reason according to the same rules as 
man, diwing conclusions more or less correct from the 
kets offered to their notice. But, the instrument of 
intellection completed, it is qnickly brought into use, and 
now results of the highest order appear. The succession 
of ideas is under control ; new trains can be originated 
not only by external causes, but also by an interior, a 
spontaneous influence. The passive has become active. 
Animals remember, man alone recollects. Every thing 
demonstrates that the development and completion of this 
instrument of intellection has been followed by the super- 
addition of an agent or principle that can use it. 

There is, then, a difference between the brutes and man, 
Points of dis- respects constitution, but also as 

tinctionbe- respects destiny. Their active force merges into 
tween them. mundane forces and disappears, but the 

special principle given to him endures. We willingly 
persuade ourselves that this principle is actually per- 
iionified, and that the shades of the dead resemble their 
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living foniis. To Kastern Asia, wliere philosophy has 
been accustomed to tlie abstract idea of force, the pleasures 
we derive from this contemplation are denied, the cheer- 
less doctrine of Buddhism likening the life of man to the 
burning of a lamp, and death to its extinction. Perceiving 
in the mutation of things, as seen in the narrow range of 
human vision, a suggestion of the variations and distribu- 
tion of power throughout nature, it rises to a grand, and, 
it must be added, an awful conception of the universe. 

But Europe, and also the Mohammedan nations of Asia, 
have not received with approbation that view. To them 
there is an individualized impersonation of the The human 
soul, and an expectation of its life hereafter. 

The animal fabric is only an instrument for its use. 
The eye is the window through which that mysterious 
principle perceives : through the ear are brought to its 
attention articulate sounds and harmonies ,* by the other 
organs the sensible qualities of bodies are made knowm. 
From the silent chambers and winding labyrinths of the 
Drain the veiled enchantress looks forth on the outer 
world, and holds the subservient body in an irresistible 
spell. 

This difference between the Oriental and European ideafe 
respecting the nature of man reappears in their „ . 

ideas respecting the nature of the world. The thesevlews^ 
one sees in it only a gigantic engine, in which 
stars and orbs are diffusing power and running 
through predestined mutations. The other, with better 
philosophy and a higher science, asserts a personal God, 
who considers and orders events in a vast panorama before 
him. 


OHAPTEE XI. 

THE EUROPEAN AGE OP REASON-*(Co?2i^mte^). 

THE UKION OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 

European Progress in the Acquisition o f exact Knowhdge.--Its Besein- 
hlanee to that of Greece. 

Discoceries respecting ike Air.--Its mechanical and chemical Froperhes. 
^Its IkMion to Animals and Plants.— The Winds.— Meteorology.— 
Sounds.— Acoustic Phenomena. 

Discoveries respecting the Ocean. — Physical and chemical Phenomena.-^ 
— Tides and Cunents. — Clouds. — Decomposition of Water. 

Discoveries respecting other material Substances. — Progress of Chemistry. 
D mover ies resjpeeting Electricity, Magnetism, Light, Beat. 

Mechanical Philosophy and Indentions. — Physical Instruments. — The 
JlesuU illustrated by the Cotton Manufacture — Steam-engine — Bleach-' 
— Canals — JRailways. — Improvements in the Construction of Ma- 
chinery.— Social Changes prodticed. — Its Effect on intellectual Activity. 
The scientific Contributions of various Nations, and especially of Italy. 

The Age of Eeason in Europe presents all the peculiarities 
of the Age of Eeason in Greece. There are modern re- 
presentatives of King Ptolemy Philadelphiis among his 
furnaces and crucibles; of Hipparchus cataloguing the 
stars; of Aristyllus and Timochares, with their stone 
quadrants and arinils, ascertaining the planetary motions ; 
of Eratosthenes measuring the size of the earth ; of Hero- 
phihis dissecting the human body; of Archimedes settling 
the laws of mechanics and hydrostatics; of Manetho 
collating the annals of the old dynasties of Egypt; of 
Euclid and Apollonius improving mathematics. There 
Analogies be- botanical gardens and zoological menageries 
tween the Age thosB of Alexandria, and expeditions to the 

Europeand in soui'ces of the Nile. The direction of thought is 
ureecc. game ; hut the progress is on a greater scale, 

and illustrated by more imposing results. The exploring 
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voyages to Madagascar are replaced by circniiniavigatiorss 
of the world ; the revolving steam-engine of Hero by tlie 
donblo-acting engine of Watt ,* the great galley of Ptoiem}^ 
with its many banks of rowers, by the ocean steam-ship ; 
the solitary watch-fire on the Pharos hy a thousand light* 
houses, with their fixed and revolving lights; the courier 
on his Arab horse by the locomotive and electric telegraph ; 
the scTiptorium in the Serapion, with its shelves ofpa]3yrus, 
hy countless printing-presses ; the Almagest” of Ptolemy 
hy the Principia” of Xewton ; and the Museum itself hy 
English, French, Italian, German, Dutch, and Eiissian 
philosophical societies, universities, colleges, and other 
institutions of learning. 

So grand is the scale on wdiicli this cultivation of 
science has been resumed, so many are those Em-opean 
engaged in it, so rapid is the advance, and so 
great are the material advantages, that there is tioV ofSv 
no difficulty in appreciating the age of which it 
is the characteristic. The most superficial outline enables 
us to I'ecognize at once its resemblance to that period of 
Greek life to which I have referred. To bring its features 
into relief, I shall devote a few pages to a cursory review 
of the progress of some of the dejDartments of science, 
selecting for the purpose topics of general interest. 

First, then, as respects the atmosphere, and the pheno- 
mena connected with it. 

From observations on the twilight, the elasticity of 
aerial bodies, and the condensing action of cold, The utmo- 
the conclusion previously arrived at byAlhazen 
was established, that the atmosphere does not extend 
unlimitedly into space. Its height is considered to be 
about forty-five miles. From its compressibility, the 
greater part of it is within a much smaller limit; were it 
of uniform density, it would not extend nore than 29,000 
feet. Hence, comparing it with the dimensions of the 
earth, it is an insignificant aerial shell, in thickness not 
the eightieth part of the distance to the earth’s centre, and 
its immensity altogether an illusion. It bears about the 
same proportion to the earfch that the down upon a peach 
bears to the peach itself, 

A foundation for the mechanical theory of the atmo- 
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spliere was laid as soon as just ideas respecting liquid 
pLsures, as formerly tauglit by ArcMmedes, were restored, 
ae conditions of vertical and oblique pressures investi- 
gated, tbe demonstration of equality of pressures in all 
directions given, and tbe proof furmsbed that tbe force 
of a liquid on tbe bottom of a vessel may be very much 
Cjreater tlian its weigiit. 

Such of these conclusioiis as were applicable were soon 
Itsmeehani- transferred to the case of aerial bodies. The 
ciii reiaiiuiis. ^^eight of the atmosphere was demonstratod, its 
•pressure illustrated and measured; then came the dispute 
about the action of pumps, and the overthrow ot the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the horror of a vaoiium. ^loiiici- 
dently occurred the invention of the barometer, and the 
proof of its true theory, both on a steeple in Ians and on 
a mountain in Auvergne* The invention of the air-pump, 
and its beautiful illustrations of the properties of the 
atmosphere, extended in a singular manner the taste tor 

natural philosoph}^ i i u 

The mechanics of the air was soon followed by its che- 
Itschenued uiistry. Froiii remote ages it had been iium- 
ieiaZis. ' bered among the elements, though considered 
liable to vitiation or foulness. The great discovery of oxy- 
e:en gas placed its chemical relations in their proper positiom 
One after another, other gases, both simple and compound, 
were discovered. Then it was recognized that the atmo- 
sphere is the common receptacle for all gases and vapours, 
and the problem whether, in the course of ages, it has ever 
undergone change in its constitution arose for solution. 
The negative determination of that problem, so far as a 
few thousand years are concerned, was neces- 
S sarily followed by a recognition of the anta- 
animais and gonism of aniinals and plants, and their mutually 
plants. ntliAr ihft latter accomplishinsT 
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includes even man himself. Tlio detail of these investiga- 
tions proved that the organic substance of plants is 
condensed from the inorganic air to which that of all 
animals returns, the particles running in ever-repeating 
cycles, now in the air, now in plants, now in animals, now 
in the air again, the impulse of movement being in the 
sun, from whom has come the force incorporated in plant 
tissues, and eventually disengaged in our fires, shining in 
our fiames, oppressing us in fevers, and surprising us in 
blushes. 

Organic disturbances by respiration and the growth 
of plants being in the lowest stratum of the air, its 
uniformity of composition would be impossible 
were it not for the agency of the winds and the their origin 
diffusion of gases, which it was found would 
take place under any pressure. The winds were at length 
properly referred to the influence of the sun, whose heat 
warms the air, causing it to ascend, while other portions 
flow in below. The explanation of land and sea breezes 
was given, and in the trade-'v^und was found a proof of the 
rotation of the earth. At a later period followed the 
explanation of monsoons in the alternate heating and 
cooling of Asia and Africa on opposite sides of the line, 
and of tornadoes, which are disks of air rotating round a 
translated axis with a diameter of one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty miles, the axis moving in a curvilinear 
track with a progressive advance of twenty or twenty-five 
miles an hour, and the motions being in opj)osite directions 
in opposite hemispheres of the globe. 

The equatorial calms and trade-winds accounted for on 
physical principles, it was admitted that the winds of high 
latitudes, proverbially uncertain as they are, depend in 
like manner on physical causes. 

With these palpable movements there are others of a 
less obvious kind. Through the air, and by reason of 
motions in it, sounds are transmitted to us. 

The Alexandrian mathematicians made sound a favourite 
study. Modern acoustics arose from the recognitiou that 
there is nothing issuing from the sounding of sounds; 
body, but that its parts are vibrating and tiieir velocity, 
affecting the medium between it and the ear. Fot only 
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by tlie air-pTiGip, but also by observations iu the rare 
atmosphere of the upper regions, it was shown that the 
intensity of sound depends upon the density. On the top 
of a mountain the report of a pistol is no louder than that 
of a cracker in the valley. As to the gradual propagation 
of sounds, it was impossible to observe fire-arms discharged 
at a distance without noticing that the flash appears 
longer before the report in proportion as the distance is 
greater. The Florentine academicians attempted a deter- 
mination of the velocity, and found it to be 1148 feet in a 
second. ]\Iore accurate and recent experiments made it 
1089^42 feet at the freezing-point of water ; but the velo- 
city, though independent oi* the density, increases with the 
temperature at the rate of 1T4 foot for each degree. For 
other media the rate is different; for water, about «4687 
feet in a second, and in cast iron about 10;]^ times greater 
than in air. All sounds, irrespective of their note or 
intensity, move at the same velocity, the medium itself 
being motionless in the mass. No sound can j)ass through 
a vacuum. The sudden aerial condensation attending the 
propagation of a sound gives rise to a momentary evolu- 
tion of heat, which increases the elasticity of ^the air, and 
hence the velocity is higher than 916 feet in a second, 
otherwise the theoretical rate. 

Turning from soniferous media to sounding bodies, it 
Acoustic pile- Avas sliown that the difference between acute 
nomcna, grave sounds depends on the frequency of 

vibration. The ear can not perceive a sound originating 
in less than thirty-two vibrations in a second, nor one of 
more than 24,000. The actual number of vibrations in a 
given note was counted by means of revolving wheels and 
other contrivances, I have not space to relate the in- 
vestigation of many other acoustic facts, the reference of 
sounds to phases of condensation, and rarefaction in the 
elastic medium taking place in a normal direction; the 
affections of note, intensity, quality ; the passage in curved 
lines and around obstacles ; the production of sympathetic 
sounds ; nodal points ; the effect of reeds ; the phenomena 
of pipes and flutes, and other wind instruments; the 
various vibrations of solids, as bells ; or of membranes, as 
drams ; visible acoustic lines ; the reflexion of undulations 
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by surfaces of various forms ; tlieir interferences, so that, 
no matter how intense they may be individually, they can 
be caused to produce silence ; nor of whispering galleries, 
echoes, the nature of articulate sounds, the physiology of 
tlie vocal and auditory organs of man, and the construction 
of speaking machines. 

Like the air, the ocean, which covers three-fourths of 
the earth’s surface, when reduced to a proper The ocean; 
standard of measure, loses very much of its it® size. ^ 
imposing aspect. The varnish that covers a twelve-inch 
globe represents its relative dimension not inadequately. 

On the theory of gravitation, the tides of the ocean 
were explained as depending on the attractive Tides and 
force of the sun and moon. Its currents, in a 
general manner, are analogous to those of the air. They 
originate in the disturbing action of solar heat, the tem- 
perature of the sea varying from 85® in the torrid zone to 
the freezing-point as the poles are approached. Its spe- 
cific gravity at the equator is estimated at 1*028; but this 
density necessarily varies with the rate at which superficial 
evaporation takes place; the pure vapour rising, leaves a 
more concentrated salt solution. The effect is therefore, in 
some degree, to counteract the expansion of the water by 
warmth, for the sun-rays, being able to penetrate several 
feet below the surface, correspondingly raise the tem- 
perature of that portion, which expands and becomes 
lighter ; but, simultaneously, surface evaporation tends to 
make the water heavier. Notwithstanding this, currents 
are established through the preponderance of the dilatation, 
and of them the Gulf Stream is to us the most striking 
examifie. 

The physical action of the sun-rays in occasioning 
currents operates through the expansion of E^cctsof 
water, of which warm portions ascend to the ocean 
surface, colder portions from beneath setting in 
to supply their place. These currents, both hot and cold, 
are affected by the diurnal rotation of the earth, the action 
being essentially the same as that for the winds. They 
exert so great an influence as conveyers of heat that they 
disturb the ordinary climate relation depending on the 
sun’s position. In this way the Gulf Stream, a river of 

2 B 2 
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hot water in a sea of cold, as soon as it spreads out on the 
surface of the Atlantic in higher latitudes, liberates into 
the air the heat it has brought from the torrid zone ; and 
this, being borne by the southwest wind, "wliicli blows in 
those localities for the greater part of the year, to the 
westerly part of the European continent, raises by many 
degrees the mean annual temperature, thus not only 
regulating the distribution of animals and plants, but 
also influencing human life and its pursuits, making 
places pleasant that would otherwise be inclement, and 
even facilitating the progress of civilization. Whatever, 
therefore, can afect the heat, the volume, the velocity, the 
direction of such a stream, at once produces important 
consequences in the organic world. 

The Alexandrian school had attained correct ideas 
respecting the mechanical properties of water 
SeiSir^ as the type of liquids. This knowledge was, 
wSe’f however, altogether lost in Europe for many 
ages, and not regained until the time of Stevinus 
jind Galileo, who recovered correct views of the nature of 
ju'essuro, both vertical and oblique, and j^laced the sciences 
of hydrostatics and hydrodjmamics on exact foundations. 
The Floreniine academicians, from their experiments on 
water inclosed in a globe of gold, concluded that it is 
incompressible, an error subsequently corrected, and its 
compressibility measured. The diflerent states in which 
it occurs, as ice, water, steam, were shown to depend 
altogether on the amount of latent heat it contains. Out 
of these investigations originated the invention of the 
steam-engine, of which it may be said that it has revolu- 
tionized the industry of the world. Soon after the expla- 
nation of the cause of its three states followed the great 
discovery that the opinion of past ages respecting its 
elementary natmre is altogether erroneous. It is not a 
simple element, but is composed of two ingredients, oxygen 
and hydrogen, as was rigorously proved by decomposing 
and forming it. By degrees, more correct views of the 
nature of evaporation were introduced ; gases and vapours 
wore found to coexist in the same space, not because of 
their mutual solvent power, but because of their individual 
and independent elasticity. The instantaneous formation 
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of vapours in a vacuum showed that the determining 
condition is heat, the weight of vapour capable of existing 
in a given space being proportional to the temperature. 
More scientific views of the nature of niaximtim deiivsitj 
were obtained, and on these principles was effected the 
essential improvement of the low-pressure steam-engine — 
the apparent paradox of condensing the steam without 
cooling the cylinder. 

In like maimer much light was cast on the meteorological 
functions of water. It was seen that the diurnal vaporiza- 
tion from the earth depends on the amount of cioudsmid 
heat received, the vapour rising invisibly in the their nonicn- 
air till it reaches a region wdiere the temperature 
is sufficiently Ioav. There condensation into vesicles of 
perhaps -g-o-o-inr diameter ensues, and of myriads 

of such globules a cloud is composed. Of clouds, notwith- 
standing their many forms and aspects, a classification 
was given — cirrus, cumulus, stratus, etc. It was obvious 
why some dissolve away and disappear when they encounter 
warmer or drier spaces, and why others descend as rain. 
It was showui that the drojis can not he pure, since they 
come, in contact Avitli dust, soluble gases, and organic 
matter in the air. Sinking into the ground, the water 
issues forth as springs, contaminated with whatever is in 
tlie soil, and finds its way, through streamlets The return of 
and rivers, back to the sea, and thus the drainage water to the 
of countries is accomplished. Through such a 
returning path it comes to the recex^tacle from which it 
set out ; the heat of the sun raised it from the ocean, the 
attraction of the earth returns it thereto ; and, since the 
heat-sup2Dly is invariable from year to year, tlie quantity 
set in motion must be the same. Collateral results of no 
little importance attend these movements. Every drop of 
rain falling on the earth clisentegrates and disturbs portions 
of the soil ; every stream carries solid matter into the sea. 
It is the province of geology to estimate the enormous 
aggregate of detritus, continents washed away and new 
continents formed, and the face of the earth remodelled 
and renewed. 

The artificial decomposition of water constitutes an 
epoch in chemistry. The European form of this science, 
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in contradistinction to tlie Arabian, arose from the 
Progress of doctrine of acids and alkalies, and their neutra- 
ciiemistry. Hzation. This was about a.d. 1614. It was 
perceived that the union of bodies is connected with the 
possession of opposite qualities, and hence was introduced 
the idea of an attraction of affinity. On this the discovery 
of elective attraction followed. Then came the recognition 
that this attraction is connected with opj)osite electrical 
states, chemistry and electricity approaching each other. 
A train of splendid discoveries followed; metals were 
obtained light enough to float on water, and even appa- 
rently to accomplish the proverbial impossibility of setting 
it on fire. In the end it was shown that the chemical 
force of electricity is directly proportional to its absolute 
Attraction, quantity. Better views of the nature of chemical 
The elements, attraction were attained, better views of the 
intiinsic nature of bodies. The old idea of four elements 
was discarded, as also the Saracenic doctrine of salt, 
sulphur, and mercury. The elements were multiplied 
until at length they numbered more than sixty. Alchemy 
Theory of merged into chemistry through the theory of 
phlogiston, phlogiston, wliich accounted for the change that 
metals undergo when exposed to the fire on the principle 
that something was driven off from them — a something 
that might be restored again by the action of combustible 
bodies. It is remarkable how ada|>tivo this theory was. It 
was found to include the cases of combustive operations, 
the production of acids, the breathing of animals. It 
maintained its ground even long after the discovery of 
oxygen gas, of which one of the first names was deplilo- 
gisticated air. 

But a false theory always contains within itself the 
germ of its own destruction. The weak point of this was, 
that when a metal is burnt the product ought to be 
lighter than the metal, whereas it proves heavier. At 
length it was detected that what the metal had 
StheSnee gained the surrounding air had lost. This 
intochemis- discovery implied that the balance had been 
resorted to for the determination of weights 
and for the decision of physical questions. The reintro- 
duotion of that instrument — for, ns we have seen, it had 
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ages “before been employed by tbe Saracen pbiloso]Dliers, 
who used several different forms of it — marked tbe epoch 
when cbeinistry ceased to be exclusively a science oi 
quality and became one of quantity. 

On tbe ruins of tbe phlogistic theory arose tbe theory 
of oxygen, wMcb was sustained with singular xneoryofoxy 
ability. Its progress was gi*eatly facilitated gen, ana the 
by the promulgutiou of a new nomenclature in 
conformity to its principles, and of remarkable elegance 
and power. In tbe course of time it became necessary, 
however, to modify tbe theory, especially by deposing 
oxygen from tbe attitude of sovereignty io which it had 
been elevated, and as^signing to it several colleagues, such 
as chlorine, iodine, etc. The introduction of the balance 
was also followed by important consequences in theoretical 
chemistry, among which pre-eminently was the establish- 
ment of the laws of combinations of bodies. 

Extensive and imposing as is the structure of chemistry, 
it is very far from its completion. It is so present stat© 
surrounded by the scaffolding its builders are of chemistry, 
using, it is so deformed with the materials of their work, 
that its true plan can not yet be made out. In this 
respect it is far more backward than astronomy. It has, 
however, disposed of the idea of the destruction and 
creation of matter. It accepts without hesitation the 
doctrine of the imperishability of substance; 
for, though the aspect of a thing may change hiiity ir 
through decompositions and recombinations, in 
which its constituent parts are concerned, every atom 
continues to exist, and may be recovered by suitable 
processes, though the entire thing may have seemingly 
disappeared. A particle of water raised from the sea may 
ascend invisibly through the air, it may float above us in 
the cloud, it may fall in the rain-drop, sink into the earth, 
gush forth again in the fountain, enter the rootlets of a 
plant, rise up with the sap to the leaves, be there decom- 
posed by the sunlight into its constituent elements, its 
oxygen and hydrogen ; of these and other elements, acids 
and oils, and various organic compounds may be made: 
in these or in its unclecomposed state it may be received in 
the food of animals, circulate in their blood, be essentially 
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concerned in acts of intellection executed by the brain, it 
may be expired in tbe breath. Though shed in the tear 
in moments of despaii’, it may give birth to the rainbow^ 
the emblem of hope. Whatever the course throngh which 
it has passed, whatever mutations it has undergone, wliat- 
ever the force it has submitted to, its elementary constituents 
endure. Not only have they not been annihilat ed, they have 
not even been changed; and in a period of time, long or 
short, they find their way as ^Yatc^ back again to the sea 
from which they came. 

Discoveries in electricity not only made a profound 
impression on chemistry, they have taken no insigni- 
ficant share in modifying human opinion on other very 
Eiectiicai interesting subjects. In all ages the lightning 
aiscovorics. looked upon with superstitious dread, 

TTie thunderbolt, had long been feigned to be the especial 
weapon of Divinity, A like superstitious sentiment had 
prevailed respecting the northern lights, universally re- 
garded in those countries in ■which they clhplay themselves 
as glimpses of the movements of the angelic hosts, the 
bannei’s and weapons of the armies of heaven. A great 
blow against superstition was struck when the j}hysicai na- 
ture of these phenomeiia was determined. As to the con- 
nexion of electrical science wdth the progress of civilization, 
what more needs to be said than to allude to the telegraph ? 

It is an illustration of the excellence and fertility of 
TJieoricsof modem methods that tho jjhenomena of the 
ekctiicity. attraction displayed by amber, which had been 
known and neglected for two thousand years, in one-tenth 
of that time led to surprising results. Ihrst it was showm 
Eiootvicai that tliero am many other ].;odies which will 
pherumiona. ^ct in like maimer ; then came the invention of 
the electrical machine, tho discovery of electrical repulsion, 
and the spark ; the differences of eonductilality in bodies ; 
the apparently two species of electricity, vitreous and 
resinous ; tlie general law of attraction and rejmlsion ; the 
wonderful phenomena of the Leyden phial and the electric 
sliock^; the demonstration of the identity of lightning and 
electricity ; the means of protecting buildings and ships 
by rods ; tho velocity of electric movement—tliat immense 
distances can be passed through in an inapjircciable time; 
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tlie tlieory of one fluid and that of two ; the mathematical 
discussion of all the phenomena, first on one and then on 
the other of these doctrines ; the invention of the torsion 
balance ; the determination that the attractive and repnl 
sive forces follow the law of the inverse squares ; the 
conditions of distribution on conductors; the elucidation 
of the phenomena of induction. At length, wlien dis- 
covery seemed to be pausing, the facts of galvanism 
announced in Italy. Up to this time it was voitaiceiec- 
thought that the most certain sign of the death 
of an animal was its inability to exhibit muscular con- 
traction : but now it was shown that muscular move- 
ments could he excited in those that are dead and even 
mutilated. Then followed quickly the invention of the 
Voltaic pile. Who could have foreseen that the twitching 
of a frog's leg in the Italian experiments would p^ps^its of the 
establish beyond all question the compound discovep'bf 
nature of water, separating its constituents from 
one another ? would lead to the defiagration and dissipation 
in a vapour of metals that could hardly he melted in a 
furnace ? wonld show that the solid earth we tread upon 
is an oxide ? yield new metals light enough to svdin upon 
water, and even seem to set it on fire ? produce the most 
brilliant of all artificial liglits, rivalling if not excelling, 
in its intolerable splendour the noontide sun ? would occa- 
sion a complete revolution in chemistiy, compelling that 
science to accept now idea,s, and even a new nomenclatui-o ? 
that it would give us the power of making magnets 
capable of lifting more than a ton, and cast a light on 
that riddle of ages, the pointing of the mariner’s ciun- 
pass north and south, cx|)laiii the mutual attraction or 
repulsion of magnetic needles ? that it would enable us 
to form exquisitely in metal casts of all kinds of objects 
of art, and give workmen a means of gilding and silver- 
ing without risk to their health? that it would sug- 
gest to the evil disposed the forging of hank notes, the 
sophisticating of jewehy, and be invaliiahlo in the 
uttering of false coinage? that it would carry the 
messages of commerce and friendship instantaneously 
across continents or nnder oceans, and waft a sigh f3*om 
Indus to the pole ?” 
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Yet tills is only a part of what the Italian experiment, 
carried out by modem me hods, has actually done. Could 
there be a more brilliant exhibition of their power, a 
brighter earnest of the future of material philosophy ? 

As it had been with amber, so with the magnet. Its 
Discomics in properties had lain uninvestigated for two 
magnetism, thousand years, except in China, where the 
observation had been made that its qualities may be 
imparted to steel, and that a little bar or needle so 
prepared, if floated on the surface of water or otherwise 
suspended, will point north and south. In that manner 
the magnet had been applied in the navigation of ships, 
and in journeys across trackless deserts. The first 
European magnetical discovei'y was that of Columbus, 
who observed a line of no variation west of the Azores. 
Then followed the detection of the dip, the demonstration 
of poles in the needle, and of the law of attraction 
and repulsion; the magnetic voyage undertaken by the 
English government ; the construction of general varia- 
tion charts ; the observation of diurnal variation ; local 
perturbations ; the influence of the Aurora, which affects 
all the three expressions of magnetical power ; the dis- 
tuibance of the horary motion simultaneously over thou- 
sands of miles, as from Kasan to Paris. In the meantime, 
the theory of magnetism improved as the facts came out. 
Its germ was the Cartesian vortices, suggested by the 
curvilinear forms of iron filings in the vicinity of magnetic 
poles. The subsequent mathematical discussion was con- 
ducted upon the same principles as in the case of 
electricity. 

Then came the Danish discovery of the relations of elec- 
Eiectro-mag- tricity and magnetism, illustrated in England 
uetisnL -by rotatory motions, and in France adorned by 
the electrodynamic theory, embracing the action of currents 
and magnets, magnets and magnets, currents and curi’ents. 
The generation of magnetism by electricity was after a 
little delay followed by its converse, the production of 
electricity by magnetism ; and thermoelectric currents, 
arising from the unequal application or propagation of 
heat, were rendered serviceable in producing the most 
sensitive of all thermometers. 
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The investigation of the nature and properties of light 
rivals in interest and value that of electricity, of light and 
What is this agent, light, which clothes the 
earth with verdure, making animal life possible, extending 
man's intellectual sphere, bringing^ to his knowledge the 
forms and colours of things, and giving him information 
of the existence of countless myriads of worlds ? What is 
this light which, in the midst of so^ many realities, 
presents him with so many delusive fictions, which rests 
the coloured bow against the cloud — the bow once said, 
when men transferred their own motives and actions to 
the J3ivinity, to be the weapon of God ? 

The first ascertained optical fact was probably the 
propagation of light in straight lines. The optical dis- 
theoiy of perspective, on which the Alexandrian coveries. 
mathematicians voluminously wrote, implies as much; 
but agreeably to the early methods of philosophy, which 
were inclined to make man the centre of all things, it was 
supposed that rays are emitted from the eye and proceed 
outwardly, not that they come from exterior objects and 
pass through the organ of vision inwardly. Even the 
great geometer Euclid treated the subject on that erroneous 
principle, an error corrected by the Arabians. In the 
meantime the law of reflexion had been discovered ; 
that for refraction foiled Alhazen, and was reserved for a 
European. Among natural optical phenomena the form 
of the rainbow was accounted for, notwithstanding a 
general belief in its supernatural origin. Its colours, 
however, could not be explained until exact ideas of 
refrangibility, dispersion, and the composition of white 
light were attained. The reflecting telescope was in- 
vented ; the recognized possibility of achromatism led to 
an improvement in tlie I'efractor. A little colours and 
previously the progressive motion of light had 
been proved, first for reflected light by the eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites, then for the direct light of the stars, 
A true theory of colours originated with the formation of 
the solar sj}eotrum ; that beautiful experiment led to the 
discovery of irrationality of dispersion and the fixed lines. 
The phenomena of refraction in the case of Iceland spar 
were examined, and the law for the ordinary and exlra» 
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ordinary rays given. At the same time the polarization 
of light by double refraction was discovered. A century 
later it was followed by polarization by reflexion and 
single refraction, depolarization, irised rings, bright and 
black crosses in crystals, and imannealed or compressed 
glass, the connexion between optical phenomena ami 
crystalline form, uniaxial crystals giving circular rings and 
biaxial oval ones, and circular and elliptical polarization. 

The beantifnl colours of soap-bnbbles, at first mixed np 
with those of striated and dotted surfaces, were traced to 
their true condition— thickness. The determination of 
thickness of a film necessary to give a certain colour was the 
first instance of exceedingly minute measures beautifully 
executed. These soon became connected with fringes in 
shadows, and led to ascertaining the length of waves of 
light. 

Meantime more correct ideas respecting vision were 
Visimr the obtained. Alhazen’s explanation of the use of 
funetiuiis of the retina and lens was adopted. This had 
thec'i’e. truly Scientific investigation in 

physiology. The action of the eye was reduced to that of 
the camera-obscura described by Da Adnci, and the old 
uotion of rays issuing therefrom finally abandoned. Tt 
had held its ground through the deceptive illustration of 
the magic-lantern. Of this instrument the name indi' 
cates the popular opinion of its nature. In tlxe stories 
of necromancers and magicians of the time are to be 
found traces of applications to which it was insidiously de- 
voted — the raising of the dead, spectres skipping along 
the ground or dancing on the walls and c]iimne}%s, 
pendulous images, ajpparitions in volumes of smoko. 
Opttcaiin- These early instruments were the forerunners 
strumttits. Qf x]fany beautiful inventions of later times— 
the kaleidoscope, producing its forms of marvellous sym- 
metry ; the stereoscope, aided by photography, offering the 
very embodiment of external scenery ; the achromatic and 
reflecting telescope, to which physical astronomy is so 
greatly indebted ; and the achromatic microscoxDe, now 
working a revolution in anatomy and physiology. 

In its theory optics has presented a striking contrast to 
acoustics. Almost from the very beginning it was recog- 
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uized that sound is not a material substance emitted 
from the sounding body, but only undulations tlc unduia- 
occurring in tlie air. Eor long, optics failed tory theory, 
to reach an analogous conclusion. The advancement of 
the former science has been from the general princi|)le 
down to the details, that of the latter from the details up 
to the general principle. 

That light consists of undulations in an elastic medium 
was first inferred in 1661. Soon after, reflexion, refraction, 
and double refraction were accounted for on that principle. 
The slow progress of this theory was doubtless owing to 
Xowton’s supremacy. He gave a demonstration in the se- 
cond booh of the “ Principia ^’(Prop. 42) that wave motions 
must diverge into the unmoved spaces, and carried popular 
comprehension with him by such illustrations as that wo 
hear sounds though a mountain interpose. It was thouglit 
that the ixndulatory theory was disposed of by the impos- 
sibility of seeing through a crooked pipe, though we can 
hear through it ; or that we cannot look round a corner, 
ihough we can listen round one. 

The present century finally established it through the 
discovery of interference, the destruction of the emission 
theory being inevitable when it was shown that light, 
interfering under certain circumstances with light, may 
produce darkness, as sound added to sound may produce 
silence — results arising from the action of undulating 
motion. The difficulties |)resented by polarization ^vere 
not pnly removed, but that class of xfiicnomena was 
actually made a strong support of the theory. The 
discovery that two i^cncils of oppositely polarized light 
would not interfere, led at once to the theory of transverse 
vibrations. Great mathematical ability was now required 
for the treatment of the subject, and the special considera- 
tion of many optical problems from this new point of 
view, as, for example, determining the result of transverse 
vibrations coming into a medium of different density in 
different directions. As the theory of universal gravita- 
tion had formerly done, so now the undulatory theory 
began to display its power as a physical truth, enabling 
geometers to foresee results, and to precede the experi- 
menter in conclusions. Among earlier results of the kind 
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was the prediction that both tho rajs in the biaxial 
crystal topaz are extraordinary, J^nd that circular polariza 
tion may be produced by reflexion in a rhomb of glass. 
The phenomena of depolarization offered no special diffi- 
culty j and many new facts, as those of elliptic polariza- 
tion and conical retraction, have since illustrated the power 
rf the theory. 

Light, then, is the result of ethereal undulations im- 
pinging on the eye. There exists throughout 
the universe and among the particles of all 
bodies an elastic medium, ether. By reason of 
the repulsion of its own parts it is uniformly diffused in 
a vacuum. In the interior of refracting media it exists in 
a state of less elasticity compared with its density than in 
vacuo. Yibrations communicated to it in free space arc 
propagated through such media hy the ether in their 
interior. The parts of shining bodies vibrate as those of 
sounding ones, communicating their movement to the 
ether, and giving rise to waves in it. They produce in us 
the sensation of light. The slower the vibration, the longer 
the wave ; tho more frequent, the shorter. On wave-length 
colour depends. In all cases the vibrations are transverse. 


The ether and 
its move* 
Bients. 
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Tlie Imniaii eye, exquisitely constructed as it is, is never- 
theless an imperfect mechanism, being limited 
in its action. It can only perceive waves of oye; itscapa^ 
a definite length, as its fellow organ, the ear, 
can only distinguish a limited range of sounds. It can 
only take note of vibrations that are transverse, as the ear 
can only take note of those that are normal. In o|)tics 
there are two distinct orders of facts; the actual relations 
of light itself, and the physiological relations of our organ 
of vision, with all its limitations and imperfections. Light 
is altogether the creation of the mind. The ether is one 
thing, light is another, just as the air is one thing and 
sound another. The ether is not composed of the colours 
of light any more than the atmospheric air consists of 
musical notes. 

To the chemical agency of light much attention has in 
recent times been devoted. Already in photo- chemical in- 
graphy, it has furnished us an art which, though fluencesor 
yet in its infancy, presents exquisite representa- 
tions of scenery, past events, the countenances of our 
friends. In an almost magical way it evokes invisible 
impressions, and gives duration to fieeting shadows. More- 
over, these chemical influences of light give birth to the 
whole vegetable world, with all its varied charms of 
colour, form, and property, and, as wo have seen in the 
last chapter, on them animal life itself depends. 

The conclusions arrived at in optics necessarily entered 
as fundamental ideas in thermotics, or the science • re- 
of heat ; for radiant heat moves also in straight flexion;’re- 
lines, undergoes reflexion, refraction, ' double 
refraction, polarization, and hence the theory of transverse 
vibrations applies to it. Heat is invisible light, as light 
is visible heat. Correct notions of radiation originated 
with the Florentine academicians, who used concave 
miirors; and, in the cold-ray experiment, masses of ice of 
five hundred pounds weight. The refraction of invisible 
heat was* ascertained in consequence of the invention of 
the thermoelectric pile. Its polarization and depolarization 
soon followed. Already had been demonstrated the in- 
fluence of the physical state of radiant surfaces, and that 
the heat comes also from a little depth beneath them. 
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The felicitous dootrine of exchanges of heat imparted 
Exchanges of true ideas of the nature of calorific equilibrium 
and the heating and cooling of bodies, and of- 
fered an explanation of many phenomena, as, for instance, 
the formation of dew. This deposit of moisture occurs 
Thedew.na- after simset, the more copiously the clearer the 
ttircof. * it never appears on a cloudy night; it 

neither ascends from the ground like an exhalation, nor 
descends like a rain. It shows preferences in its manner 
of settling, being found on some objects before it is on 
others. Ail these singular peculiarities were satisfactorily 
explained, and another of the mysteries, the unaccountable 
wonders of the Middle Ages, brought into the attitude of 
a simple physical fact. 

It is impossible, in a limited space, to relate satisfactorily 
incandos- what has been done respecting ignition, the pro- 
cenco. dimtion of light by incandescence, the accurate 
measurement of the conductibility of bodies, the determina- 
tion of the expansions of solids, liquids, gases, under increas- 
ing temperature, the variations of the same substance at 
different degrees, the heat of fluidity and elasticity, and 
Phypicaiin- Specific heat, or to do justice to the great im- 
fitriimeiits. provements made in all kinds of instruments — 
balances, thermometers, contrivances for linear and angular 
measures, telescopes, microscopes, spectroscopes, chrono- 
meters, aerostats, telegraphs, and machinery generally. 
Effect of me- tendency in every direction has been to 
chanicai in- practical applications. More accurate knowledge 
ventioiis. implies increasing power, greater wealth, higher 
virtue. The morality of man is enhanced by the improve- 
ment of his intellect and by personal independence. Our age 
has become rational, industrial, progressive. In its great 
physical inventions Europe may securely trust. There is 
nothing more to fear from Arabian invasions or Tartar 
irruptions. The hordes of Asia could be swept away like 
chaff before the wind. Let him who would form a correct 
opinion of the position of man in the present and preceding 
phases of his progress reflect on the losses of Christendom io 
Asia and Africa, in spite of all the machinery of an Age of 
Faith, and the present security of Europe from every 
barbarian or foreign attack. 
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From almost any of tlio brandies of industry facts 
might he presented" illustrating the benefits arising from 
the application of physical discoveries. As an example, I 
may refer to the cotton manufacture. 

In a very short time after the mechanical arts were 
applied to the manufacture of textile fabrics, so great was 
the improvement that a man could do more work 
in a day than he had previously done in a year, from the cot- 
That manufacture was moreover accompanied ton manufao 
hy such collateral events as actually overturned 
the social condition throughout Europe. Among these 
were the invention of the steam-engine, the canal system, 
the prodigious development of the iron manufacture, the 
locomotive, and railroads ; results not due to the placemen 
and officers to whom that continent had resigned its 
annals, whose effigies encumber the streets of its cities, 
hut to men in the lower walks of life. The assertion is true 
that James Watt, the instrument maker, conferred on his 
native country more solid benefits than all the treaties she 
ever made and all the battles she (wer won. Arkwright 
was a barber, Harrison a carpenter, Brindley a millwright’s 
apprentice. 

By the labours of Paul or of Wyatt, who introduced the 
operation of spinning by rollers, a principle perfected by 
Arkwright ; hy the rotating carding-engine, first devised 
by Paul; by the jenny of Highs or Hargreaves; the 
water-frame ; the mule, invented by Crompton, so greatly 
was the cotton manufacture developed as to de- 
mand an entire change in the life of operatives, onhe 
and hence arose the factory system. At a 
critical moment was introduced Watt’s inven- ‘ 

tion, the steam-engine. His first patent was taken out in 
1769, the same year that Arkwright patented spinning hy 
rollers. Watt’s improvement chiefly consisted Thesteam-en- 
in the use of a separate condenser, and the s^neofWau. 
replacement of atmospheric pressure hy that of steam. 
Still, it was not until more than twenty years after that this 
engine was introduced into factories, and hence it was not, 
as is sometimes supposed, the cause of their wonderful 
increase. It came, however, at a fortunate time, nearly 
coincident with the invention of the dressing-machine by 
Badoliffe and the power-loom by Cartwright, 
yon. II, 2 a 
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If the production of textile fabrics received suck advan- 
tages from mecbanics, equally was it favoured by chemistry 
Bleaching by the discovery of bleaching by chlorine. To 
chlorine. bleach a piece of cotton by the action of the 
air and the sun required from six to eight months, and 
a large surface of land must be used as a bleach-field. 
The value of land in the vicinity of great towns presented 
an insuperable obstacle to such uses. By chlorine the 
operation could be completed in the course of a few 
hours, and in a comparatively small building, the fibre 
being beautiMly and permanently whitened. Nor were 
Caiioo-print- ohemical improvements restricted to this, 
ingby cy- Calioo-prmting, an art practised many thousand 
iinders. yeai‘S ago among the Egyptians, was perfected 
by the operation of printing from cylinders. 

It deserves to be remarked that the cotton manufacture 
was first introduced into Europe by the Arabs. Abder- 
rahman III., a.d. 930, caused it to be commenced in 
Spain; he also had extensive manufactures of silk and 
leather, and interested himself much in the culture of the 
sugar-cane, rice, the mulberry. One of the most valuable 
Spanish apj)iications of cotton was in the invention of 
cotton paper. The Arabs were also the authors of the 
printing of calicoes by wooden blocks, a great improvement 
on the old Indian operation of painting by hand. 

We may excuse the enthusiastic literature of the cotton 
Fjctentofthe uianufaoture its boasting, for men had accom- 
cotton mnu- plished works that were nearly God-like, Mr. 
foxiture. Baines, writing in 1833, states that the length 
of yam spun in one year was nearly five thousand millions 
of miles, sufficient to pass round the earth's circumference 
more than two hundred thousand times — sufficient to reach 
fifty-one times from the earth to the sun. It would 
encircle the earth's orbit eight and a half times. The 
wrought fabrics of cotton exported in one year would form 
a girdle for the globe passing eleven times round the 
equator, more than sufficient to form a continuous sheet 
from the earth to the moon. And, if this was the case 
thirty years ago, by what illustrations would it be possible 
to depict it now (1859), when the quantity of cotkn 
imported by England alone is more than twelve hundred 
millions of pounds?. 
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But such a vast development in that particular manu- 
facture necessarily implied other improvements, 
especially in locomotion and the transmission 
of intelligence. The pedlar’s pack, the pack- 
horse, and the cart became altogether inadequate, and, in 
succession, were replaced by the canal system of the last 
century, and by the steam-boats and railroads of this. 
The engineering triumphs of Brindley, whose Brindioj-'s 
canals were carried across valleys, over or through 
mountains, above rivers, excited unbounded admiration in 
his own times, and yet they were only the precursors of the 
railway engineering of ours. As it was, the canal sj^stem 
proved to be inadequate to the want, and oaken railways, 
which had long been used in quarries and coal-pits, with 
the locomotive invented by Murdoch in 1784, were destined 
to supplant them. It does not fall within my present 
purpose to relate how the locomotion of the whole civilized 
world was revolutionized, not by the act of st^piieuson's 
some mighty sovereign or soldier, but by George locomotives. 
Stephenson, once a steam-engine stoker, who, by the 
invention of the tubular boiler and the ingenious device 
of blowing the chimney instead of the fire, converted the 
locomotive of the last century, which, at its utmost speed, 
could only travel seven miles an hour, into the locomotive 
of this, which can accomplish seventy. I need not dwell 
on the collateral improvements, the introduc- tiio railway 
tion of iron for rails, metallic bridges, tubular system, 
bridges, viaducts, and all the prodigies of the existing 
system of railway engineering. 

It is not only on account of the gigantic nature of the 
work it has to execute that the machinery employed in 
the great manufactures, such as those of cotton 
and iron, is so worthy of our admiration ; im- 
provements as respects the correctness, and even etruction of 
the elegance of its own construction, attract our 
attention. It has been truly said of steam-engines that 
they were never properly made until they made themselves. 
In any machine, the excellence of its performance depends 
on the accuracy of its construction. Its parts must be 
made perfectly true, and, to work smoothly, must work 
without error. To accomplish such conditions taxed to 
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totmost the mechanical ingeiniity (si the last century; 
"tl f indeed, it was not possible to reach perfect success so 
w bns the hand alone was resorted to. Work executed 
most skilful mechanic could bo no more than 
iLw.hnately coi-reet. Not until such machines as the 
S- f^est and planing engine were inti-oduced could 
“nrroaeh to perfection be made. Improvements of 
Sre'hreacted at once on the primary construction of 
,^oridnerv ilamking it more powerful, more accurate, more 
S le andai^oledto the introduction of greater elegance 
jTits nlanniii" vor conception, as any one may see who 

will eomnare the oflumsy half wooden, half metal machinery 

onhelXeu^ thelightand tasteful constructions 

°^WHle thus the inventive class of men were gratifying 
thdr mental aotivitj^ and following that pmnuit wkch 
has ever engrossed thi energetic in all ages of the world— 
the pursuit of riches for at was quicUy perceived fliat 
^ ^ success in t%is direction was the high road to 

wealth, public consideration, and honour-the 
machinery, realization of veches greator than the wildest 
expectations of the alchenMsts; 

an^unobserved manner gre\at social and national lesults 
arisina' Tlie operative wasV correct eiiougb. m his con- 
dusion that machinery was ;thromng him_ ont of work 
and reflecting persons were i^aglit enough in then belief 

that tHs extensive introduction, of marines was m some 

wayaceomplisHngadisorganizaf^nof the social economy. 

Doubtless, for the time being, ti^e distress and miseiy 
were very severe; men were com^pellea to starve oi to 
ton to new avocations, families -^re deprived of their 
long-aooustomed means ol support ; sVh must nece^rily 
be the incidents of every great social oWge, even tbough 
it be a change of improvement. it until the 

new condition of things had passed throu|h a considerable 
advance that its political tendency began^o be plainly 
discerned. It was relieving the labourer fioto the burden 
of his toil, supplanting manual by mechanica^otipn. in 
the cotton-mill, which may he lookfed upon as 
nSu the embodiment of the new systefn and its 

tendencies, the steam-engine down helow was doing the 
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clrudgerj, tiiriimg tlie wheels and executing the labour, 
while the operatives above — men, women, and children — 
were engaged in those things which the engine could not 
accomplish — things requiring observation and intelligent 
action. Under such a state it was not possible but that a 
social change should ensue, for relief from corporeal labour 
is always followed by a disposition for mental activity; 
and it was not without a certain degree of plausibility 
that the philanthropist, whose attention was directed to 
this subject, asserted that the lot of the labouring man 
was no better than it had been before : he had changed 
the tyrant, but had not got rid of the tyranny; for the 
demands of the insatiate, inexorable, untiring steam-engine 
must be without delay satisfied ; the broken thread must 
be instantly pieced; the iron fingers must receive their 
new supply; the finished work must be forthwith taken 
away. 

What was thus going on in the mill was a miniature 
picture of what was going on in the state, intellectual 
Labour was comparatively diminishing, mental activity, 
activity increasing. Throughout the last century the 
intellectual advance is most significantly marked, and 
surprising is the contrast between the beginning and the 
close. Ideas that once had a living force altogether died 
away, the whole community offering an exemplification of 
the fact that the more opportunity men have for reflection 
the more they will think. Well, then, might those whose 
interests lay in the perpetuation of former ideas and the 
ancient order of things look with intolerable apprehension 
on what was taking place. They saw plainly that this 
intellectual activity would at last find a political expres- 
sion, and that a power, daily increasing in intensity, 
would not fail to make itself felt in the end. 

In such things are manifested the essential differences 
between the Age of Faith and the Age of 
Eeason. In the former, if life was enjoyed in tween past and 
calmness it was enjoyed in stagnation, in un- 
productiveness, and in a worthless way. 3ut how dif- 
ferent in the latter ! Every thing is in movement. So 
many are the changes we witness, even in the course of 
a very brief period, that no one, though of the largest 
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intellect, or in tlie most favourable position, can predict 
the future of only a few years hence. We see that ideas 
which yesterday served us as a guide die to-day, and wdll 
be replaced by others, we know not what, to-morrow. 

In this scientific advancement, among the triumphs of 
which we are living, all the nations of I^lurope 
^tttTipftions have been engaged. Some, with a venial pride, 
of various claim for themselves the glory of having taken 
nations, perhaps each of them, if it might 

designate the country — alas I not yet a nation — that 
should occupy the succeeding post of honour, would in- 
scribe Italy on its ballot. It was in Italy that Columbus 
was born; in Yenice, destined one day to be restored to 
especially of Italy, newspapers Were first issued. It was in 
Italy that the laws of the descent of bodies to 
the earth and of the equilibrium of fluids were first 
determined by Galileo. In the Cathedral of Pisa that 
illustrious philosopher watched the swinging of the 
chandelier, and, observing that its vibrations, large and 
small, were made in equal times, left the house of God, his 
prayers unsaid, but the pendulum clock invented. To the 
Venetian senators he first showed the satellites of Jupiter, 
the crescent form of Venus, and, in the garden of Cardinal 
Bandini, the s23ots upon the sun. It was in Italy that 
Sanctorio invented the thermometer; that Torricelli con- 
structed the barometer and demonstrated the pressure of 
the air. It was there that Castelli laid the foundation of 
hydraulics and discovered the laws of the flowing of water. 
There, too, the first Christian astronomical observatory 
was established, and there Stancari counted the number 
of vibrations of a string emitting musical notes. There 
Grimaldi discovered the diffraction of light, and the 
Florentine academicians showed that dark heat may he 
reflected by mirrors across space. In our own times 
Melloni furnished the means of proving that it may be 
j)olarized. The first philosophical societies were the Italian ; 
the first botanical garden was established at Fisa; the 
first classification of plants given by Csesalpiniis. The 
first geological museum was founded at Verona ; the first 
who cultivated the study of fossil remains were Leonardo 
da Vinci and Fracasta, The great chemical discoveries 
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of this century were made by instruments whicli bear the 
names of Galvani and Yolta. Why need I speak of 
science alone? Who will dispute with that illustrious 
people the j)alm of music and painting, of statuary and 
architecture ? The dark cloud which for a thousand years 
has hung over that beautiful peninsula is fringed with 
irradiations of light. There is not a department of 
human knowledge from which Italy has not extracted 
glory, no art that she has not adorned. 

Notwithstanding the adverse circumstances in which 
she has been placed, Italy has thus taken no causes of her 
insigni {leant part in the advancement of science. <5epi'ession. 

I may at the close of a work of which so large a portion 
has been devoted to the relation of her influences, political 
and religious, on the rest of Europe, be perhaps excused 
the expression of a hope that the day is approaching in 
'which she will, with Eome as her capital, take that place 
in the modern system to which she is entitled. The 
course of centuries has proved that her ecclesiastical 
relation with foreign countries is incompatible with her 
national life. It is that, and that alone, which has been 
the cause of all her ills. She has asserted a jurisdiction in 
every other government; the price she has paid^is her 
own unity. The first, the all-important step in her 
restitution is the reduction of the papacy to a purely 
religious element. Her great bishop must no longer be an 
earthly prince. Eome, in her outcry for the preservation 
of her temporal possessions, forgets that Christian Europe 
has made a far gi-eater sacrifice. It has yielded Bethlehem, 
Gethsemane, Calvary, the Sepulchre, the Mount of the 
Ascension. That is a sacrifice to which the surrender of’ 
the fictitious donations of barbarian kings is not to be 
compared. 

The foregoing paragraphs were written in 1859. Since 
that time Italy has become a nation, Eome is its capital, 
Venice belongs to it. In 1870-71 I was an eye-witness of 
tlie presence of Italian troops in the Eternal City. 
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CHAPTER XII* 

CONCLUSION.— THE FUTURE OF EUROPE. 

Summary of the Argument presented in this Booh respecting the mental 
Progress of Europe. 

Intellectual Development is the Object of Individual Life. — It is also the 
Result of social Progress. 

Kations arriving at Maturity instinctively attempt their own intellectual 
Organization. — Example of the Manner in xohicli this has been done 
in China. — Its Imperfection. — What it has accomplished. 

The Organization of public Intellect is the End to which European 
Civilization is tending. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL pririoiple becomes valuable if it can be 
used as a guide in tbe practical pur|>oses of life. 

The object of tbis book is to impress upon its reader a 
General sum- conviction that civilization does not j)roceed in 
maryofthe an arbitrary manner or by cbance, but that it 
passes thi'ough a determinate succession of stages, 
and is a development according to law. 

For this purpose, we considered the relations between 
individual and social life, and showed that they 
and sociafiife physiologically inseparable, and that the 
have been couTse of Communities bears an unmistakable 
considere ; resemblance to the progress of an individual, 
and that man is the archetype or exemplar of society. 

We then examined the intellectual history of Greece — 
in the Intel- ^ nation offering the best and most complete 
iectuaihistoiy illustration of the life of humanity. From the 
of Greece; beginnings of its mythology in old Indian 
legends and off-its philosophy in Ionia, we saw that it 
passed through phases like those of the individual to its 
decrepitude and death in Alexandria. 
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Tlien, addressing ourselves to tlie liistoiy of Europe, wo 
found tliat, if suitably divided into groups of andthe 
ages, tbese groups, compared with each other history of 
in chronological succession, present a striking 
resemblance to the successive phases of Greek life, and 
therefore to that which Greek life resembles — that is to 
say, individual life. 

For the sake of convenience in these descriptions we 
have assumed arbitrary epochs, answering to the periods 
from infancy to maturity. History justifies the assump- 
tion of such periods. There is a well-marked difference 
between the aspect of Europe during its savage The contrasts 
and mythologio ages ; its changing, and grow- its ages dis- 
ing, and doubting condition during the Eoman 
republic and the Gasars ; its submissive contentment un- 
der the Byzantine and Italian control ; the assertion of 
its manhood, and right of thought, and freedom of action 
which characterize its present, state — a state adorned by 
great discoveries in science, great inventions in art, addi- 
tions to the comforts of life, improvements in locomo- 
tion, and the communication of intelligence. Science, 
capital, and machinery conjoined are producing industrial 
miracles. Colossal projects are undertaken and executed, 
and the whole globe is literally made the theatre of 
action of every individual. 

Nations, like individuals, are born, pass through a 
predestined growth, and die. One comes to its end at an 
early period and in an untimely way ; another, not until 
it has gained maturity. One is cut off by feebleness in 
its infancy, another is destroyed by civil ' disease, another 
commits political suicide, another lingers in old age. But 
for every one there is an orderly way of progress to its 
final term, whatever that term may be. 

^ Now, when we look at the successive phases of individual 
life, what is it that we find to be their chief The object of 
characteristic? Intellectual advancement. And development 
we consider that maturity is reached when in- 
tellect is at its maximum. The earlier stages are pre- 
paratory ; they are wholly subordinate to this. 

If the anatomist be asked how the human form advances 
to its highest perfection, he at once disregards all the 
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inferior organs of wliicli it is composed, and answers that 
It is the same through piovisions in its nervous structure 
in individiiai ' for intellectual improvement ; that in succession 
it passes through stages analogous to those 
observed in other animals in the ascending scale, but in 
the end it leaves them far behind, reaching a point to 
which they never attain. The rise in organic develop- 
ment measures intellectual dignity. 

In like manner, the physiologist considering the vast 
andintheani- seiies of animals now inhabiting the earth with 
mai series, ranks them in the order of their intelligence. 

He shows that their nervous mechanism unfolds itself 
iij^on the same plan as that of man, and that, as its ad- 
vancement in this uniform and predetermined direction 
is greater, so is the position attained to higher. 

The geologist declares that these conclusions hold good 
and iu the Mstory of the earth, and that there has 

generauifeof been ail ordexiy improvement in intellectual 
the globe. power of the beings that have inhabited it 
successively. It is manifested by their nervous systems. 
He affirms that the cycle of transformation through which 
every man must pass is a miniature representation of the 
progress of life on the planet The intention in both 
cases is the same. 

The sciences, therefore, join with history in affirming 
that the great aim of nature is intellectual 
a^tomatismT improvement. They proclaim that the succes- 
instinct,and si ve stages of every individual, from iis earliest 
in e igence. maturity — the numberless organic 

beings now living contemporaneously with us, and con- 
stituting the animal series — ^the orderly appearance of 
that grand succession which, in the slow lapse of time, has 
emerged— all these three great lines of the manifestation 
of life furnish not only evidences, but also proofs of the 
dominion of law. In all the general principle is to 
differentiate instinct from automatism, and then to dif- 
ferentiate intelligence from instinct. In man himself the 
three distinct modes of life occur in an epochal order 
through childhood to the most perfect state. And this 
holding good for the individual, since it is physiologically 
impossible to separate him from the race, what holds 
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good for tlie one mnst also hold good for the other. Hence 
man is trnl}?" the archetype of society- His development 
is the model of social progress. 

What, then, is the conclusion incnlcated hy these 
doctrines as regards the social progress of great -j-be object of 
communities? It is that ail political institn- social de- 
tions — imperceptibly or visibly, spontaneously 
or purposely — should tend to the improvement and 
organization of national intellect. 

The expectation of life in a community, as in an 
individual, increases in proportion as the artificial con- 
dition or laws under which it is living agree with the 
natural tendency. Existence may be maintained under 
very adverse circumstances for a season ; but, for sta- 
bility and duration, and prosperity, there must he a 
corresporgdence between the artificial conditions and the 
natural tendency. 

Europe is now entering on its mature phase of life. 
Each of its nations will attempt its own in- j^ppucationof 
tellectual oi*ganization, and will accomplish it these pknci- 
more or less perfectly, as certainly as that bees 
build combs and fill them with honey. The excellence 
of the result will altogether turn on the suitability and 
perfection of the means. 

There are historical illustrations which throw light 
upon the working of these principles. Thus, Example offer- 
centuries ago, Cliina entered on her Age of by CMna. 
Eeason, and instinctively commenced the operation of 
mental organization. What is it that has given to her 
her wonderful longevity? What is it that insures the 
well-being, the prosperity of a population of three hundred 
and sixty millions — more than one fourth of the human race 
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Falu^enlieit degrees. Hence, with a wonderful wariety in 
its vegetation, there must he great differences in the types 
of men inhabiting it. But the principle that lies at the 
basis of its political system has confronted successfully all 
these htiman varieties, and has outlived all revolutions. 

The organization of the national intellect is that princi- 
ple. A broad foundation is laid in universal 
fanizedher education. It is intended that every Chinese 
fee? shall know how to read and write. The special 
plan then adopted is that of competitive ex- 
aminations. The way to j>ublic advancement is open 
to all. Merit, real or supposed, is the only passport to 
office. Its degree determines exclusively social rank. The 
government is organized on mental qualifications. The 
imperial constitution is imitated in those of the provinces. 
Once in three years public examinations are held in each 
district or county, with a view of ascertaining those who 
are fit for office. The bachelors, or those who are success- 
ful, are triennially sent for renewed examination in the 
provincial capital before two examiners dexmted from the 
general board of j)ublic education. The licentiates thus 
sifted out now offer themselves for final examination 
before the imperial board at Pekin. Suitable candidates 
for vacant posts are thus selected. There is no one who 
is not liable to such an inquisition. When vacancies 
occur they are filled from ihe list of ax:)proved men, who 
are gradually elevated to the highest honours. 

It is not because the talented, who, when disappointed 
constitute in other countries the most dangerous 
staluityTor of all classes, aro here provided for, that sta- 
bility of institutions has been attained, but 
because the political system approaches to an 
agreement with that physiological condition which guides 
all social development. The intention is to give a do- 
minating control to intellect. 

The method through which that result is aimed at is 
Imperfection imperfect, and, consequently, an absolute coin- 
of the method cideuce between the system and the tendency is 
she employs. attained, but the stability secured by their 
approximation is very striking. The method itself is 
the issue of political forms through which the nation for 
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ages lias been passing. Tlieir insufficiency and imperfec- 
tions are incorporated with and reappear in it. 

To tlie practical eye of Europe a political system tlins 
founded on a literary basis appears to be an itsiiterary 
absurdity. But we nnist look with respect on basis inade- 
anytliing tliat one-fourth of manldnd have 
concluded it best to do, especially since they have con- 
sistently adhered to their determination for several thou- 
sand years. Forgetting that herein they satisfy an instinct 
of humanity which every nation, if it lives long enough, 
must feel, Europe often asserts that it is the competitive 
system which has brought the Chinese to their present 
state, and made them a people without any sense of 
patriotism or honour, without any faith or vigour. 
These are the results, not of their system, but of old age. 
There are octogenarians among us as morose, selfish, and 
conceited as China, 

The want of a clear undiirstanding of our relative 
position vitiates all our dealings with that j^eiative osi- 
ancient empire. The Chinese has heard of our tion of Europe 
discordant opinions, of our intolerance toward 
those who differ in ideas from us, of our worship of 
wealth, and the honour we pay to birth ; he has heard 
that we sometimes commit political power to men who 
are so little above the animals that they can neither read 
nor write ; that we hold military success in esteem, and 
regard the profession of arms as the only suitable occupa- 
tion for a gentleman. It is so long since his ancestors 
thought and acted in that manner that he justifies 
liimself in regarding us as having scarcely yet emerged 
from the barbarian stage. On our side, we cherish the 
delusion that we shall, by precept or by force, convert 
him to our modes of thought, religious or political, and 
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her climatic strands of people, she has even made them, if 
not homogeneous, yet so fitted to each other that they 
ail think and labour alike. Europe is inevitably hastening 
to become what China is. In her we may see what we 
shall be like %vhen we are old. 

A great commnnity, aiming to govern itself by intellect 
rather than by coercion, is a spectacle worthy of admira- 
tion, even though the mode by which it endeavours to 
accomplish its object is plainly inadequate. Brute force 
holds communities together as an iron nail binds 
gofirameu? pieces of wood by the compression it makes — 
by force and ^ Compression depending on the force with 
m c igaice. hammered in. It also holds 

more tenaciously if a little rusted with age. But intelli- 
gence binds like a screw. The things it has to unite 
must be carefully adjusted to its thread. It must be 
gently turned, not driven, and so it retains the consenting 
parts firmly together. 

Notwithstanding the imperfections of a system founded 
on such a faulty basis, that great communit}?” has accom- 
plished what many consider to be the object of states- 
manship, They think that it should be permanence in 
Institutions. But permanence is only, in an apparent 
sense, the object of good statesmanshi];) ; progression, in 
accordance with the natural tendency, is the real one. 
The successive steps of such a progression follow one 
another so imperceptibly that there is a delusive appear- 
ance of permanence. Man is so constituted that he is 
never aware of continuous motion. Abrupt variations 
alone impress his attention. 

Forms of government, therefore, are of moment, though 
not in the manner commonly supposed. Their value in- 
creases in proportion as they permit or encourage the 
natural tendency for development to be satisfied. 

While Asia has thus fuimished an example of the effects 
of a national organization of intellect, Europe, on a smaller 
scale, has presented an illustration of the same kind. The 
A similar ex- System Opened, in its special circumstances, 

ample in the a way for talent. It maintained an intellectual 
case of Italy, organization for tliose w^ho were within its pale, 
irrespective of wealth or birth, t was no objection that 
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the greatest churchman frequently came from the lowest 
walks of life. And that organization sustained it in spite 
of the opposition of external circumstances for several cen- 
turies after its supernatural and ostensible basis had com- 
pletely decayed away. 

Whatever maybe the facts under which, in the different 
countries of Europe, such an organization takes place, or 
the political forms guiding it, the basis it must 


rest upon is universal, and, if necessary, com- 


Europe to uni- 

pulsory education. In the more enlightened ver^sai educa- 
places the movement has already nearly reached 
that point. Already it is an accepted doctrine that the 
state, as well as the parent, has rights in a child and that 
it may insist on education; conversely also, that every 
child has a claim upon the government for good instruction. 
After providing in the most liberal manner for that, free 
countries have but one thing more to do for the accomplish- 
ment of the rest. 


That one thing is to secure intellectual freedom as com- 
pletely as the rights of property and personal liberty have 
been already secured. Philosophical opiinions jsrecessity of 
and scientific discoveries are entitled to be judged intellectual 
of by their truth, not by their relation to exist- 
ing interests. The motion of the eai'th round the sun, the 
antiquity of the globe, the origin of species, are doctrines 
which have had to force their way in the manner described 
in this book, not against philosophical opposition, but 
opposition of a totally different nature. And yet the in- 
terests which resisted them so strenuotisly have received 
no damage from their establishment beyond that consequent 
on the discredit of having so resisted them. 

There is no literary crime greater than that of exciting 
a social, and especially a theological odium against ideas 
that are purely scientific, none against which the dis- 
approval of every educated man ought to be more strongly 
expressed. The republic of letters owes it to its own 
dignity to tolerate no longer offences of that kind. 

To such an organization of their national intellect, and 
to giving it a political control, the countries The future 
of Europe are thus rapidly advancing. They of Europe, 

are hastening to satisfy their instinctive tendency. The 
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special form in wHch they will embody their intentions 
must, of course, depend to a great degree on the political 
forms under which they have passed their lives, modified 
by that approach to homogeneousness which arises from 
increased intercommunication. The canal system, so won- 
derfully developed in China, exerted no little infiueiice in 
that respect — an influence, however, not to be compared 
with that which must be the result of the rail-way system 
of Europe. 

In an all-important particular the prospect of Europe 
y „ ^ is bright. China is passing through the last 
ness com- stage of oivil life in the cheeiiessness of Biiddh- 
th ism ; Europe approaches it through Christianity, 
a 0 ma. benovolence cannot fail to yield a 

better fruit than unsocial pride. There is a fairer hope 
for nations animated by a sincere religious sentiment, 
who, whatever their political history may have been, have 
always agreed in this, that they wore devout, than for a 
people who dedicate themselves to a selfish pursuit of 
material advantages, who have lost all belief in a future, 
and are living wdthout any God. 


I have now come to the end of a work which has occupied 
me for many years, and which I submit, with many mis- 
givings as to its execution, to the indulgent consideration 
of the public. These pages will not have been written in 
vain if the facts they present impress the reader, as they 
have impressed the author, with a conviction that the 
civilization of Europe has not taken place fortuitously, but 
in a definite manner, and Tinder the control of natural law ; 
that the procession of nations does not move forward like 
a dream, without reason or order, but that there is a pre- 
determined, a solemn march, in which all must join, ever 
moving, ever resistlessiy advancing, encountering and en- 
during an inevitable succession of events ; that individual 
life and its advancement through successive stages is the 
model of social life and its secular variations. 

I have asserted the control of natural law in the shaping 
of human affairs — a control not inconsistent with free-'r^flil 
any more than the unavoidable passage of an individual 
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as he advances to maturity and declines in old age is in- 
consistent witli Ms voluntary actions; that higher law 
limits our movements to a certain direction, and guides 
them in a certain way. As the Stoics of old used to say, 
an acorn may lie tf)rpid in the ground, unable to exert its 
living force, until i fc receives warmth, and moisture, auQ? 
other things needful for its germination ; when it grows, 
it may put forth one bud here and another bud there ; the 
wind may bend one branch, the frost blight another ; the 
innate vitality of the tree may struggle against adverse 
conditions or luxuriate in those that are congenial ; but, 
whatever the circumstances may he, there is an overruling 
power for ever constraining and modelling it. The acorn 
can only produce an oak. 

The application of this principle to human societies is 
completely established by a scientific study of their history ; 
and the more extensive and profound that study, the better 
shall we he able to distinguish the invariable law in the 
midst of the varying events. But that once thoroughly 
appreciated, we have gained a philosopMoal guide for the 
interpretation of the past acts of nations, and a prophetic 
monitor of their future, so far as prophecy is possible in 
human affairs. 
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JEschylus condemned to death for 
blasphemy, but saved by his bro- 
ther Aminias, i. 50. 
iEsculapius, the father of Greek 
medicine, s. 393. 
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ilffirnty, first employed in \i> modern 
acceptation by Aibertus Magnus, 
ii. 153. 

ifrica, circumnavigation of, by the 
ships of Pharaoh Necho, i. 78. 
Conquered by the Arabs, i. 333. 
Effects of the loss of, on Italy, i. 350. 
Circumnavigation of, by Vasco de 
Gama, ii. 168. 

Age of the earth, problem of, ii. 294. 

Proofs of, ii. 334. 

Age of Faith, Greek, i. 143. 

Its problems, i, 217. 

European, i. 308, 

In the East, end of, i. 326. 

In the West, i. 349; ii. 1, 27, 77, 
105. 

Its literary condition, ii. 128. 
Results of, in England, ii. 229. 
Contrast of, and age of Reason, ii. 
389. 

Age of Greek decrepitude, i. 207. 

Age of Inquiry, Greek, its solutions, 
1217. 

History of, European, i. 239, 265. 
Age of Reason, Greek, its problems, i. 
221 . 

Approach of, ii. 151, 190. 

History of, ii. 252, 29 4 
Age of Reason, Greek, i. 171. 

Ages, duration of Greek, i, 222. 

Ages of life of man, i. 14, 

Of intellectual progress of Europe, 
i. 19. 

AlgazzalFs, of life of man, ii. 52. 
Each has its own logic, ii. 192. 
Agriculture in a rainless country, 

i. 85, 

Air, modern discoveries of the rela- 
tions of, i. 102. 

AijK-la-Ohapelle, adorned by Chario- 
raagne, i. 373. 

Aiznadin, battle of, i. 335, 

AI Abbas, a Moorish writer on botany, 

ii. 39. 

Alarm, capture of Rome by, i. 300. 
Albategnius discovers the motion of 
the sun’s apogee, i. 325. 
Determines the length of u.f 
year, ii. 41. 


Al Beithar, a Moorish writei* on 
botany, ii. 39, 

Aibertus Magnus constructs a brazen 
man, it 116. 

His extensive acquirements, ii. 153. 

Alberuni, a Moorish writer on gems, 
n.39. 

Albigensian revolt, ii. 147. 

Albucasis, a skilful surgeon of Cor- 
dova, ii. 39. 

Alby, edict of Council of, against the 
Jewish physicians, ii. 125. 

Al-Cawthor, river of, mentioned in 
the Koran, i. 346, 

Alchemists, Saracenic, i. 409. 

Alchemists, minor, of England, 
France, and Germany, ii. 155. 

Alchemy, theory and object of, i. 406, 

Aicuin, a Benedictine monk, founded 
the University of Paris, i. 437. 

Alemanni, Christianized at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, i. 365. 

Alexander, Bishop of Constantinople, 
his controversy with Arius, i, 
285. 

Alexander II, excommunicates the 
Bishop of Milan, ii. 17. 

Alexander IV., Pope, he endeavours 
to destroy the << Everlasting 
Gospel,” ii, 78. 

Alexander of Aphrodisais, his prin- 
ciples and tendencies, i. 259, 

Alexander the Great, his invasion of 
Persia, i. 171. 

His chax’acter, i. 174. 

Alexandria, foundation of, i. 173. 

Political state of, i. 200, 

Decline of the school of, i. 204. 

Description of, i. 323. 

Its capture, i. 334. 

“ Alexiad ” of Anna Comnena, ii. 59. 

Algazzali, his writings and doctrines, 
ii. 50. 

Alhakem, Khalif, his extensive library, 

Alhazen discovers atmospheric refrac- 
tion, ii.42. 

Review of, ii. 45. 

His conclusions on the extent of 
the atmosphere confirmed, ii. 367 
2d2 
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AH, believed by the Shiites to be an 
incarnation of God, i. 347. 

His patronage of literature carried 
out by his successors, ii. 36. 

Alineations, employed by Hipparchus 
in making a register of the stars, 
i 202. 

Alliacus, Cardinal, the five memoirs 
of, ii. 254. 

Almagest, of Ptolemy, description of, 
i. 203. 

Translated by Arcrrboes, ii. 67. 

Almaimon, his ictter to the Emperor 
Theopbilus, ii. 40. 

Determines the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, ii, 41. 

Also the size of the earth, ii. 41, 

IHs accuracy confirmed by the 
measurements of Kernel, ii. 255. 

Almnnsor patronizes loanied men ir- 
respective of thtur religions 
opinions, i. 336. 

Alps, upheaval of, i, SI. 

Al-Sirat bridge, spoken of in the 
Koran, i. 346. 

Aiwa lid L, Khalif, prohibits the use 
of Greek, i. 339. 

Amadeus, elected “ Pope Felix ii. 
103, 

Amber brought from the Baltic, i. 
46. 

Supposed by Thales to possess a 
Hring soul, i. 97. 

Its electrical power imputed to a 
soul residing in it, i. 100. 

Study of its phenomena has led to 
important results, ii. 376. 

Ambrose of Milan converts St, Augus- 
tine, i. 304. 

Apology for the impostures prac- 
tised by, i. 313. ! 

Ambrose Pard lays the foundation of 
modern surgery, ii. 285, 

America, persecutions practised in, ii. 
117. 

Discovery of, ii. 163, 

Where name first occurs, ii, 163. 

Crime of Spain in, ii. 188 , 

Antiquity of its civilization, ii.- 
189. 


I America, United States of, separation 
of Church and State in, ii. 143, 
227. 

Opportune occurrence of the Kevo- 
lution, ii. 150. 

Culmination of the Eeformation m, 
ii. 226. 

American tragedy, ii. 166, 

Ammon, St., wonder related of, i. 
427. 

Ammonias Saccas, reputed author of 
the doctrines of Neo-Platonism, 

i. 211. 

Amrou, the Mohammedan general, 
takes Alexandria, i. 333. 

Amulets, whence their supposed 
power derived, i. 403. 

Anabaptists, number of, put to death, 

ii. 226. 

Analogy of Greek and Indian Philo- 
sophy, i. 210, 

Analysis, higher, commencement of 
the, i. 134. 

Political dangers of, i. 139, 

Anaxagoras condemned to death for 
impietj”, i. 50. 

His doctrines, i. 108, 

Persecution and death of, 110. 

Ana.\'imander of Miletus, his doctrines, 
i. 103. . j 

Originates cosmogony and biologv,. 
i. 107. 

Anaximenes of Miletus holds the doc-, 
trine that air is the first prin- 
ciple, i. 98. 

Anchorets, number of, i. 432, 

Animals, Veda doctrine of use of, i. 6L 

Are localized as well as plants, ii, 
309. 

Order of succession of, ii, 321. 

Animals, cold and hot-blooded, ii. 
332, 

Characteristics of, ii. 339. 

In lower tribes of, movements are 
automatic, ii. 349. 

Their instinctive and mtellectual 
apparatus, ii. 351, 

Their nature, ii, 363. 

Analogy between, and Man, ii. 
364. 
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Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
takes part in the dispute between 
the realists and nominalists, ii, 12. 

Anthony, St., a grazing hermit, i. 
427. 

Delusions of, i. 429. 

Anthropocentric stage of thought;, >. 
36 . 

Ideas, prominence of, i. 64. 

Ruin of, ii. 279. ! 

Philosophy, review of, ii. 287. 

Antimony, its uses, and origin of its 
name, ii. 156. 

Antiochns of Ascalcn, founder of the 
fourth Academy, i. 170. 

Antiochus, King of Syria, cedes his 
European possessions to Rome, i. 
246. 

Antisthenes, founder of the Cynical 
School, i. 149. 

Antonina, wife of Belisarius, her cruel 
treatment of Sylverius, i. 354. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, Emperoi’, 
his acknowledgments to Epic- 
tetus, i. 259. 

Antonio de Dominis, outrage on the 
body of, ii. 225. 

Apennines, upheaval of, i. 31. 

Apocalypse, comments on, ii. 78, 

Apollonius Pergseus, the writings 

i. 201. i 

His geometry underrated by Ihi- 
tristicism, i. 316. 

Apollonius of Tyana aids in the intro- 
duction of Orientalism, i. 210, 

Wonders related of, ii, 115. 

Aquinas, Thomas, a Dominican, the 
rival of Duns Scotus, ii. 14. 

Sojourns with Albertus Magnus, U. 
116. 

Arabian Influence, importance of, 
i, 383. 

Sorcery, i. 390. 

School system, ii. 36. 

Practical science, ii. 38. 

Medicine and surgery, ii, 39 

Astronomy, ii. 41. 

Practical art, ii. 43. 

Commerce, ii. 43. 

Numerals, ii. 49 


Arabs cultivate learning, i. 335. 

Rapidity of their intellectual de- 
velopment, i. 336. 

Invade Spain, ii, 28. 

Arabs, civilization and refinement of 
Spanish, ii. 30, 

Introduce the manufacture of cot- 
ton into Europe, ii. 386. 

Invent cotton paper, and the print- 
ing of calico by wooden blocks, 
ii. 386. 

Arautius, a distinguished anatomist, 
ii. 284. 

Arcesilaus, founder of the Middle 
Academy, i, 169. 

Archimedes, the writings of, i. 194. 

His mechanical inventions held in 
contempt by Patristicism, i. 316. 

Arctinus, his poems hedd in venera- 
tion, i. 51, 

Arddha Chiddi, the founder of Buddh- 
ism, life of, i. 66. 

Argonautic voyage, object of, i. 41. 

its real nature, i. 45. 

Ariminium, Council of, i. 289. 

Aristarchus attempts to ascertain the 
suns distance, i. 199. 

Aristippus, the founder of the 
Cyreuaic School, i. 149. 

Aristotle keeps a druggist's shop in 
Athens, i. 129, 397. 

Biography of, i. 176. 

His works translated into Arabic, 

^ i. 402. 

Aristotelism compared with Platonism 
i. 177. 

Arithmetic, Indian, ii.40. 

Aldus, his heresy, i. 285. 

His death, i. 288. 

Political results of his heresy, i, 
326. 

Arnold of Brescia, murder of, ii, 25. 

Arnold de Villa Nova, biographical 
sketch of, ii. 130. 

Art, Black, i. 404. 

Artesian Wells, ii. 301. 

Articulata, anatomy of, ii. 350. 

Asclepions, effect of the destruction 
of, i. 387. 

Nature and organization of, i. 393. 
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Aseilitts discovers the lacteals, ii 
285» 

Asoha, King, patronizes Buddhism, i. 
67, 

Aspasia, history of, significant, i. 132, 

Astrolabe, known to the Saracens, ii. 
42, 

Astronomical refraction, understood 
by Alhazen, ii. 4(3, 

Astronomy, primitive, i. 39. 

Passes beyond the fetich stage, i. 

100 . 

Of Eratosthenes, i, 199. 

How she takes her revenge on the 
Church, i. 360. 

The intellectual impulse makes its 
attack through, ii, 133. 

Astronomy affords illustration of the 
magnitude and age of the world, 
ii. 278. 

Athanasius rebels against the Emperor 
Constantine, i. 289. 

First introduces monasticism into 
Italy, i. 433. 

Athene, statues of, i. 61, 

Athens, her progress in art, i, 132. 

Athens, her philosophy, i. 133, 

Her fall, ii, 109. 

Atlantic, first voyage across, ii. 162. 

Atmosphere, height of, determined 
by Alhazen, ii. 47. 

Effects of light on, ii. 320, 

The phenomena and properties of, 
ii. 367. 

Atomic theory, suggested by Demo* 
critus, i. 125. 

Attains, King of Pergamus, effect of 
his bequests to Rome, i. 247. 

Attila, King of the Huns, “the 
scourge of God,” invades Africa, 
i. 350. 

Augsburg, Diet of, ii. 211. 

Augustine, St., causes Pelagius to be 
expelled from Africa, i. 294, 

Writes the “City of God,” i. 301. 

Character of that work, i, 304. 

Denies the possibility of the Anti- 
podes, i. 315. 

His notion of the Tirgin, i. 361. 

On spontaneous generation, ii. 329, 


Auricular confession, introduction ol 
ii. 65. 

“Ausculta Fill,” Papal bull of, ii. 83. 

Australian, how affected by physical 
circumstances, i, 26. 

Avenzoar, a Moorish writer on phas 
raacy, ii. 39. , 

Averrhoes, of Cordova, the chief con> 
mentator on Aristotle, ii, 39. 

His theory of the soul, ii. 193. 

Confounded force with the psychica 
principle, ii. 343. 

His erroneous view of man, ii. 357, 

Avicenna, the geological views of, i. 
411. 

A physician and philosopher, ii. 39. 

Avignon, Papacy removed to, ii. 86, 

Voluptuousness of, ii. 95. 

Papacy leaves, ii. 96. 

Azof, Sea of, dependency of the Medi- 
terranean, i. 28, 

Babylonian, extent of astronomical 
observations, i. 192. 

Bacon, Lord, nature of his philosophy, 
ii. 258. 

Bacon, Roger, titles of his works, ii, 

120 . 

Is the friend of the Pope, ii. 132, 

His history and his discoveries, ii 
153. 

Baconian philosophy, its principles un« 
derstood and carried into practice 
eighteen hundred years befo‘'a 
Bacon was born, ii. 175. 

Bactrian empire, European ideas tran> 
mitted through, i. 45. 

Badbee, John, the second English mar- 
tyr, denies transubstantiation, ii. 
99. 

Bagdad, Khalifs of, patronize learning, 

I. 335, 

Its university founded by the Khaiif 
A1 Raschid, i. 402. 

Baghavat Gita, i. 65. 

Baines on the extent of the cotton 
manufacture, ii. 386. 

Bajazet, defeats Sigismund, King of 
Hungary, at the battle of Nico- 
polis, ii, 106. 
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Bernardini, Peter, the father of St 
Francis, ii. 64. 

Bertha, Queen of Kent, assists in the 
conversion of England to Christi- 
anity, i. 366. 

Beziex's, the capture of, by Abbot Ar- 
nold, ii. 62. 

Council of, opposes the Jewish phy- 
sicians, ii. 125. 

Bible, ti'anslated into Latin by Je- 
rome, i. 306. 

Its superiority to the Koran, i. 343. 

Translated into English by Wick- 
liffe, ii. 99. 

Its character and general circula- 
tion, ii. 224. 

Biology originates with Anaximander, 

i. 107. 

Birds, migration of, i. 6, 

Bishops, rivalries of the three, i. 298. 

Their fate, i. 306. 

Accusation of House of Commons 
against the English, ii. 235, 

Their reply, ii. 236. 

Black Art sprang from Chaldee no- 
tions, i. 404. 

Black Sea, a dependency of the Medi- 
teiTanean, i. 28. 

Bleaching by chlorine, ii. 386. 

Blood admixture, effect of, i. 15. 

Degeneration, its effect, ii. 144. 

Boccaccio obtains a professorship foi 
Leontius Pilatus, ii. 194. 

Bodin’s, “ De Republica,” i. 6. 

Boethius falls a victim to the wrath 
of Theodoric, i. 353. 

His character, i. 358. 

Boilman, Tom, origin of the nickname, 

ii. 244. 

Boniface VIII., Pope, Benedetto 
Gaetani/’ his quarrel with the 
Colonnas, ii. 80. 

Boniface of Savoy, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, his rapacity, ii. 75. 

Boniface, an English missionary of 
the seventh century, i. 366, 

Books, longevity of, ii. 201. 

Borelli on circular motion, ii. 272. 

Applies mathematics to muscular 
movement, ii. 286. 


Balance of Wisdom,’^ probably writ- 
ten by Alhazen, ii. 47. 

Balboa discovers the Great South Sea, 
ii. 174. 

Ball, John, his pi’eaching an index of 
the state of the times, ii. 148. 

Balthazar Cossa, Pope John XXIIL, 
ii. 98. 

Barbarians, Northern, their influence 
on civilization in Italy, i. 41o. 

Barbarossa, Frederick, surrenders Ar- 
nold of Brescia to the Church, li. 


Barsumas assists in the murder of the 
Bishop of Constantinople, i. 297. 
Basil Valentine introduces antimony, 
ii. 156. 

Basil, St., Bishop of Caesarea, founder 
of the Basilean order of monks, 


Basle, Council of, ii. 102. 

Bavarians, Christianized, i. 365. 

“ Beatific Vision,’* questioned by John 
XXII., ii. 94. 

Beecher introduced the phlogistic the- 
ory, ii. 286. 

Bechil, the discoverer of phosphorus, 

i. 410. 

Belgrade, taken by S oilman the Mag- 
nificent, ii. 109. 

Belisarius reconquers Africa, i, 327. 

Captures Rome, i. 350. 

Benedetto Gaetani, Cardinal, his parti- 
cipation in causing the abdication 
of Peter Morrone, Celestine V., 

ii. 80. 

Benedict, St., miracles related of, i. 
435. 

Benedictines, their numbers, i. 436. 
Ben Ezra, his numerous acquirements, 
ii, 123. 

Berengar of Tours, opinions of, ii, 

10 . 

Many of his doctrines embraced by 
Wickliffe, ii. 98. 

Berkeley, his doctrine on the exist- 
ence of matter, i. 231. 

Bernard of Clairvaux stimulates the 
second Crusade, ii. 24, 

Bernard, St., attacks Abelard, ii. 11. 
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Cabot, Sebastian, rediscovers New- 
foundland, and attempts to find a 
north-west passage to China, ii„ 
174. 

Cabral discovers Brazil, ii. I74 

Cadesia, effect of the battle of. i. 
335. ’ 

Csesalpinus first gives a classification 
of plants, ii. 390. 

CcGsar becomes master of the world i 
248. ' 

Calico printing, antiquity of the art, 

^ and how improved, ii. 386. 

Caligula, Emperor, an adept in al- 
chemy, i. 407. 

Calixtus 111, Pope, issues his fulmi- 
nations against Halley’s comet, 
ii. 253. 

Callimachus, author of a treatise on 
birds, and a poet, i. 201. 

Callisthenes accompanies Alexander 
172 campaigns, i. 

Is hanged by his orders, i. 174. 

Transmits ■ • - 


Bradley detei*mines the velocity of 
direct stellar light, ii. 299. 

Brahman, how regarded according to 
the Institutes of Menu, i. 63. 

Attempted to reconcile ancient tra- 
ditions with modern pSlosophical 
discoveries, ii. 335. 

Brain, functions, ii. 351, 

B^akspeur, Nicholas, afterwards Pope 
Adrian IV., ii. 25. 

Brown, discoverer of the quinary 
arrangement of flowers, ii. 286. 

Brindley, a millwright’s apprentice, ii. 
385, 

His engineering triumph in the 
construction of canals, ii. 387. 

Bruchion, the library in, i. 318. 

Bruno, Giordano, teaches the helio- 
centric theory, ii. 257. 

Is burnt as a heretic, ii. 258. 

Brutes, why supposed by Diogenes to 
be incapable of thought, I 102. 

Buddhism, its rise, i. 65. 

The organisation of, i. 67. 

Its fundamental principle, 2. 68. 

Its views of the nature of man, i 
70. ' 

Philosophical estimate of, i. .72. 

Bulgarians converted by a picture, 1. 
367. 

Bunsen, his estimate of Eusebius’^ 
chronology, i. 198. 

Bunyan, John, his writings surpass 


to Aristotle records! 
of astronomical observations, i. 
192. 

Calvin establishes a new I’clicfious 
sect, ii. 211. 

Causes Servetus to be burnt as a 
heretic, ii. 225. 

Calydonian boar, hide of, pi’eserved as 
areiic, i. 51. 

Cambyses conquers Egypt, i. 79 
186. 

Canal of Egypt, reopened by Necho, i, 
78. 

A warning from the oracle of 
Amun causes Necho to stop the 
construction of, i, 93. 

Cleared again from sand, i. 325. 

Canals the precursors of railways, ii, 
387. 

Of China, their influence, ii, 400. 

Cannibalism of Europe, i, 32. 

Canonic of Epicurus, imperfection ofl 
i. 167. ’ 

Canosa, scene at, the King of Ger- 
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Cape of Good Hope, doubled by Vasco 
de Gama, ii, 168. 

First made kuown in Europe by the 
Jews, ii. 175. 

Caracalla, alluded to in the reply of 
the Christians to the Pagans, i. 
302. 

Carat, ite derivation and signification, 

Caraeades, the foundei* of the New 
Academy, his doctrines, i. 169. 

Carthage, description of, i. 129. 

Its conquest contemplated by Alex- 
ander the Great, i. 174. 

Most effectually controlled by inva- 
ding Africa, i. 245. 

Heraclius contemplates making it 
the metropolis of the Eastern em- 
pire, i. 329. 

Carthage stormed and destroyed by 
Hassan, i. 334. 

Carthaginian commerce, nature, and 
extent of, i. 130. 

** Carolinian Books ** published by 

Charlemagne, against image wor- 
ship, i. 372. 

Caspian and Dead Seas, level of, ii. 
306. 

CastelH assists in the verification of 
the laws of motion, ii. 271. 

Creates hydraulics, ii. 285, 

Lays the foundation of hydraulics, 
ii. 390. 

Casuistry, development of, ii. 66, 

Catalogue of stars contained in the Al- 
magest of Ptolemy, i. 203. 

Gatasterisims of Eratosthenes, i. 196. 

Catastrophe, insufficiency of a single, 
ii. 316. 

Doctrine of, ii. 323. 

Cato causes Carneades to be expelled 
from Pome, i. 164. 

Celibacy of clergy insisted on by the 
monks, i. 426. 

Necessity of, ii. 16. 

Celt, sorcery of the, i. 34. 

Cerebral sight, important religious 
result of, i. 430, 

Cerinthus, his opinion of the nature 
of Christ, i. 270. | 


Chadizah, the wife of Mohammed, i, 
330, 337. 

Chakia Mouni, meaning of the name, 
i. 67. 

The founder of Buddhism, i. 342. 

Chalcedon, Council of, i. 297. 

It determines the relation of the 
two natures of Christ, i. 299. 

Chaldee notions give rise to the black 
art, i. 404. ♦ 

Chdlons, battle of, i. 350. 

Charlemagne, his influence in the con- 
version of Europe, i. 364. 


Disapproves of idolatry, i. 368. 

Developes the policy of his fathei 
Pepin, i. 371. 

Is crowned Emperor of the West, 
i. 371. 

The immorality of his private life, 
i. 374. 

Charles Martel gains the battle of 
Tours, i. 368. 

His relations to the Church, i. 360. 

Pope Gregory III. seeks his aid, i. 
423. 

Charms, the source of their supposed 
power, i. 403. 

Chemistiy, fetichism of, i. 101, 

Pythagorean, i. 116. 

Scientific, cultivated by the Arabs, 
1 408* 

Chemistry, progress of, ii. 374. 

Chilperic II. permitted to retain his 
title, i. 369. 

Chilperic III, deposed and shut up 
in the convent of St. Omer, i, 

^ 370. 

China, her policy, ii. 395. 

Chinese Buddhism, i. 72, 74. 

Chosroes 11., his successes, i. 328. 

The effect of his wars on commerce, 
i. 337. 

Christian reply to the accusation of 
the Pagans, i. 301. 

Christianity, influence of Roman, i. 
241. 

Debased in Rome, L 264r, 

Distinction between, and ecclesi* 
astical organizations, i. 267, 


Its first organization, i. 269. 
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Christianity, three modifications of, i. 

271. 

Judaic, i. 271. 

Gnostic, i* 27S. 

Platonic, L 273. 

Spreads from Syria, i. 274. 

imtagonizes imperialism, i. 275. 

Its persecutions, i. 277. 

Hellenized, i, 290, 

#agaiiization of, i. 309* 

Expelled from Palestine, Asia Mi- 
nor, Egypt, and Carthage, i. 332. 

Paganisms of, i. 359. 

Allied to art, i. 359. 

Chronology of Eratosthenes, i, 197. 

Church, Greek and Latin, i. 29 1. 

Effects of union of, and State, i. 
377. 

What she had done, ii. 145. 

Services, their influence on the 
people, ii. 202. 

Separation of, and State, ii. 227, 

Cicero, his opinions and principles, i. 
258. 

Cimbri, cause of their inyasion, i. 30. 

Cipher, its derivation and meaning, 
ii. 40. 

Alluded to by Pope Sylvester, ii. 49. 

Circle, the quadrature of, treated by 
Archimedes, i 194. 

Circumnavigation of Africa, why un- 
dertaken by the Egyptian Kings, 
L78. 

Its repetition contemplated by Alex- 
ander, i. 173. 

Of the earth, ii. 172. 

Results of, ii. 173. 

Circumstances, how far man is the 
creature of, i. 389. 

Clemeut Y., Pope, takes up his resi- 
dence at Avignon, ii. 86. 

Clement of Alexandria, his invective 
against the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, i. 358. 

Gleomedes, an astronomer of Alexan- 
dria, i. 202. 

Cleopatra, the last of the Ptolemies, i. 
200 . 

Is presented with one of the Alex- 
andrian libraries, i, 318 



Clergy, responsible for the massacre at 
Thessaionica, i, 313. 

Support the delusion of superna- 
turalism, ii. 113. 

American, ii. 227. 

English accused by the Commons, 
ii. 235. 

Discipline Act, ii. 237. 

Degraded condition of the lower, in 
England, ii. 242, 

Clericis Laicos,” bull issued by Pope 
Boniface, ii. 82. 

Clermont, Council of, authorizes tlie 
First Crusade, ii, 21. 

Climacus, John, author of “ Ladder of 
Paradise,” ii. 59. 

Climates, in time and place, ii. 317. 

Clotilda, Queen of the Franks, counsels 
her husband Clovis, i. 365. 

Clouds and their nomenclature, ii. 

373. 

Cnidos, medical school of, i. 396. 

Gnudesuya, aqueduct of, ii. 186. 

Coal period, ii. 320. 

Its botany, ii. 332. 

Cobham, Lord, hanged for heresy and 
treason, ii. 99. 

Cochlea, its function, i. 5. 

Ccenobitism succeeds Eremitism, i, 

432. 

Coffee-houses, their political and 
social importance, ii, 249. 

Coinage, its adulteration, i. 251. 

Goiter creates pathological anatomy, 

ii. 285. r 

Gold, influence of, on man, i. 28. 

Colleges founded by the Jews, i, 402, 
ii, 121. 

Colonial system, origin of Greek, 

128. 

Colonies, Greek, essentially weak, 

113. 

Philosophical influence of, i, 128. 

Coionnas, their quarrel with Pope 
Boniface, ii. 80. 

Colossus of Rameses II., its great an-^i- 
quity, i. 87. 

Colours of rainbow, ii. 379. 

Columban, a missionary of the sixth 
century, i. 366 
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€olumlus, his early life, ii. 159. 

Is confuted by the Council of Sala- 
manca, ii, 161. 

His voyage across the Atlantic, ii. 
162. 

Discovery of America, ii. 163, 

Commerce, development of Mediter* 
ranean, i. 45, 

Favourable to the spread of new 
ideas, i, 127. 

Commerce, many of the devices of 
modern, known to the Carthagi- 
nians, i. 130. 

Communities, nature of progress of, i. 

12 . 

Comnena, Anna, ** Alexiad ” of, ii. 


Copais, tunnel of, i. 32, 

Copernican system, condemned by the 
Inquisition, ii. 263. 

Theory of, rectified, ii. 268. 

Copernicus, the works of, ii. 255. 

His doctrine, ii. 256. 

Copronymus the Iconoclast, i. 413, 

Cordova, description of, ii. 30. 

Corinth, mechanical art reached its 
perfection in, i, 132, 

Her fall, ii, 109. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, his argument 
against the sphericity of the 
earth, ii, 159. 

Cosmo de’ Medici, ii. 192, 

Cosmogony, originates with Anaxi- 
mander, i. 107. 

Of Anaxagoras, i. 109. 

Of Pythagoras, i, 115, 

Cotton manufacture, ii. 385. 

Councils, their obiect and nature, i. 
236. 

Are not infallible, i. 297. 

Creations and extinctions, cause of, 

; ii. 311, 

Criterion of truth, existence 
doubted by Anaxagoras, i. 110, 

One of the problems of Greek philo- 
sophy^ i. 230. 

Kemarks on, i. 232. 

A practical one exists, i. 235. 

Criticism, effect of philosophical, i. 
46. 

Kise of, ii. 190. 

Effect of, on literature and religion, 
ii. 224. 

Cross, the true, discovered, i. 309. 

Crotona, a Greek colonial city, i. 1 11. 

Its extent, i. 128, 

Crusades, origin of, ii. 20. 

The first, ii, 22, 

Political result of, ii. 23. 

Atrocities in the South of France, 
ii. 62. 

Effect of, ii. 135. 

Ctesiphon, the metropolis of Persia, 
sack of, i. 335. 

Cuvier, his doctrine of the permanence 
of species, ii. 326. 

His remark on vivisection, ii. 349. 


Condillac, his theory of memory and 
comparison, i, 232. 

Conon of Alexandria, i. 194. 

Constance, Council of, ii. 99. 

Constantine the Great, the success of 
his policy, i. 277. 

Influence of the reign of, i. 278. 

Removes the meti'opolis, i. 279. 

His tendencies to Paganism, i. 280. 

His relations to the Church, i, 281, 

His policy, i. 282. 

Conversion and death, i, 283. 

Attempts to check the Arian con- 
troversy, i. 286. 

Denounces Arius as a heretic, i. 


Constantine, Pope, an usurper, his 
cruel treatment, i. 378. 

Constantine Copronymus, his icono- 
clastic policy, i. 418. 

Constantine Palaeologogus, the last of 
the Roman Emperors, ii. 108. 

Constantinople, Council of, i. 419. 

Determines that Son and Holy 
Spirit are equal to the Father, i. 
299, 

The seventh general, held at, i, 
419. 

Sack of, ii. 56. 

Its literatui’e, ii. 58 

Siege of, by the Turks, ii. 107. 

Fall of, ii, 108, 

Convocation, charges against, ii, 235, 
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Cuzco, the metropolis of Peru, de- 
scription of, ii. 181. 

Cycle of life, i. 233, 

Cyclopean structures, L 32. 

Cynical school, i. 149, 

Cyprian, his complaints against the 
clergy and confessors, i. 358. 
Cyprian, *St., his remarks at the 
Council of Carthage, i. 291. 
Cyprus taken by the Saracens, i. 335. 
Cyrenaic school, i. 149. 

Cyril, St., his acts, i. 321. 

An ecclesiastical demagogue, u 391. 


Didymus, wonderM taciturnity re 
lated of, i. 427. 

Diodes, a writer on hygiene and 
gymnastics, i. 397. 

Diocletian, state of things under, i. 276, 
Diogenes of Apolionia developes the 
doctrines of Anaximenes, i. 99. 
Diogenes of Sinope extends the doc- 
trines of Cynicism, i. 149. 
Dioscorus, Bishop of Alexandria, de- 
posed by the Council of Chal- 
cedon, i. 297. 

Djnfar, or Geber, an Arabian chemist, 
describes nitric acid and aqua 
regia, i. 410. 

Daill4, his estimate of the Fathers, Djondesabour, medical college of, 
ii* 225. founded by the Nestorians and 

Damascus taken, i. 334 Jews, i, 391. 

Damasiis, riots at the election of, i. Patronized by the Khalif Ai Ras- 
292. chid, i. 402. 

Damiani, Peter, his charges against Docetes, their ideas of the nature of 
the priests of Milan, ii. 7,- . . Christ, i. 270. 

Death, mterstitial, i. 14. Dogmatists, their theory of the treat- 

Defender of Peace, nature of the ment of disease, i. 399. 

work, ii. 93. Dominic, St., wonders related o% ii. 63. 

Deification, John Erigeaa on, ii. 9. Dominicans, they oppose Galileo, ii 
Deity, anthropomorphic ideas of, m 262. 

the Koran, i. 342. Donati.sts recalled from banishment 

Delos, a slave market, i. 246, by Constantine, i. 281. 

Deluges, ancient, i. 30, Drama, an index of national mental 

Delusions, of the sense, i. 230, oondition, ii. 249. 

Created by the mind, i, 429. Drapers l^hysiology quoted on cere- 

Demetrius Phalereus, his instruo- bral sight, i. 430. 

tions to collect books, i. 188. On the benefits conferred by the 

Demetrius Poliorcetes quoted, i, 166, CJmrch, ii. 145. 

Democritus asserts the unreliability On the necessitv of resorting to 
of knowledge, i. 124, - auutomy ana pnysioiog'^^ , ii. 343. 

Descartes, his theoiy of clear ideas, Dreams, Algazzali’s view "ox their 
b nature, ii. 51. 

Introduces the theory of aa ether Druids, i. 241. 
and vortices, ii. 2S5. Du Molay, burnt at the stake, ii. 92. 

Desert, influences of the, i 0. Duns Scotus, John, a Franciscan 

)estinj, Democrituses -opinion of, 1 monk, the rival of Thom<is 


ar, i. 5. 

artli, globular form of, implied I 
t he voyage of Columbus, ii. 16- 
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Earth, globular form of, prov«ii i-y 
its shadow in eclipses of lii*- 
moon, ii* 171. ’ 

Is not the immovable centre of the 
universe, ii. 254. 

Age of, ii. 278. 

Its slow cooling, ii. 301. 

Mean density of, ii. 302. 

Movement of the crust of, ii, 300. 

Development of life on, ii. 355. 

Earthquakes, ii. 302, 

Easter, dispute respecting, i. 291. 

Ebionites, their doctrine of our 
Saviour’s lineage, i. 272. 

Ebii Djani, physician to the Sultan 
Saladin, and author of a work 
on the medical topography of 
Alexandria, ii. 124. 

Ebn Junis, a Moorish astronomer, ii, 
41. 

Astronomical table of, ii. 42 

Ebn Zohr, competitor of Rascht, ii. 
123. 

Ecclesiasticism, its decline, ii. 143, 

Its downfall, ii. 284 

Eclipse, solar, predicted by Thales, i. 
97. 

Ecliptic, discovery of obliquity of, 
falsely imputed to Anaximenes, 
i. 99. 

Determined with accuracy by Al- 
maimon, ii. 41, 

Slow process of its secular A'niia,- 
tion, ii. 304. 

Ecstasy, i. 213. 

Kdessa, church of, 're-built by Mao=» 
wiyah for his Christian subjet. ts, 
i. 338. 

Edward L of England compels the 
clei'gy to pay taxes, ii. 81. 

Egypt, conquest of, byCambyses, i. 79. 

Antiquity of civilization in, i. SI. 

Pre-historic Life of, i. 81. 

Influence of, on Europe, i, 82, 

Antiquity of its monarchy, i. 84. 

Geological age of, i. 87. 

Geography and topography of, i. 87. 

Roman annexation of, i. 248. 

Egyptian ports opened, i, 77. 

Theology i, 91. 


Elcano, Sebastian de, the Lieutenant 
of Magellan, ii. 173. 

Elcatic philosophy, i. 118, 

Influence of the school, i. 220. 

Electricity, discoveries in, ii. 377. 

Electro-magnetism, ii. 378. 

Elixir of Life, i, 407. 

Effect of the search for, on medicine, 
i 411. 

Eloquence, Parliamentary, decline 
of its power, ii. 204. 

Elphinstone, quotation from, i. 64. 

Elysium, i. 36. 

Emanation, doctrine of, i. 225. 

Empedocles, biography of, i. 123. 

Empirics, their doctrine, i. 399. 

England, convei'sion of, i. 366. 

Policy of an Italian town gave an 
impress to its history, ii. 17. 

Its social condition, ii. 229. 

Condition of, at the suppression of 
the monasteries, ii, 230. 

Backward condition of, ii. 233. 

State of, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, ii, 238. 

Ephesus, Council of, called Robber 
Synod,’' i. 297. 

Determines that the two natures 
of Christ make but one person, 
i. 299. 

Epictetus, his doctrines, i. 259. 

Epicureans, modern, i. 168. 

Epicurus, the doctrine of, i. 165. 

His irreligion, i. 168. 

Epicycles and eccentrics, Hipparchus’s 
theory of, i. 202. 

Epochs of individual life, i. 14. 

Of national life, i. 19. 

Erasmus becomes alienated from the 
Reformers, ii. 225, 

Wonderful popularity of his ‘‘Col- 
loquies,” ii, 238. 

Eratosthenes, the writings and works 
of, i. 196. 

Astronomy of, i. 199. 

Eremitism, its modifications, i. 432. 

Erigena, John, a Pantheist employed 
by the Archbishop of Rheims, ii, 9 , 

Essenes, a species of the first hermits 
among the Jews, 1 . 425. ; 
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Ether, morements of, ii, S82. 

Ethical philosophy, i. 143. 

Its secondary analysis, i. 134. 

Ethics of Plato, i. 158. 

Ethnical element, deiSnition of, and 
conditions of change in, i. 12, 
Eucharist, difference of opinion about, 
ii. 210. 

FuclM of Alexandria, his various 
works, i 193. 

His reply to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
i. 398. 

Euclid of Megara, an imitator of 

Socrates, i. 148. 

Eugenius IV., Pope, dethroned by 
the Council of Basle, ji. 102. 
Eumenes, King of Pergamus, esta- 
blishes a second library in Alex- 
andria, I. 318. 

Eunapius, his opinion of Plotinus, i. 

212 . 

Eunostos, harbour of, connected by a 
^ canal with lake Mareotls, i. 323. 
Euripides tainted with heresy, i, 50. 
Europe, description of^ i. 23. 

Greatest elevation of, above the i 
sea, i. 23. I 

Terticai displacement of, i. 29. 
Conversion of, i. 365. 

Psychical change in, i. 364. 

Social condition of, after Charle- 
magne, i. 376. 

Barbarism of, ii. 27. 

Future of, ii. 392. 

European climate, modification of 
Asiatic intruders by, i, 34, 

Old religion, i. 240, 

Priesthood, i, 240. I 

Slave-trade, i. 373. 

Eusebius, his contempt of philosophy, 

Perverts chronology, i. 197. 

Is deposed, i. 297. 

His apology for the Fathers, i. 314. 
His chronology subverts that of 
Manetho and Eratosthenes, i, 316, 
His admission of his own want of 
trathfulness, i. 360, 

Eustachius distinguished by his dis- 
sections, ii. 284. 


Eutychianism, i. 296, 

“ Everlasting Gospel,’* ii. 75. 
Existence depends on physical condi- 
tions, i. 7. 

Extinction of species, cause of, i. 8. 
Extinctions and creations, law of, ii. 
311. 

Eye, arranged on refined principles 
of optics, i. 5. 

Functions of, ii, 380. 

Capabilities of the human, ii. 383. 


Fabricius ah Aquapendente discovers 
the valves in the veins, ii, 285. 

Fairies destroyed by tobacco, ii. 126. 

Faith, two kinds of, ii. 192. 

Fallopius distinguished by his dissec- 
tions, ii, 284. 

Fasting, continued, its effect on the 
mind, i. 429. 

Faustus, his accusation to Augustine, 
^ i. 310. 

Felix V,, Pope, abdicates, ii. 103. 

Felix, Bishop of Rome, excommuni- 
cated by Acacius, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, i. 352. 

Kernel establishes the true nature of 
syphilis, ii. 232, 

Measures the size of the earth, ii. 
255. 

I Fetiches supposed a panacea, i, 386. 

, Fetichism displaced by star worship, 
Im 3« 

Difficulty of early cultivators of 
philosophy to emerge from, i. 100, 
Feudal system, how it originated, i. 

376. ' 

Fire, asserted by Heraclitus to be the 
first principle, i, 104. 

Fire, liquid or Greek, used by the 
Arabs, i. 408. 

Fireworks used bv the Arabs, i. 

408. ’ 

Flagellants, their origin, ii, 76. 
Flavianus, Bishop of Constantinople, 
deposed, i. 297. 

Florence, the Academy of Athens re- 
vived in the Medicean gardens 
of, ii. 193. 
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Florentine Academicians erroneously 
suppose water to be incompres- 
sible, ii. 372, 

Originate correct notions of tbe 
radiation of heat, ii. 383. 

Show that dark heat may be re- 
Hected by mirrors, ii. 390. 

Floreatius, a priest, attempts to poison 
St. Benedict, i. 435. 

Food, location of animals controlled 
by, ii. 310. 

Its nature, ii. 341. 

Force, animal, its source, ii. 339. 

Formosus, Pope, converted the Bul- 
garians, i. 367. 

Forms contrasted with law, i. 22, 

Introduction of, personified, i, 37. 

Fictitious permanence of, succes- 
sive, i. 104, 

Fracasta, an early cultivator of fossil 
remains, ii. 391. 

Francis, St., his early life, ii. 64. 

Placed by the lowest of his order 
in the stead of our Saviour, ii. 83. 

Franciscans, higher English, their op- 
position to Pope Boniface, ii. 83. 

Franks Christianized at the end of 
the fifth century, i. 365, 

Fratricelli, their affirmation, i. 283. 

Burned by the inquisition for he- 
resy, ii. 79. 

Frederick IL, Emperor of Germany, 
birth of ii. 25. 

His Mohammedan tendencies, ii. 66. 

Free trade, its effects, i. 254, 

Freewill not inconsistent with the 
doctrine of law, i 21. 

Galen, his opinions, i. 259. 

His division of physicians into two 
classes, i, 399. 

Galileo, the historical representative 
of the intellectual impulse, ii, 
134. 

Invents the telescope, ii. 261, 

Astronomical discoveries of, ii. 261. 

Is condemned by the Inquisition, 
ii. 263. 

Publishes **The System of the 
World,” ii. 263. 


Galileo, his degradation and punish 


ment, ii. 264. 

His death, ii, 265. 

His three laws of motion, it 269. 

Ke-discovers the mechanical proper- 
ties of fluids, ii, 372, 390. 

Geber, or Djafar, the alchemist, dis- 
covers nitric acid and aqua regia, 
i, 409. 

Gelasius, his fearless address to the 
Emperor, i, 353. 

Geminus, an Alexandrian astronomer, 

1 . 202 , 

Genoa, her commerce, ii. 158, 

Genseric, King of the Vandals, inviteiC 
by Count Boniface into Africa, 

i. 327. 

Invited to Rome, i. 350, 

Geocentric theory, its adoption by 
the Glwirch, ii. 254. 

Important result of its abandon- 
ment, ii. 335. 

Geographical discovery, effects of, i. 
44. 

Geography, primitive, i, 39. 

Its union with the marvellous, 1 . 42. 

Of Ptolemy, i. 204. 

End of Patristic, ii. 164, 

Geological movements of Asia, i, 29. 

Geology, ii. 294. 

Evidence furnished by, as to the 
position of man, ii. 338. 

Gepidas, converted in the fourth cen- 
tury, i. 365. 

Gerbert. life of, ii. 4. 

His Saracen education, ii, 4. 

His ecclesiastical advancement, ii, 
5. 

Becomes Pope Sylvester XL, ii. 6. 

Is the first to conceive of a European 
crusade, ii. 21, 

Said to have introduced a know- 
ledge of the Arabic numerals 
into Europe, ii. 49. 

Germans not prone to idolatry, i. 415. 

Insist on a reform in the* Papacy, 

ii. 2. 

Gesner, Luther^s opinion of the 
manner of his death, ii. 117. . 


Leads the way to zoology, ii, 284* 
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Gilbert proposed to deterftnne the 
longitude by magnetic observa- 
tions, ii. 167. 

Adopts the views of Copernicus, ii, 
260. 

Publishes his book on the magnet, 
il 284, 

Gilbert of Ravenna elected aatipope, 
ii. 20. i 

Gisella, Queen of Hungary, a&sisf^ In I 
the conversion of her subjects 
to Cliristiaiiitv, t 385. 

Ghiss, its rate of dilatation by beat, 
ii. 300. 

Globes, used by the Saracens, ii. 41, 

Gobi, dry climate of, i. 25. 

Character of its botany, i, 25. 

Was once the bed of a sea, i. 29. 

Gold, Ancient value of, i, 251.^ 

Potable, attempts to make, i, 407. ! 

Problem of, solved’ by Djafat, L 400. 

Gotama, the founder of Buddhism, 
life of, i. 67. 

Goths become permanently settled in 
the Ejvstern empire, i. 300. i 

Adopt the Byzantine system, i, 349. 

Have possession of Italy, i. 350. 

Date of their conversion, i. 365. 

Gotschalfc, his persecution, ii. 8. 

Graaf, a physiologist, ii. 286. 

Greece, Roman invasion of, i 247. 

Greek mythology, i. 38. 

Transformations of, i. 43. 

Cause of its destruction, i. 44. 

Secession of literary men and 
philosophers, i, 47. 

Movements repeated in Europe, i. 
53. 

Philosophy, origin of, i. 94. 

Summary of, i, 141. 

Its four grand topics, i. 223. 

Fire, i. 408. 

Learning, revival of, ii, 193. 

Cause of dislike of, ii. 195. 

Gregory IL, Pope, defends image- 
worship, i. 421. 

Gregory III., Pope, defies the emperor, 
i. 423. 

Gregory VI., Pope, purchases the Pa- 
pacy, i. 381. I 


Gregory VIL, his policy, ii. 15. 

Gregory IX., Pope, excommunicates 
Frederick IL, ii. 67. 

Gregory XL, Pope, restores the 
Papacy to Rome, ii, 96. 

Gregory XIL, Pope, deposed by the 
Council of Pisa, ii. 97. 

Gregory the Great, his history, 5. 355. 

Burns the Palatine Library, i. 357. 

Attempts to reconvert England, i 
3G6. 

Gregory of Hazianzum, his opinion of 
Councils, i. 299. 

Grew disco%"crs the sexes of plants, 
ii. 286. 

Grimaldi discovers the diffraction of 
light, ii. 390. 

Grostete, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 
the result of his inquiry into 
the emoluments of foreign ec- 
clesiastics, ii. 56. 

Makes a speaking head, ii. 116. 

Grotius, his opinion of the Reforma 
tion, ii, 225. 

Guido, a Benedictine monk, the inven 
tor of the scale of music, i. 437, 

Gulf Stream, its influence on the 
western countries of Europe, i. 
24; ii. 371. 

Gunpowder, its composition given by 

Marcus Grascus, i. 408. 

Hades, L 39. 

Origin of the Greek, L 92, 

Hadrian IV., Nicholas Breakspear, it 
25. 

Hallara, his opinion of Leonardo da 
Vinci quoted, ii. 268. 

Halley’s comet, how described and 
regarded, ii. 253. 

Hallucination, fasting a frequent 
cause of, i, 428, 

Hannina, the earliest Jewish physi- 
cian, i. 400. 

Haroun, a physician of Alexandria, 
the first to describe the small- 
pox, i,401, 

Haroun-al-Raschid, Khalif, sends 
Charlemagne the keys of our 
! Saviour’s sepulchre, L 3'74, 
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llaruun-al-RaiJchiJ places all bis 
public schools under John Masue, 
i. 392. 

Patronizes a medical college and 
founds a university, i. 402. 

Causes Homer to be translated into 
Syriac, ii. 34. 

Harpalus, em])ioyed by Alexander in 
his scientiiic undertakings, i. 173. 

Harvey discovers the circulation of 
the blood, ii. 285. 

Hassan takes Carthage by storm, i. 334. 

Heart constructed upon the principles 
of hydraulics, i. 5. 

Heat, control of, over life, i. 8. 

Distribution of, in Europe, i. 26. 

Sources of, i. 103. 

Boundary of organisms by, ii. 309. 

Decline of, in the earth, ii. 318. 

Properties of, ii. 383. 

Helena, the mother of Constantine the 
Great, superintends the building 
of monumental churches, i. 309."^ 

The induence , she exercised in the 
religion of the world, i. 366. 

Her benevolence in founding hospi- 
tals, i, 386. 

Adopts image-worship, i. 414. 

Heliocentric theory, its meaning, ii. 
254. 

Resistless spread of, ii. 274. 

ileming introduced street-lamps in 
England, li. 241. 

Ileniy V., Emperor of Germany, his 
resistance to the Popes, ii, 24. 

Henry VIIL, King of England, had 
personal reasons for discontent, 
ii. 210. 

The instrument, not the author, of 
the revolution, ii, 238. 

Henry the Fowler asserts the power of 
the monarchical principle, i. 376, 

Heraclitus, his philosophical system, 
i. 104. 

Heraciius, Emperor, resists the second 
Persian attack, i. 326. 

His contemplated abandonment of 
Constantinople, i, 329. 

Defeated at the battle of Aiznadin, 
i. 335. 

Yol. a. 


Heraciius, the eflect on commerce of 
his long wars, i. 337. 

Hercules, legend of, i. 37, 

Heresy, Pelagian, i, 293. 

Nestorian, i. 295, 

Eutychian, i. 296. 

Followed the spread of literatuie, 
ii. 60. ' 

Heretics, burning of, by the Inquisi- 
tion, ii. 75. 

Hermits, their origin, i, 424. 

Aerial, i. 426. 

Grazing, i, 427. 

Tjheir numbers, i. 432. 

Hero, the inventor of the first steam- 
engine, i. 205, 387, 

PI erode tus, i. 49. 

Herschels, their discoveries, ii. 276. 

Hesiod extends the theogony of 
Homer, t 43. 

Hessians, period of their conversion, 
i. 365. 

Hiero’s crown gives origin to hyaro- 
statics, L 195. 

Hieroglyphics, their origin and value, 
i. 83. 

Hilarion, a hermit of the fourth 
centuryv i. 425. 

Said to be the Brst to establish a 
monastei-y, i. 432. 

Hilary, Bishop of Arles, his contumacy 
denounced, i. 300.* 

Hildebrand brought on an ecclesias- 
tical reform, ii. 3. 

His difficulty in reconciling the 
dogmas of the Chureii with the 
suggestions of reason, ii, 1 2. 

Becomes Pope Gregory VIL, ii. 
15. 

Hindu polytheism, i. 34. 

Philosophy, i, 56. 

Hipparchus, the writings of, i. 202. 

Hippocrates, his opinion of Democritu»^, 

i. 126. 

Review of, i. 393. 

Historians, secession of, from the 
public faith, i. 49. 

Hobbes, his philosophical opinions, i 

231. 

Holy places, loss of, ii. 134. 
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Homer, theogony of, extended by He- 
siod, i. 43.^ 

Homoeomeriae, i. 109, 

Honorius passes a law against concu- 
binage among the clergy, i. 359. 
Honorius III. compels Frederick II. to 
marry Yolinda de Lusignan, ii. 
67. 

Hooke, his paper to the Royal Society 
on circular motion, ii. 272, ^ ^ | 

Determines the essential conditions i 
of combustion, ii. 286. 

Hormisdas, Pope, policy pursued by, 
i. 353. 

Horner’s observation on the rate of 
the mud deposit of the Nile, i. 
87. 

Hosius of Cordova sent to Alexandria, 
i. 286. 

Houris of Paradise, i. 346. 

Humboldt pays tribute to Erato- 
sthenes, i. 196. ^ 

His remarks on the movement of 
Jupiter’s satellites, ii. 267. 

Hume, his doctrine of mind and 
matter, i. 231. 

Huss, John, martyrdom of, ii. 100. 
Adopts the theological views of 
Wickiiffe, ii. 148. 

Hydrometer improved by Alhazen, ii. 
48. 

Hyksos, old empire of Egypt invaded 
and overthrown by the, i. 76. 
Hypatia lectures on philosophy in 
Alexandria, i. 322. 

Murdered by CyrH, i. 324. 
Hypocrisy, organization of, i. 54. 

lamblicus, a wonder-worker, i. 215. 
Iconoclasra, i. 416. 

Ideal theory, Plato’s, t. 153. 

Criticism on, i, 161. 

Illiberis, Council of, condemns the 
worship of images, i. 414. ^ 
Images, bleeding and winking, i. 415. 
Image-worship resisted by Charle- 
magne, i. 372, 

Fostered by the Empress Helena, i. 
414. 

In the West i. 415 


“Imitation of Christ,” tendency of, 
ii. 196. 

Immortality, double, implied by Plato’s 
doctrine, i. 161. 

Impulses, two, against the Church, ii. 
131. 

Incandescence, the production of light 
by, ii. 384. 

Incarnations, divine, necessary conse- 
quence of the belief of, i. 91. 

Incas, the ancestors of one of the 
orders of nobili'iy among the 
Peruvians, ii. 183. 

Iiicomhustihle men, i. 409. 

Index Expurgatorius, x)romulgated by 
Paul IV., ii. 214. 

Indian, Ameidcan, i. 27, 

indo-Germanic invasion, i. 32. 

Inductive philosophy founded by 
Aristotle, i. 76. 

Indulgences, nature of, ii. 207. 

Innocent L, Pope, settles the Pelagian 
controversy in favour of the 
African bishops, i. 294. 

Innocent III., Pope, his interference in 
behalf of temporary political in- 
terests, ii, 53. 

His death, ii. 62. 

Prohibits the study of science in 
the schools of Paris, ii. 76. 

Innocent IV.. Pope, excommunicates 
Frederick, ii. 72. 

Innocent VIII., Pope, his bull against 
witchcraft, ii. 116, 

Inquisition, its origin, ii. 62. 

Attempts to arrest the intellectual 
revolt, ii, 74. 

Its sacrifices, ii. 188. 

Its effect on Protestantism in Spain 
and Italy, ii. 220. 

Insane, Diogenes’ view of the, i, 

102 . 

Insect an automatic mechanism, ii. 
349. - 

Institutes of Menu, i. 63. 

Intellect, the primal, Anaxagoras’? 
view of, i. 108. 

Intellectual class, the true represents 
tion of a community, i. 13. 

PovSpajr, ii. 52. 
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Ipteiiectual impulse makes its attack 
through astronomy, ii. 133. 
Development the aim of nature, ii. 
369. 

Interstitial death, i. 14. 

Creations, ii. 312. 

Investitures, the conflict on, ii, 17. 
Invisible, localization of the, i. 36. 
Ionian philosophy, puerilities of, i. 
106. 

Irene, the Empress, puts oat her son’s 
eyes, i. 374. 

Her superstitious cruelty, i, 420. 
Iris, its function, i, 5. 

Isis, her worship, i. 187. 

Isothermal lines, i. 24, 26. 

Israfil, the angel, i. 345, 

Italian Christianity, boundaries of, ii. 

"1. 

System, its movements, ii, 150, 
Italy, relations of, ii. 127. 

Degraded state of, ii. 127. 
Immorality of, ii, 136, 

Cause of her degradation, ii. 143. 
Scientific contributions of, ii. 390. 
Causes of her depression, ii. 391. 

James I., his proceedings against 
witchcraft, ii. 117. 

Jason, the voyage of, i. 41. 

Jaxartes, its drying up, i. 29. 

Jerome of Prague, his martyrdom, ii. 

101 , 

Jerome, St., denounces Pelagius, i. 
294, 

Translates the Bible into Latin, i. 
306. 

His equivocal encomiums on mar- 
riage, i. 359, 427. 

Jerusalem, position of, i. 77, 

Bishops of, i. 272. 

Church of, i, 291. 

Fall and pillage of, i. 328, 335, 
Capture of, ii. 22. 

Surrender of, to Frederick IL, ii. 68. 
Jesuits, the Order of, instituted, ii, 
220 . 

The extent of their influence, ii. 

221 . 

Causes of their suppression, ii, 222. | 


Jewish physicians, their writings, ii. 

i 120. 

j Jewish-Spanish physicians, writingn 
of, ii. 123. 

Jews, conversion of, i. 270. 

Are the teachers of the Saracens, i. 
384. 

Their influence on si’pernaturaPsm, 
ii.ll9. 

Medical studies among, ii. 121. 

Expulsion of, from France, ii. 126. 

Their geographical knowledge and 
its results, ii. 175. 

John, King of England, is excommuni- 
cated by Pope Innocent III., ii. 
54. 

John, Pope, died in prison, i. 353. 

John VIII., Pope, pays tribute to the 
Mohammedans, i, 379. 

John XVI., Antipope, cruel and igno- 
minious treatment of, i. 381.' 

John XXII., Pope, the practical cha- 
racter of his policy, ii. 93, 

John of Damascus takes part m the 
Iconoclastic dispute, ii. 59, 

Joshua ben Hun, a professor at Bag- 
dad,!, 402. 

Journalism is gradually supplanting 
oratory, ii. 204. 

Judgment, future, according to the 
Egyptian theology, i. 92. 

According to the Koran, i. 345. 

Right of individual, asserted by 
Luther, ii. 209. 

Jiigurthine War, i. 247. 

Julian, Emperor, attempts the restor- 
ation of paganism, i. 311. 

Justinian closes the philosophical 
schools in Athens, i. 216. 

His re-conquest of Africa, i. 327. 

Effect of his wars, i, 351, 

Conquers Italy, i. 354, 

Justin Martyr, his illustrations of his 
idea of the divine ray, i. 274. 

Kaleidoscope, an optical instrument, 
ii. 380. 

Kalid, the Sword of God,” defeats 
Heraclius at the battle of Aizna- 
din, i. 335. 
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Kant, his philosophical doctrines, i. Law^^ers^ their agency iiiswetognuta, 
IvemS!' Thomas aathor__of the Their ^ower aotagomstic to the 

Keplerl?he eftec/of the discovery of Their opposition to supcrilaturalism, 

ef ieavls°or,Zts "thel action, ii. 339. 
Hifi oflnquiry, ii. 266. Legends of Western Saints i. 435 , 

discovery of his laws, ii. 267. Legion, Koman, how constructed, i. 

Kierei,'’councTl of, quotation from, i. Leibmtz^, his doctrine of the mmd, i. 

Kirfc’fkmbs, ferocity of, ii. 244. His contribution to geology ii. 286. 

Koran, passage.s from the, i. 331. Leif, the first discoverer oi America, 

Review of the, i. 340. 

Labarum, storv of, believed, i. 309. Roman senate, i. 361. 

Lactantiiis, his argument against the Leo III., Pope, crowns Charlemagne 
fflobular form of the earth, i. m St. leter s, i. 371. 

Assaulted by the nephews of Adrian, 

Ladder of Paradise,*’’ ii. 39. R 

Langton, Stephen, Magna Charfei ori- Leo the Chazar coutmues an icono- 

‘ginates from his suggestion, 11 . .f 

ft Leo the Great, i. 352. 

IfiiKniaffes, modern, their effects, ii. Leo the Isauriiin, the founder of a 
^ 19.7 new dynasty at Constantipole, 1 , 

Lano-uedoc, licht literature of, li. 35. 416. 

LapFace discovers the cause of the Publishes an edict prohibiting the 
irreffularitv of the moon’s motion, worship of miJiges, 1 . 417. 

II 2l\ ' exposed to obloquy, ii. 

On some of the phenomena of the 213. ^ 

solar svstem ii. 280. character, 11 . 21 o. 

Lapland, cause of the contentment is rep^ted^ contractea 

and inferiority of, i. 13. V* f i .. 

Lateran Council, second, vests the Leontius lilatus, description of, b} 
elective power to the Papacy in Boccaccio, 11 . 194. 

the Cardinals, ii. 15. Lesches, poems of, 1 . ol. ^ 

Third defines the new basis of the Levites, their manner of healing, h 
Papal sYvStem, ii. 18. 

Fourtli, establishes the necessity of Lewenhoeck discovers spermatozoa, 11 . 
auricular confession, ii. 65. 

Latin, the use of, as a sacred language, 
required by the Church, ii. 191. 

Lavaur, massacre of, ii. 62. 

Law, the world ruled by, i. 20. 

Succession of affairs determined by, 

I 389. 

Eternity and universality of, ii. 


Liberty not appreciated in India, i. 
62. 

Mental when maintained, ii. 227. 
Libraries, Alexandrian, size of, 1 


Establi'ihment of, i. 317. 

Licinius neutralizes the policy of Con 
stantine, i. 278. 
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Life, intiividual, is of a mixed kind, i. ' Lombards, conrerted at the beginning 
2. of the sixth century, L 365, 

Social, its nature, i. 2. London, condition o^ towards the 

First opinion of savage, i. 3. close of the seventeenth century, 

Variable rapidity of, i. 18. ii. 238, 

Light, velocity of motion of, ii. 279, Lorenzo de’ Medici, his patronage of 
298. literature and philosophy, ii, 195, 

Proves the age of the world, ii. Loretto, miracle of, ii. 80. 

298. Louis XIV., his order in council pun- 

White, ii. 379. ishing sorcery, ii. 118. 

Chemical influences of, ii. 383. Louis, St,, his character, ii. 73. 

Limestone deposited from the sea, ii. Lucius Apuleius, i. 211. 

321. Lucretius, the irreligious nature of his 

Lipari, the crater of, supposed to be poem, i. 257. 

the opening into hell, i. 354, Luitprand captures Ravenna, i. 422. 
357. Luitprand quoted on Constantinople, 

Lippershey first constructs a telescope, ii. 58. 

ii* 261. Luther, experiences of, ii. 117, 

Lisbon, the great earthquake of, ii. The revolt of, ii. 149. 

302. History of, ii. 208. 

Listening contrasted with reading, ii. Excommunication of, ii. 211. 

203, Looked upon with contempt by the 

Lister, author of a synopsis of shells, ii. Italians, ii. 215. 

286. Lyceum, Aristotle founds a school in, 

Ascertains the continuity of strata, i. 176. 

ii. 286. Lyons, Council of, ii. 71. 

Literary men, their influence, ii. 150, 

Literature, spread of gay, from Spain, Macaulay, Lord, has' taken too limited 

ii. 0.0/ a view of the Reformation, ii. 

Profligate character of, in England, 227. 

ii. 244. Macedonian campaign opens a new 

Lithotomy, new operations for, by world to the Greeks, i. 45, 

the Alexandrian surgeons, i. 399. Its ruinous effects on Greece, i, 172. 

Livy, writings of, vindictively pur- Its effect on intellectual progress, L 

sued by Gregory the Great, i, 186. 

357, Macedonius, Bishop of Constantinople, 

Locke, his theoi'y of the sources of his heresy, i. 289. 

ideas, i. 231. Machiavelli, the principles of, ii, 137. 

Locomotion, followed by mental deve- His History of Florence,” ii.l43. 

lopment, ii. 119, 136, Machinery, social changes effected by, 

Provisions for, show the social con- ii, 388. 

dition of a nation, ii. 239. Magellan, his great voyage, ii. 169, 

Locomotives, invented by Murdoch, ii. Magic and necromancy, Plotinus re- 
387, sorts to, i, 214. 

Logic, Aristotle’s, i. 177. Magic lantern, ii. 380, 

Character of mediaeval, ii. 111. Magna Charta originates from a sag- 

Each age of life has its own, ii. gestion of Stephen Lanffton, ii. 

192. 54. 

Logos,” Philo’s idea of the, i. 210. Magnet supposed by Thales to have & 
Justin Martyr’s idea of the, i. 274. living soul, i. 97. 
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Magnetic variation, discovery of the 
line of, ii. 163. 

KrroneoTisly supposed by Columbus 
to be immovable, ii. 165. 
Magnetism, discoveries in, ii. 378. 
Maimonides, bis life and \mtmgs, ii. 
124. 

Malpighi devotes himself to botany, 
ii. 286. 

Applies the microscope to anatomy, 
ii. 286. . . 

Man the archetype of society, 

Controlled by physical agents, 1. 10. 
Variations of, i. 11. ^ 

First form of, according to Anaxi- 
mander, i. 107. 

Nature and development oi, i. 

His race connections, i. 234, 
Apparent position of, on the helio- 
centric theory, ii. 337; 

Marco Polo, ii. 174. 

Marcus Graecus gives the composition 
of gunpowder, i. 408. 

Mareotis, Lake, i. 323. , , 

Mariner’s compass introduced by the 
Arabs, ii. 43. u • 

Marozia, her intamy and cruelty, i. 

r 

Marriage, compulsory in the time oi 
Augustus, i. 253. 

Sinfulness of, according to the prin- 
ciples of the monks, i. 426. 
Mamlio, his work “The Defender of 
Peace,” ii. 03. 

Marsilius Ficinus, the Platonist, u. 
193. 

Masue, John, the Nestorian, superin- 
tendence of schools entrusted to, 
by Haroun al Raschid, i. 392, 
ii. 36. 

Matilda, Countess, aids Gregory VIL, 
ii. 16. 

Calumniated by the married clergy, 
ii. 17. 

atter, its indestructibility, ii. 37o. 
Maximum of certainty, i. 236. 
Maximus Tyrius, i. 259. 

Max Miiiler on language, i. 33. 
Mayow on respiration, ii. 286, 
Mechanical invention, effect of, ii. 384, 


Medicine, Byzantine, suppression of, 

i. 386. 

Origin of Greek, i. 393. 

Egyptian, i. 397. 

Alexandrian, i. 398. 

Mediterranean Sea, its depeiidencieb 
and extent, i. 28. 

Propriety of its name, i. 39. 

Wonders of, i. 41. 

Trade of, ii. 158. 

Megaric school, i. 148, 

Meianchthon, ii, 211. 

Melissus of Samos, an Eleatic, i, 123. 
Melloni first polarizes light, ii. 390, ^ 
Mendicant Orders, establishment of, 

ii. 62. 

Menu, institutes of, i. 63. 

Extract from, i. 224. 

Metaphysics, Aristotle’s, i. 178. 

Uncertainty of, ii. 344. 

Meteoric stone, boasted prediction of 
fallof, i. lll. _ 

Mexico, social condition of, ii. i7o. 
Michael the Stammerer, his incredu- 
lity and profanity, i. 420. 

Middle Ages, their condition, i. 139. 
Migration of birds, i. 6, 

Milan, Bishop of, excommunicated, ii. 

17. ^ ■ 

Milky way, as explained by the Py- 
thagoreans, i. 117. 

Mill life, ii. 388. 

Milton, his “Paradise Lost” a Mani- 
chean composition, ii. 245. 

In favour of the Copernioan system, 
ii. 260. 

Miracle c\U‘e, i. 386. 

Plays, ii. 246. 

Missionaries, Irish and British, i. 366. 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, studies 
poisons and antidotes, i. 400. 
Moawiyah, Khalif, sends his lieutenant 
against Africa, i. 334. 

Rebuilds the church of Edessa, i. 
338. 

Moestlin quoted in favour of the Go- 
pernican system, ii. 266, 
Mohammed subject to delusions, i. 148, 
330. 

History of, i. 329. 
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Mohammed II., ii. 107. 

Mohammedanism, causes of the spread 
of, i. 337. 

Popular, i. 345. 

Sects of, i. 347. 

Arrest of, in Western Europe, ii. 30, 

Literature of, ii. 34. 

Uniformly patronized physical sci- 
ence, ii. 121. 

Monasteries, condition of Europe at 
the suppression of, ii. 230. 

Mouasticisra, amelioration of, i. 431. 

Spread of, from Egypt, i. 433. 

Monks, African and European, i. 237. 

Labours and successes of, i. 365. 

Their origin and history, i. 424, 

Differences of Eastern and Western, 
i. 434. 

Their intellectual influence, i. 438. 

Monotheism preceded by imperialism, 
i. 256. 

Roman, its boundaries, i. 261, 

Montanus, the pretended Paraclete, i. 
291. 

Moon, variations of, discovered b 
Aboul Wefa, i. 325. 

Volcanic action in, ii. 304. 

Moors boast of an Arab descent, i. 337. 

Moral plays, ii, 248. 

Moris, Lake, i. 96. 

Moslems, their creed, ii. 37. 

Motion, the three laws of, ii. 269. 

Muggleton, Lewis, his doctrines, ii. 
239. 

Murdoch invents the locomotive, ii. 
387, 

Musa completes the conquest of Africa, 
i. 333. 

Arrested at the head of his army, i. 
369. 

Museum of Alexandria, i. 187, 

Its studies arranged in four facul- 
ties, i. 397. 

Music, scale of, invented by Guido, i, 
437. 

My cent, gate of, i. 32. 

Mythology, Greek, origin of, i, 37. 

Isfapier invents and perfects loga- 
rithms, ii. 285. 


Narses, thvi eunuch, sent by Justi- 
nian against Rome, i. 351. 
Nations, progress of, like that of in- 
dividuals, i. 12. 

Secular valuations of, i. 16. 

Death of, i. 17. 

Are only transitional forms, i. 17. 
Nearchus, an intimate friend of Alex- 
ander the Great, i. 173. 

Nebulae, existence of, ii. 282. 

Nebular hypothesis, ii. 281. 
Necromancy, Alexandrian, i. 404. 
Neo-Platonism, its origin imputed to 
Amraonius Saccas, i. 211. 
Nervous system, general view of, ii. 
346. 

Three distinct parts of human, ii. 
353. 

Nestorians, their origin, i. 295. 

Early cultivate medicine, i. 385. 
Their history and progress, i. 391. 
New academy founded' by Carneades, 

i. 169. 

Newspapers, their origin, ii. 204. 
When first regularly issued in Eng- 
land, ii. 249. 

Were first issued in Italy, ii. 390. 
Newton, quotation from “ Principia ** 
of, i. 120. 

Availed himself of the doctrines of 
Hipparchus, i. 203, 

Under no obligation to Bacon, ii. 
259. 

Publication of the Principia of, 

ii. 272. 

His mathematical learning and ex- 
perimental skill, ii. 286. 

Niagara Falls furnish proof of time 
from effect produced, ii. 305. 
Prove the enormous age of the 
earth, ii, 334. 

Nicsea, Council of, summoned by Con- 
stantine, i, 286. 

Second council of, summoned by 
Irene, i. 420. 

Nicene Creed, i. 287. 

Nicholas V. a patron of art, u. 110. 
Nicomedia, church of, destroyed, i. 277. 
Niebuhr, his opinion of the Greek ac- 
count of the Persian war, i. 131 
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Nile, muadations of, i, BQ, 

Nirwana, the end of successive exist- 
ences in the Buddhist doctrine, 

i. 71, 230, 

Nitria, why well adapted fot* monks, 1. 
432. 

Nogaret, William de, the legal advi- 
ser of Boniface, ii. 84, 

Advises King Philip the Fair, ii, 

01 , 

Nomades, Asiatic, i. 20. 

Nominalism, doctrine of, sprang from 
scholastic philosophy, ii. 11. 
Norman invasion of England favoured 
by Pope Gregory VH., ii. 16. 
Norway, depth of rain in, i. 25, 
Elevation and depression in level of, 

ii. 307. 

Norwegians, diet of, accounted for, i, 
27. 

Novatus the heretic, i, 284. , 

Kumher the first principle according 
to the Pythagorean philosophy, 

i. 113. 

Numenius, a Trinitarian, t. 211. 
Numerals, Arabic, derived from the 
Hindus, ii. 40. 

Introduced into different countries, 

ii. 49. 

Oaks, objects of adoration among the 
German nations, i. 241. 

Obelisks, Egyptian, prodigious height 
of, i. 7d. 

Obseiwatories first introduced into 
Europe by the Arabs, ii. 42. 
Ocean, its size, ii. 371. 

Octave, the grand standard of harmo- 
nical relation among the Pytha- 
goreans, i. 116. 

Oliva, John Peter, his comment on 
the Apocalypse, ii. 78. 

Olympian deities, their nature, i. 50. 
Omar, Khalif, takes Jerusalem, i. 
335. 

His behaviour contrasted with that 
of the Crusaders, ii. 22. 

Opinion and Reason, Parmenideses work 
on, i. 121. 

0|)t.ics. discoveries in, ii. 370. 


Oratory supplanted by journalism, ii. 
204. 

Orchomenos, ruins of, i, 32. 

Orders, monastic, rise and progress of, 

i. 433. 

Oi-estes compelled to interfere to stop 
a riot in Alexandria, i. 322. 
Organ, the, invented by Sylvester, a 
Benedictine monk, i. 437. 
Organisms, permanence of, due to ex- 
ternal conditions, i. 8. 

Control of physical agents over, i. 
9. 

Dates of various, ii. 321. 

Orpheus, legend of, i. 37. 

Osiris, daily ceremony before tomb of, 
L 89. 

One of the divinities of the Egyp- 
tian theology, i. 91. 

Site of temple of, given to the 
church, i. 319. 

Osporco changes his unseemly name 
into Sergius, ii. 143. 

Ostrogoth monarchy overthrown, !. 
351. 

Otho IIL, Emperor, contemplates a 
reform in the Church, and is poi- 
soned by Stephania, ii, 6. 

Otranto taken by the Mohammedans, 

ii. 109. 

Otto, Guericke, invented the air-pump 
ii. 286. 

Oxus, its drying up, i, 29. 

Pacific Ocean crossed, ii. 171. 
Paganism, attitude of, i. 268. 

Death-blow given to, by Theodosius, 
i. 312. 

Pagans, accusation of, against the 
Christians, i. 301. 

Painting and sculpture, relation oi 
the Church to, i. 360. 
Palceontology, historical sketch ot 
early, ii. 314. 

Palatine library burnt by Gregory 
the Great, i. 357. 

Pandataria, Sylverius banished to, i. 
354. 

Pantiheism, theology of India under- 
laid with, i. 59. 
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Pfiriotione, the reputed mother of 
Plato, i. 151. 

Periodicities, human cause of, i. 7. 
Peripatetics, their philosophy, L 178. 
Persecutions, moral efiects of, ii. 225. 
Persepolis, burning of by Alexander 
the Great, i. 174 
Perses, revolt of, i. 246. 

Persia, Greek invasion of, i. 171. 

Subdued by Othman III., i. 335. 
Persian invasion of Europe, i. 1 30. 
Attack on the Byzantine system, i. 
326. 

Personified forms introduced, i. 37, 
Perturbations, astronomical, account- 
ed for, ii. 274. 

Peru, its coast, a rainless district, i. 
80. 

A description of, ii. 179, 

Peter d’Apono, the alchemist, the 
wonders imputed to him, ii. 116. 
Peter de Brueys, his martyrdom, ii- 
60. 

Peter Morrone becomes Celestine V,, 


Pantheism adopted by Parmenides, i. 

121 . 

Greek, i. 223. 

Papacy, history of, i. 290. 

Consolidation of its power in the 
West, i. 362. 

Signal peculiarity of, i. 378. 

Pluman origin of, i. 382. 

Paper, invention of, ii. 200. 

Pappus, an Alexandrian geometrician, 
i. 204 

Parabolani diverted from their ori- 
ginal intent by Cyril, i. 321, 380. 

‘‘ Paraclete,” doctrines of faith dis- 
cussed in the, ii, 10, 

Paradise spoken of with clearness by 
Mohammed, i. 345. 

Parliament, its accusation against the 
clergy, ii. 235. 

Parma, John of, the General of the 
Franciscans, ii. 77. 

Parmenides, doctrines of, i. 121. 

Pascal, his views of humanity, i. 18. 

The influence of his writings, ii. 


Peter the Hermit, ii. 22, 135. 

Peter the Venerable, his acquirements, 
ii. 12. 

Peter’s pence, ii. 54. 

Petrarch, his opinion of Avignon, ii. 
95. 

His zeal for learning, ii. 194 
Pharaoh Hecho, his ships first double 
the Cape of Good Hope, ii. 167. 
Philadelphus Ptolemy, i. 189. 

Philaj, mysterious temple of, i. 89. 
Philip the B’air protects the Colonnas, 
ii. 81. 

Philiston, a writer on regimen, i. 397. 
Philo of Larissa, founder of the fifth 
academy, 1 . 170. 

Philo the Jew thinks he is inspired, i. 
209. 

Compares the mind to the eye, i. 
234 

Philosopher’s stone, i. 407. 
Philosophers, persecution of, i. 311. 

The revolt of, ii. 149. 

Philosophical criticism, effect of, i. 46 
Schools, Indian, i. 65. 


Path -zone, i. 24. 

Patristicism, introduction of, i. 314 
Doctrines of, i, 315. 

Conflict of, with philosophy, i. 316. 
Decline of, ii. 129. 

End of geography of, ii. 164. 
Ethnical ideas of, ii. 165. 

End of, ii. 225. 

Paulus jEmilius, his severity, i. 249, 
Pausanias, i, 131. 

Pelagian controversy, its effect on Pa- 
pal superiority, i. 293. 

Pelagius, his doctrines, i. 293, 366. 
Penances, the Veda doctrine of, i. 


Pendulum first applied to clocks by 
the Moors, ii. 42. 

Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, i. 
370. 

Pergamus, library of, transferred to 
Egypt, i. 318, 

Pericles embraces obnoxious opinions, 


His the age of improvement 
architecture and oratory, i. ll 
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Philosophicttl principles, application 
of, i. 237, 

Philosophy, pei’ipatetic, i, 178. 

Greek, end and summary of, i. 217. 

Greek and Indian, the analogy be- 
tween, i. 236. 

Reappearance of, ii, 3. 

Phlogiston, theory of, ii. 374. 

Phocajans built Marseilles, i. 46, 

Phoenicians, enterprise of, i. 45. 

Phosphotrus discovered by Achild Be« 
chi], i. 410. 

Photius, his two works, ii. 59. 

Photography, ii. 383. 

Physical instruments, improvements 
in, ii. 384. 

Physicians, classes of, i. 397. 

Jewish, i. 400. 

Oppose supernaturalism, ii, 113. 

Are disliked by the Church, ii. 121. 

Physics of Zeno, i. 183. 

Physiology, its phases tne same as 
those of physics, i. 5. 

Of Plato, i. 156. 

, Of Aristotle, i. 180. 

Piccolomini lays the foundation of 
general anatomy, ii. 285. 

Pietro de Vinea undertakes to poison 
Frederick IL, ii. 72. 

Pinzons of Palos assist Col ambus, ii. 
161. 

Pisa, Council of, deposes the rival 
Popes, ii. 97. 

The first botanical gardens esta- 
blished at, ii. 390. 

Plagues, mortality of ancient, i. 250. 

Plants, elTect of seasons on, i. 6* 

Their dependence on the air, i. 102, 
ii. 339. 

Platea, fabulous number slain at 
battle of, i. 130. 

Plater first classified diseases, ii. 285. 

Plato, his profound knowledge of hu- 
man nature, i. 53. 

His doctrines, i. 152. 

Platonism, Plutarch leans to, i. 210. 

Reappearance of, in Europe, ii. 193, 

Plays, miracle, moral, real, ii. 246. 

Pleiades, a nickname given to seven 
Alexandrian poets, i. 201, 


Plotinus, writings of, i. 212, 404. 
Plutarch leans to piatonizing Orien- 
talism, i. 210. 

Poggio Bracciolini quoted, ii. 101. 
Polarization of light lends support to 
the undulatory theory, ii. 382. 
Pole star, ii. 305. 

Poiycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, op- 
poses Victor, Bishop of Rome, i. 
291. 

Polygamy, institution of, i. 331. 
Secured the conquest of Africa, i, 
334. 

Its influence in consolidating the 
conquests of Mohammedanism, i. 
338. 

Polytheism, its antagonism to science, 
i. 49. 

Slowness of its decline, i. 52. 
Pontifical power sustained by phy- 
sical force, i. 300. 

Popes, biography of, from A.D. 757, 

i. 378. 

Had no faith in the result of the 
Crusades, ii. 23. 

Porphyry, his writings, i. 214, 404. 
Porsenna takes Rome, i. 244. 
Posidonius, i. 232. 

Praxagoras wrote on the pulse, i. 397. 
Pre-existence, Platons notion of, i. 160. 
Press, liberty of, secured, ii. 250. 
Principia,” Newton’s, quotation 
from, i. 120. 

Publication of, ii. 272. 

Its incomparable merit, ii. 275. 
Printing, invention of, ii. 198. 

Effects of, ii. 200. 

Problems of Greek philosophy, i. 217. 
Proclus burns Vitalian’s ships, i. 215, 
His theology, i. 215. 

Procopius, the histoidan, seoi’etary to 
Belisarius, ii. 58, 

Profatius, a Jew, appointed regent of 
the faculty of Montpelfier, ii. 
125. 

Prosper Alpinus writes on diagnosis, 

ii. 285. 

Protestant, origin of the name, ii. 211 
Provincial letters of Pascal, influence 
of, ii, 286. 
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Psammetichus overthrows the ancient Rainy days, number of, i. 26. 

policy of Egypt, i. 75, Influence of; i. 27. 

** Psammites,” a work of Archimedes, Rameses II., his policy, i. 78. 

i. 195. Rasehi, his varied acquirements, i 

Psychology, origin of, i, 101. 123. 

Solution of questions of, ii. 344. Ravenna, Gerbert appointed Arc! 
Ptolemies, political position of, i. 186. bishop of, ii. 6. 

Biography of, i, 200. Ray leads the way to comparati’v 

Ptolemy, his “ Syntasis,” i. 203. anatomy, ii. 286. 

Puffendorf, author of the “Law of Raymond Lully, said to have bee 
Nature and Nations,” ii. 286. compelled to make gold for Ec 

Pulpit, influence of, aifected by the ward II, ii. 155. 

press, ii. 201. Raymond de Pennaforte compiles 

Decline of eloquence of, ii. 203. list of decretals, ii. 70. 

Its relation to the drama, ii. 249. Reading, its advantage over listening 
State of, an index of the mental ii. 203. 

condition of a nation, ii. 249. Realism, its origin, ii. 11. 

Punic wars, results of, i. 245. Reason, Algazzali’s doctrine of th 

Puranas, i. 65. fallibility of, ii. 51. 

Pyramids of Egypt, size of, i. 75. Reductio ad absurdum introducet 

The Great, its antiquity and won- by Zeno, i. 122. 

ders, i. 81, . Reflection,Democritus’s viewof,i. 125 

What they have witnessed, i. 84. Reflex action, ii. 348. 

Their testimony unreliable as to Reformation attempted in Greece, i 
the age of the world, ii. 327. 50, 

Pyrrho, the founder of the Sceptics, Influences leading to, ii. 190. 

i* 164. Dawn of the, ii. 204. 

Pyrrhus, the Epirot, i. 244. In Switzerland, ii. 210. 

Pythagoras, biography of, i. 111. Oipmization of, ii. 211. 

The service he rendered us, i. 230. In Italy, ii. 212. 

Arrest of, ii. 214. 

Quintus Se.vtms, i. 258. Counter, ii. 219. 

Quipus, a Peruvian instrument for Culmination of, in America, ii. 226. 

enumeration, ii. 185. Relics, age of, i* 51. 

Quito, why it was regarded as a holy Worship of, i. 414, 

place, ii, 185. Reminiscence, Plato*s doctrine of, I 

153. 

Rab, a Jewish anatomist, i. 400. Republic of Plato, i, 159. 

Rabanus, a Benedictine monk, sets Revolution, French, ii. 150. 

up a school in Germany, i. 437. Rhacotis, Alexandria erected on the 
Rabbis cultivate medicine, ii. 122. site of, i. 192. 

Radbert, his views on transubstautia- Rhazes discovers sulphuric acid, i. 410, 
tion, ii, 10. Rhazes, a Moorish writer on botany, 

Railways, ii. 387. “ ii. 39. 

Rain, quantity of in Europe, i. 25. Rheims, Gerbert appointed Arch- 
Maximum points of, i. 25. bishop of, ii. 5. 

Rainless countries, agriculture in, i. Rhodes raised from the sea, i. 30. 

85. Rhodians, maritime code of, i. 45. 

Of the West, i. 86, Richard I. of England treacherously 

Peru one, ii. 180. imprisoned, ii. 25. 
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Richard L of England, his treatment Sahara Desert aiTects the distribution 

by Saladla contrasted with that of heat in Europe, i. 24. 

he received from a Christian Saladin retakes Jerusalem, ii. 25. 
prince, ii. 136. His noble behaviour to Richard I., 

Kienzi, a demagogue, ii. 95. ii. 136. 

Rig Yeda, asserted to have been re- Salamanca, Columbus confuted by the 
vealed by Bi-ahma, i. 58. Council of, ii. 161. 

Robber Synod,” the council of Ephe- Council of, its reply when urged 
sus, i. 297. to teach physical science, ii. 

Roderic, King of the Goths, ii. 28. 278. 

Roderigo de Triana, the first of Sampson, Agnes, burnt for witch» 
Oolnmbu.s’s crew to descry land, craft, ii. 117. 

ii. 163. Samuel, an accomplished Jewish phy- 

Roman power, influence of, i, 52. sician, i. 400. 

Christianity, influence of, on the Sanctorio lays the foundation of 

people, i. 241. modern physiology, ii. 285. 

History, importance of, i. 242. Invents the thermometer, ii. 390. 

Power, triple form of, i. 243. Sanscrit vocabulary, i. 33. 

First theocracy and legends, i, 243. Saracens, their policy, i, 336. 

History, early, i. 243. Cause of their check in the conquest 

Slave laws, atrocity of, i, 249, of Franco, i. 369. 

Slave system, social effects of, i, 249, Are taught by the Nestorians and 
Depravity, I. 252. Jews, i. 384. 

Women, their dissoluteness, i. 253. They dominate in the Mediter- 

Ethnical element disappears, i. 255. ranean, i. 422. 

Conquest, effects of, i. 256. Their chemistry, medicine, and 

Rome, ciiuse of permanence of, i. 11. surgery, ii. 39. 

Unpitying tyranny of. i. 267. Their philosophy, ii. 49, 

Fall and sack of, by Alaric, i. 300. Early cultivators of astronomy, ii. 

Fall and pillage of, by the Vandals, 133. 

i. 350. Sardica, Council of, i. 292. 

Progress of, to Papal supremacy, i, Satan, notion of, had become debused, 

352. i. 414. 

Relations of, to Constantinople, i, Sautree, 'William, the first English 

353. martyr, ii. 99. 

Three pressures upon, ii. 1. Saviour, in Koran never called Son 

Pillaged, sacked, and fired by of God, i, 342. 

Henry, ii, 20. Hodel of, eventually received, i. 

Immoralities of, brought to light 361. 

by the Crusades, ii. 136. i Scandinavian geological motion, i. 

Its geological peculiarities, ii. 307. | 30. 

Romer, his estimate of the velocity of Discovery of America, ii. 164, 175. 

light confirmed, ii, 299. Sceptics, rise of, i. 163. 

Roscelin of Compi^gne, an early Schism, causes of the great, ii. 96. 

advocate of Kominalism, ii. 11. Scholastic philosophy, rise of, ii. 11. 
Riiysch improves minute anatomy, ii. Theology, rise of, Ii. 12. 


Sacramentarians, separate from th^ 
Lutherans, li. 211. 
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Sigismimd, Kraj^eror, his treacherous 
conduct to John Huss, ii. 101. 

Silver, its comparative value in Rome, 
i, 251. 

Simon Magus, an Oriental magician, 
wonders related of, ii. 114. 

Simony, organization of, ii. 97. 

Sirius, its supposed influence on the 
waters of the Nile, i, 90. 

Slave system, Roman, i. 249. 

Slavery under Charlemagne, i. 373. 

Recognized in certain cases .in 
Mexico, ii. 176. 

Siavians converted by Greek mission- 
aries, i. 367. 

Smyrna, Erasistratus established a 
school there, i. 399. 

Snow, distribution of, in Europe, i, 
26. 

Snowy days, number of, at various 
places, i. 26. 

Social war, important results of, i, 
247. 

Eminence, no preservative from so- 
cial delusion, ii. 117. 

Society, the intellectual class the true 
representative of a community, 
i. 13. 

Sociology, comparative, ii. 359. 

Socrates, Aristophanes excites the 
people against, i. 47. 

His mode of teaching, and his 
doctrines, i. 143. 

Character of, in Athens, i, 146. 

‘^ The Mad,” i. 150. 

Solar system proves the existence of 
law, i. 4. 

Soliman the Magnificent takes Bel- 
grade, ii. 109. 

Sonnites, one of the seventy -three 
Mohammedan sects, i. 347, 

Sopater accused of magic, and decapi- 
tated, i. 310, 

Sophists, their doctrines, i. 135, 

Their influence, i. 220. 

Sorcery, intermingling of magic and, 
i. 402. 

. Introduction of European, ii. 115. 

Soul, Indian ideas of the, i. 60. 

Purification of, i. 61. 


Science, Alexandidan, suppressed, i, 
325. 

Sculpture, relation of Church to, i. 
360. 

Sea of Azof, a dependency of the 
Mediterranean, i. 28. 

Seasons, effect of, on animals and 
plants, i. 6, 

Sebastian de Elcano, the Lieutenant 
of Magellan, ii. 173. 

Secular geological movement of 
Europe and Asia, i, 29. 

Inequalities of satellites, ii. 277. 

Semicircular canals, their function, 

i. 5. 

Seneca, the influence of his writings 
accounted for, i. 258. 

Sens, Council of, report of, to Rome, 

ii. 11. 

Sensation, Democritus confounds it 
with thought, i, 125. 

Senses, Algazzali’s doctrine of the 
fallibility of, ii. 50. 

Septuagint Bible, the translators of, 
entertained by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, i. 100. 

Serapion, causes of its umbrage to 
Archbishop Theophilus, i. 318. 

Destruction of, i. 319. - 

Serapis, establishment of the worship 
of, i. 187. 

Description of the temple of, i, 
318. 

Statue of, destroyed, i. 319. 

Temple of, used tor a hospital, i. 
399. 

Servetus, the burning of, by Calvin, 
ii. 226. 

Almost detected the circulation of 
the blood, ii, 285. 

Servile rebellion in Sicily, i. 247. 

Seville, tower of, an observatory 
built by the Arabs, ii. 42. 

Shakespeare, quotation from, i. 207, 

His position with regard to English 
literature, ii. 249, 

Shepherds, the, their exertions in 
behalf of King Louis, ii. 76. 

Shiites, one of the seventy-three 
Mohammedan sects, I. 347. 
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Soul, Diogenes’ opinion of that of the 
world, i, 99. 

Plato’s doctrine of the triple con- 
stitution of, i. 156. 

Greek problem as to the nature of, 
i. 218. 

As to the immortalitj and absorp- 
tion of, i. 228. 

The human, ii. 365. 

Bound, nature and properties of, ii. 
360. 

Spain, Roman annexation of, i. 247, 

Arab invasion of, ii, 28. 

Literature of, ii, 35, 

Crime of, ii. 166. 

Sparta, Ljcurgus abolished private 
property in, i. 129. 

Spartacus, the gladiator^ i* 248, 

Species, Cuvier’s doctrine of the per- 
manence of, ii. 326. 

Opposition to the doctrine of t^fans- 
TOutation of, ii. 328, 

Specific gravity, Alhazen’s tables of, 
clearly approach our own, ii. 
48. 

Sphmrus, the Stoic, fraud practised 
on, i, 189. 

Sphei'es, music of, a belief entertained 
by the Pythagoreans, i, 116. 

Sphinxes, one of the wonders of 
ancient Egypt, i. 76. 

Spinal cord, its separate and conjoin'^ 
action, ii. 352. 

Spires, first Diet of, ii. 210, 

Spirit, in chemistry, had at first a 
literal meaning, i. 405. 

Spiritualists, their devout regard for 
the “Everlasting Gospel,” ii. 78. 

Spontaneous generation, Anaxi- 
mander’s doctrine of, i. 107. 

Anaxagoras’s doctinne of, i. 109, 

Stage, state of, an index of the mental 
condition of a nation, H. 249. 

Stancari first counted the vibrations 
of a string emitting musical 
notes, ii, 390. 

Stars, multiple, i. 4. 

Coloured light of double, ii. 277. 

Our cluster of, how divided, ii. 
280. 


Star-worship, fetichism displaced by, 
i. 3. 

The philosophy of, i. 90. 

Steam-engine first invented by Hero, 

i. 205, 387. 

The nature of Watt’s improvement 
in, ii. 385. 

Steno first recognizes the twofold 
division of rocks, ii. 315, 

Stephania, wife of Crescentius, poisons 
Otho III., ii. 7. 

Stephanus, a grammarian of Constan- 
tinople, ii. 58. 

Stephen IL, Pope, consecrates Pepin 
and his family, i. 370. 

Stephen III., Pope, urges Charlemagne 
against the Lombards, i. 371. 

Stephenson, George, his imp-ovemeiit 
in the locomotive, and its results, 

ii. 387. 

Stercoi’ists, their doctrines, ii. 10, 

Stereoscope, an optical instrument, ii. 
380. 

Stoviniis, his mechanical works, iL 
269, 

Revives correct views of the me- 
chanical properties of water, ii. 
372. 

Stigmata, marks miraculously im- 
pressed on the body of St. Francis, 
ii. 64, 

Stilicho, a Goth, compels Alaric to re- 
treat, and Rhadogast to sur- 
render, i. 300. 

Is murdered by the Emperor, his 
master, i. 300. 

Stoicism, its mtention, i. 183. 

Stoics, exoteric phi}oso])hy of, i. 184. 

Struve, his estimate of the velocity of 
light, ii. 299. 

Stylites, St. Simeon, an aerial martyr 
of the fifth century, i. 426. 

Success too often the criterion of 
right, i. 332. 

Sun, agency of, i. 103. 

Aristarchus’s attempts to ascertain 
the distance of, i. 199. 

The source of force, ii. 339. 

Influence of, on organic and inor- 
ganic nature, ii. 362. 
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Sun-dials, invention of, wrongfully 
ascribed to Anaximander, i. 107. 

Supererogation, the theory of, ii. 207, 

Supernatural appearances, cause of, i, 
428. 

Supernaturalism, its adoption by the 
age of faith, ii. 112. 

Overthrow of, in France, ii. 126. 

Superstitions, disappearance of, i. 255. 

Swammerdam applies dissection to 
the natural history of insects, ii, 
286. 

Sweden, change of level in, ii. 307. 

Sybaris, a luxurious Italiot city, i. 
128. 

Sylverius, Pope, deposed by the Em- 
peror’s wife, Theodora, i. 354. 

Sylvester, a Benedictine monk, in- 
vents the organ, i. 437. 

Sylvester II., Pope, is belioved to have 
made a speaking head, ii, 115. 

Symmachus, Senator, falls a victim 
to the wrath of Theodoric, the 
Gothic king, i. 353. 

^*Syn taxis,” the great work of 
Ptolemy, i. 203. 

Syphilis, moral state of Europe indi- 
cated by the spread of, ii. 231, 

Syria, importance of conquest of, to 
the Arabs, i. 335. 

Tacitus, his testimony to the depraved 
state of Homan morality, i. 254. 

Tarasius created Patriarch by Irene, 
i. 420. 

Tarik lands at Gibraltar, so called in 
memory of his name, ii. 29. 

Tartars, why they prefer a milk diet, 
i. 27. 

Tartarus, one of the two divisions of 
hell, according to Anaximenes, i. 
36, 

Taxation, amount of Roman, i. 251. 

Taylor, Jeremy, his testimony as to 
the authority of the Fathers, ii. 
225. 

Telescope, invention of, ii, 261, 380. 

Temperature, life can only be main- 
tained within a narrow range, 


Templars, apostasy, arrest, and 
punishment of, ii. 90, 91, 92. 

Tensons, or poetic disputations, origi- 
nated among the Arabs, ii. 34. 

Tertullian, his letter to Scapula, i. 
275, 

Denounces the Bishop of Rome as 
a heretic, i. 291. 

Denies the Scripture authority for 
certain ohservances, i. 358. 

His impression of the personal ap- 
pearance of the Saviour, i. 361, 

Testimony, human, value of, ii. 119. 

Tetractys, the number *‘ten,” why 
so called, i. 114. 

Tezcuco, description of, ii. 178. 

Thabor, mysterious light of, ii. 59. 

Thales, philosophy of, i. 95. 

Thaumasius, the name of Ammonius 
changed to, i. 322. 

Theatre, the English, ii. 245. 

Thebit Ben Corrah determines the 
length of the year, ii. 41. 

Theodora, Empress, restores image- 
worship, i. 421. 

Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, effect of the 
conquest of Italy by, i. 353. 

The change in his policy, i. 353. 

Theodorus, Bishop his tongue cut 
cut, i. 378. 

Theodosius, Emperor, fanaticism of, i. 
312. 

His cruel vengeance at Thessalonica, 
i. 313. 

Plis acts, i. 317. 

Orders the Serapion to be torn 
down, i. 319. 

Theodosius, an Alexandrian geometri- 
cian, i. 204, 

Theon, an Alexandrian geometrician, 
and father of Plypatia, i, 204, 
322. 

Theophilus, Archbishop of Alexandria, 
his charactei', i. 317. 

Cause of his umbrage at the 
Serapion, i. 318. 

Persecutions of, i. 319, 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, first 
introduced the word Trinity/' 
1.273. 
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Tniusmutation of spccios, doctrine of, 
has met with opposition, ii. 328. 

Transubstantiation, a twin-sister of 
transmutation, i. 407. 

The doctrine of, first attacked by 
the new philosophers, ii. 0. 

The Italian doctrine of, rejected bv 
the German and Swiss reformers, 


Theophilus, Emperor, image-worship 
restored at his death, i. 421, 

His surly and insolent reply to Ai- 
niaimon, ii. 40. 

Theosis, its meaning as employed by 
John Erigena, ii. 9. 

Therapeut®, early Egyptian hermits, 
i. 424. 

Thermotics, science of heat, ii, 383. 

Thessalonica, massacre at, i, 313. 

Thomas a Ivempis, the reputed author 
of The Imitation of Christ,’^ ii. 
19G. 

Thought, confounded with sensation 
by Democritus, i. 125. 

Variation of human, ii. 205. 

Thucydides, his secret disbelief of the 
Trojan war, i. 49. 

Thuringians converted in .the seventh 
and eighth centuries, i. 365.- 

Tides and currents explained on the 
theory of gravitation, n, 371. 

Time, nothing absolute in, i. 17, 

Torricelli, weight of atmosphere 
understood before, ii. 47. 
Hydrostatics created by, ii. 285. 
Constructs the barometer, and de- 
monstrates the pressure of the 
air, ii. 390. 

roscanelli. a Florentine astronomer, 
and friend of Columbus, ii. 
160. 

Constructs his gnomon in the 
Cathedral of Florence, ii 255, 

Tours, battle of, i, 368. 

Trade-wind, under the dominion of 
law, i. 4. 

Transformation, the woidd is under- 
going unceasing, i. 59. 

Transitional forms, nature of, i. 12. 

Transmigration of souls, the Veda 
doctrin<' of, i. 61, 

The Buddhist doctrine of, i. 71. 

The Pythagorean doctrine of, does 
not imply the absolute immorta- 
lity of the soul, i, 117, 

PIato*s doctrine of, i* 156. 

Transmission, hereditary, nature of, 
ii 333. 

Transmutation of metals, i. 406. 


Tribonian susj)ectod of being an 
atheist, i 350. 

Trinitarian disputes had their start- 
ing point in Alexandria, i. 191. 
Trinity, the Indian doctrine of, i. 


Troubadours use tlie Langue d’Oc in 
the north of France, ii. 60. 
Trouveres use the Langue d’Oii iu 
the south of France, ii. 60. 
Tupac Yupanq^iii, luca, quoted, ii. 
183. 

Turkish invasion, effect of, ii. 110. 
Turks, their origin and progress, ii. 
105. 

Tutching, his severe and prolonged 
punishment, ii. 244. 

Tycho makes a new catalogue of the 
stax’s, ii. 284. 

Tympanum, its function, i. 5. 

Types, Platonic, i. 152. 

Tyre, fall of, i. 80. 

Tyrians, their enterurise, i. 45. 


Ulphilas invents an alphabet for the 
Goths, i. 367, 

Huam Sanotam,’* the bull of, issued 
by Pope Boniface, ii. 83. 
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Venice, commercial rivalry between 
Genoa and, ii. 158. 

Takes the lead in the publication of 
books, ii. 199. 

Venus, light of the planet, ii. 304. 

Verona, Fracastei* wrote on the petri- 
factions found at, ii, 315. 

The first geological museum eata- ‘ 
blished at, ii. 390. 

Vesicles, nerve, structure and func- 
tions of, ii. 347. 

Victor, Bishop of Rome, requires the 
Asiatic bishops to conform to his 
view respecting Easter, i. 291, 

Victor III. denounces the life of Pope 
Benedict IX. as foul and exe- 
crable, i. 381. 

Vienne, Council of, ii. 89. 

Vieta improves algebra, and applies 
it to geometry, ii. 284. 

Vigilius purchases the Papacy for two 
hundred pounds of gold, i. 354, 

Vinci, Leonardo da, his contributions ■ 
to science, ii. 268. 

First asserts the true nature of 
fossil remains, ii. 314, 390. 

Compares the action of the eye to 
that of a camera obscura, ii. 
380. 

Virgin Mary, worship of, i. 296. 

Various art types of the, i, 361. 

Visconti, Barnabas, irreverence of, ii. 


tludcr-world, primitive notions re- 
specting, i. 39. 

Cndulatory theory of light, ii. 381. 

Cniformity, doctrine of, ii, 323. 

Unity of mankind, i, 10. 

Religious, implies tyranny to the 
individual, ii. 227, 

Universe, unchangeability of, taught 
by Anaxagoras, i. 108. 

Its magnitude, ii. 292, 335. 

Unreliability of sense, Zeno’s illustra- 
tion of, i, 123. 

Urban IL institutes the Crusades, ii. 


Urban VL, his cruelty to his cardinah 
and bishops, ii. 96. 


Valentinian issiies an edict denouncing 
the contumacy of Hilary, i. 300. 
Is aNicenist, i. 311. 

Valerius, Count, the Pelagian question 
settled through his influence, i. 
294. 

Vallisneri, an Italian geologist o-f the 
eighteenth century, ii. 315. 
Vandal attack, i. 327. 

Vandals converted in the fourth cen- 
tury, i. 365. 

Van Helmont introduced the theory 
of vitality into medicine, ii. 285. 
Variation of organic forms, i. 8. 

Man not exempt from law of, i. 

10 . 

Human, best seen when examined 
on a line of the meridian, i. 11. 
The political result of human, i. 
11 . 

Varolius, a distinguished anatomist, ii. 
284. 

Varro, Terentius, his scepticism, i. 
257. 

Vasco de Gama doubles the Cape of 
Good Hope, ii. 167. 

Vatican library founded by Nicholas 
V., ii. 111. 

Vedaisra, the adoration of nature, its 
doctrines, i. 58. 

Its changes, i. 64. 

Vedic doctrines, minor, i. 62. 


Visigoths, spread of, through Greece, 
Spain, Italy, i. 300. 

Vision, correct ideas respecting, ii. 
380. 

Vitelio publishes a treatise on optics 
in the sixteenth century, ii. 255. 

Vocabulary, Indo-Germanic, i. 32, 

Volcanoes, ii. 301. 

Volta, indebtedness of chemistry to, 
11. 391. 

Voltaic electricity, ii. 377. 

Voyages, minor, ii. 174, 

Vulgate becomes the ecclesiastical 
authority of the West, i. 306, 
Jealous fears of Rome respecting 
depreciation of the authority of 
ii. 195.. 
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Wales, South, thickness of coal- 
beaxing strata in, ii. SOS, 

Waittji' the Penniless, one of the first 
Crusaders, ii. 22. 

ar, effect of, on the low Arab class, 

i. S39» ^ X 3 1, 

Moral state of Europe indicated hj 
the usages of war, ii. 232. 

War system, Koman, i. 250. 

Water, importance of, in Egypt, i. 9^^. 
The curious treatise of Zosimus on 
the virtues and composition of, 

i. 408. 

Physical and chemical relation of, 

ii. 372. , ^ ^ 

Watt, James, has revolutiomzed the 

industry of the world, i. 387. 

His discovery of the constitution of 
water, ii. 340, 

His invention of the steam-engine, 
ii. 385. 

Week, origin of the, i 403. 

Weeping statues, held in supersti- 
tious veneration by the vulgar, 

i. 51. 

W estern Em])ire becomes extinct, i.361, 
Westphalia, Peace of, the culmination 
of the Eeformation, ii. 212. 
Whewelljhis testimony to the incom- 
parable merit of Newton^s 
Principia,” ii. 275. 

Wicklid’e translates the Bible, ii, 99. 

The revolt of, ii. 148, 

William of Champeaux opens a school 
of logic in Paris, ii. 14, 

William, Lord of Montpellier, his 
edict respecting the practice of 
medicine, ii. 123. 

William de Nogaret assist King 
Philip against Pope Boniface II., 

ii. 84. 

Also against the Templars, ii. 91. 
William de Plaisian prefers a long 
list of charges against Pope 
Boniface, ii. 84. 

Willis, his researches on the brain 
and nervous system, ii. 286. 
Winking pictures held in supersti- 
tious veneration by the vulgar, 
f* Ml. 


Witchcraft, introduction of European 
ii. 115. 

Women, condition of, in India, L 63 

“ Sub-introduced,” i. 359. 

Exerted extraordinary influence in 
the conversion of Europe, i. 365. 

Woodward improves mineralogy, ii. 
286. 

World, to determine the origin and 
manner of production of, the 
first object of Greek philosophy, 
i. 217. 

Hindu doctrine of the absorption of, 

i. 226. 

Morales governed by principles ana- 
logous to those which obtain in 
the physical, i, 348. 

Expected end of, i. 377. 

Anthropocentric ideas of the begin- 
ning of, ii. 297. 

Worlds, infinity of, u. 292, 

Succession of, ii, 336, 

Worms, synod of, ii. 18. 

Xantippe, the wife of Socrates, her 
character unfiiirly judged of, L 

147. 

Xenophanes, the representative of a 
gmat philosophical advance, i. 
118. 

Xerxes, his exploits exaggerated, i, 
130. 

Ximenes, Cardinal, burns Arabic 
manuscripts, ii. 177. 

Year, length of, determined by Ai 
bategnius and Thebit Ben Corrah, 

ii. 41, 

Yezed, Khalif, origin of Iconoclasm 
imputed to, i. 417. 

Yolinda de Lusignan, Frederick com- 
pelled to marry her by Hono- 
rius III., ii. 67, 

York, Archbishop of, excommunicated, 
ii. 75. 

Yucay, the site of the national palace 
of Peru, ii, 282. 

Zachary, Pope, enters into an alli&nce 
with King Pepin, i. 370. 
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Zaryab, the musician, honour paid 
him by the Khalif Abderrahman, 
ii. 34, 

Zedekias, physician to Charles the 
Bald, fabulous story of, ii. 120. 

Zehra, splendour and magnificence of 
the palace and gardens of, ii, 32. 

Zemzen, a well, one of the fictions of 
popular Mohammedanism, i. 346. 

Zeno the Eleatic, the doctrines of 
Parmenides carried out by, i. 
122 . 


THE 


Zeno the Stoic, rival of Epicurus, i. 
182. 

Zisfca, John, desecration of the body 
of, ii. 149. 

Zoszmus, Pope, annuls the decision oJ 
Innocent I., and declares the 
opinion of Pelagius to be ortho- 
dox, i. 294. 

Zosmus the Panopolitan, describes 
the process of distillation, i. 408. 

Zuinglius, the leader of the Swiss Re- 
formation, ii. 210. 
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ADDISON’S Works. With the 
Notes of Bishop Hurd, Portrait, 
and 8 Plates of Medals and Coins. 
Edited by H. G. Bohn. 6 vols. 
3A each. 

.ffiSOHYLirS, The Dramas of. 
Translated into English Verse by 
Anna Swanwick. 4th Edition, 
revised, p, 

The Tragedies of. Trans- 
lated into Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A, 3 s,6d, 

AGASSIZ and GOULD’S Out- 
line of Comparative Physi- 
ology. Enlarged by Dr, Wright. 
With 390 Woodcuts. $s. 

ALFIEBX’S Tragedies. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Edg<.T 
A. Bowring, C.B. 2 vols. 3J. 6d, 
each. 

AliUmWB (Joseph, B. N.) Battles 
of the British Navy. Revised 
Edition, with 57 Steel Engravings. 
2 vols. 5J, each. 

AMMIANITS MABCELLINUS. 
History of Home during the 
Reigns of Constantins, Julian, 
Jovianus, Valentinian^ and Valeus. 


Translated by Prof, C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 7s.6d. 

ANDEBSBN’S Danish Legends 
and Fairy Tales. Translated 
by Caroline Peachey. With 120 
Wood Engravings, 5s, 

ANTONINUS (M. AureHus), The 
Thoughts of. Trans, literally, 
with Notes and Introduction by 
George Long, M.A. 31. 6d 

APOLLONIUS BHODIUS. 
‘ The Argonautica.* Translated 
by E. P. Coleridge, B.A. 

APPIAN’S Roman History. 
Translated by Horace White, 
M.A,, LL.D. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 6s* each. 

APULEIUS, The Works of 
Comprising the Golden Ass, God 
of Socrates, Florida, and Dis- 
course of Magic. 5^. 

ARIOSTO'S Orlando Furioso. 
Translated into English Verse by 
W. S. Rose. With Portrait, and 2 \ 
Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 5 each 

ARISTOPHANES’ Comedies. 
Translated by W. J. Hickie. 2 
vols. 5f. each. 
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AKISTOTLE’S NicomaoSiean 
EtMeS. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Browne, 

Politics and Economics. 

Translated by E. Walford, M,A., 
with Introduction by Dr, Gillies. 


Metaphysics. Translated by | 

the Rev. John H. McMahon, j 
M.A. Sr. I 

History of Animals. Trans. 

by Richard Cresswell, M.A. 55. 

Organon; or, Logical Trea- 
tises, and the Introduction of 
Porphyry. Translated by the 
Rev.- O* F. Owen, >C.‘Af 2 vols. 

Ehetorio- and'. Poetics. | 

Trans, by T. Buckley, B.A. 5 r. { 

AEBIAN’S Anabasis of Alex- j 
ander, together with the Indica. 
Translated by E, J, Chinnock, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Plans, Sr. 

AOTSNJBtJS. The -Deipnoso- 
jMsts; or, the Banquet of the 
Learned. Trans, by Prof. C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 3 vols. S^f, each. 

Moral and Historical 
Works, including the, Essays, 
Apophdiegms, Wisdom of the 
Ancients, New Atlantis, Henry 
VIL, Henry VfIL, Eimbeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History 
of Great Britain, Julius Csesar, 
and Augustus Caesar. Edited by 
Devey, M.A. 3r. 

$tovnm Organmn and Ad- 
vancferqent of Learning. Edited 

by J; I^vey,”‘ .. „ 

BASSES Le^dcon .to- the 
Testament. ‘ ‘ 


BAX’S Manual of the History 
of PMIosophy. for the use ot 
Students. By E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

BEADMOWT and FLETCHER, 
their finest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their works, and edited 
by Leigh Hunt. 3.?. 6£ 

BECHSTEIN’S Cage and 
Chamber Birds, their Natural 
History, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
and Modes of Capture. Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Eco- 
nomy, by H. G. Adams. Together 
with Sweet British Warblers. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 55. 

BEDE'S (Venerable)' Eccles!as« 
tical History of England. To- 
gether with the Axglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. Edited by J, A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Map. 5r. 

BELL (Sir Charles). The Ana- 
tomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression, as connected with 
the Fine Arts. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. yth edition, revised. 

BERKELEY (Georgs), Bishop 
of Cloyne, The Worto of. 
Edited by George Sampson. With 
Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Baliour, M.P. 
3 vols. Ss, each. 

BION. See Theocritus. 

B;rOBKSON’$ Am© and the 
Fisher Lassie. Translated by 
W. H. Low, M.A. 3r. 6 d. 

BLAIR’S Chronologleai Table© 
Revised and Enlarged. Compre- 
hending the Chronology and I€is« 
tory of the World, from the Earliest 
Times to the Russian Treaty of 
Peace, April Wil- 

loughby Rosse. Double vol. JOs. 
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Index 0f Dates, Com- 
prebending the principal Facts in 
the Chronology and History of 
the World, alphabetically ar- 
ranged; being a complete Index 
to Blair’s Chronological Tables. 
By J. W. Rosse. 2¥ols. 5 each. 


BOHN’S Eandboote of -GaxKtsA 
Hew edition. In 2 vols-, with 
numerous Illustrations 31, 

' Vol. I. — Table Games .•'—Bil- 
liards, Chess, Draughts, Back- 

f immon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
eversi, Go-Bang, Rouge etNoir, 
Roulette, E.O., Hazard, Faro. 

* Vol. II — Card Games i — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecarte, Euchre, B^zique, Crib- 
bage. Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, .Specula- 
tion, &c., &c. 

BOND’S A Handy Book of Rulas 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various Nations ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 
mining the Corresponding Dates. 
ByJ. J. Bond. 5J. 

BONOMI^S Nineveh and its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 

BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson, 
with the Tour in the Hebrides 
and Johnsoniana. Edited by 
the Rev.^ A.'Napiar, H.'A. ' , 

Frontispiece to each vol, 6 vols, 
3.r. 6(A each. 

BRAND’S Popular Antiquities 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., &c., &c. 3 
vols. 5s, each. 

BREMER’S (Frederika) Works. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. 3^*. 6(fs each. 

BRIDGWATER' !l«REATIOTa 
Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5^. 

Kirby on the History, aa|bits». , 
and Instincts of Aniihto. 
Edited by T, Rymer Jones. 
Wiih upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 

2 vols. 55, each. 


BLEEK, Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By Friedrich 
Bieek. Edited by Johann Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphausen. Trans- 
lated by G. H. Venables, under 
the supervision of the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 2 vols. each. 


BOETHIXJS’S Consolation of 
Philosophy. King Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon Version of. W^ith a literal 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 


BONN’S Dictionary . of Poetical 
Quotations, 4th edition. 6 j. 

Handbooks of Athletic 

Sports. In 8 vols., each con- 
taining numerous Illustrations. 
3^. 6d, each. 

L — Cricket, Lawn Tennis, 
Tennis, Rackets, Fives, 
Golf. 

IL— Rowing and Sculling, 
Sailing, Swimming. 

HI. — Boxing, Broadsword, 
Single Stick, &c., Wrest- 
ling, Fencing. 

, IV. — Rugby Football, Associa- 

tion Football, Baseball, 
Rounders, Field ball, 
Quoits, Skittles, Bowls, 
Curling. 

V.— -Cycling, Athletics, Skat- 
ing. 

V I . — Practical Horsemanship, 
including Riding for 
Ladies. 

VI L— Camping Out, Canoeing. 
VIIL — Gymnastics, Indian Clubs, 
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Bridgwatee Treatises continmd , 

Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
Oondition of Man. 3^, 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. 55. 

BBXNK: (B. ten) Early Enghsh 
Literature. By Bernhard ten 
Brink. Vol. 1 . To Wyclif, Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy. 

3 ^. 6 </. 

Vol. n. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 
liest Drama Renaissance. Trans- 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson, 
Fh.D. 35 “. 

Vol. III. From the Fourteenth 
Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandi. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 

3 ^. 

Five Lectures on Shake- 
speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 

3 ^. 6 ^. 

BROWNE’S {Sir Thomas) Works 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 vols. 
3^. Cd* each. 

BUBKE’S Works. 8 vols. 3J.6rf. 
each. 

I. — Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety — Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 
lanies, 

II. — ReSections on the French 
Revolution — Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion — Speech on Fox’s 
East India Bill, &c. 

III. — ^Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs~On the Na- 
bob of Arcot’s Debts — 
The Catholic Claims, &c. 


Burke’s Works continued. 

IV. — Report on the Affairs of 
India, and Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings, 

V.— Conclusion of the Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings — Political Let- 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI. — Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments — 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 
General Index. 

VH. & VIII.— Speeches on the Im- 
peachment of Warreri 
Hastings | and Letters. 
With Index. 2 vols. 
3^. M. each. 


BURNEY’S Evelina. By Frances 
Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). With 
an Introduction and Notes by 
A. R. Ellis. 3A 6^. 

Cecilia. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 
2 vols. 3J. 6 d, each. 

BURN (R.) Ancient Rome and 
its Neighbourhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Burn, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
7 ^. €id. 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 
J. G, Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enlarged Edition. Re- 
vised by William Scott Dougks. 
3 ^. Cid. 

BURTON’S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A, H. Bullen, and 
full Index. 3 vols. 3^. M. each. 


liife. By Sir J. Prior. 3s. 6d. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 


BUETON (Sir E. F.) Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madinali and Mecoali. By 
Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 
K.C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane- Poole, and all 
the originai Illustrations. 2 vols. 
3r. each. 

^ *** This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author’s latest 
notes. 

BUTLER’S (Bishop) Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, | 
to the Constitution and Course of i 
Nature; together with two Dis- I 
sertations on Personal Identity and I 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons, 3^. ^d. 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) Hudibras. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Illus- 
trations. 5^. 

or, further Illustrated with 60 

Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 5r. 
each* 

C^SAR. Commentaries on the 
aallio and Civil Wars, Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B. A, 
S-?* 

CAMOENS’Lusiad; or, the Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. 5th 
Edition, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
M.C.P. 3r. 6^. 

OARAFAS (The) of Maddaloni. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Translated from the German of 
Alfred de Reumont. 3^. 

CARLYLE’S Sartor Resartus. 
With 75 Illustrations by Edmund 
J, Sullivan. 51. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 
numerous Woodcuts, Vol. I. ts. 

[ VoU //, out of print. 


CARPENTER’S Meohanical 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology, 181 Woodcuts. 5^. 

Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany, Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6 j. 

j^mal Physiology. Revised 

Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6 s. 

CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Masters of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century, By Egerton 
Castle, M.A,, F.S.A, With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illus- 
trated with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 
6 s. 

OATTSRMOLE’S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cattermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carabeila. ^s. 

CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the 
Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation. 5^, 

CELLINI (Benvenuto). Me- 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3 s. 6d. 

CERVANTES’ Don Quixote de 
la Mancha. Motteaux’s Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

— Galatea. A Pastoral Ro- 

mance. Translated by G. W. L 
Gyll. 3s. 6d. 

Exemplary Novels. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kelly. 3^. 6d. 

CHAUCER’S Poetical Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
yois, 3r. 6d. each. 
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CHESS CON0KBSS of 1862. ! OIiAKK’S (Hugh) latroduetioa 


A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Lowenthai. Ss, 

OHEVREtrXj on Colony. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5r. ; or with an additional 
serie.s of i6 Plates in Colours, , 
fs* 6d. I 

OHILLIHGWORTH^S Religion 1 
of Protestants. A Safe Way to ; 
Sal’s/ation. 3s. 6(t* j 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 5^*. 

OHRONIODES OP THE ORU- ! 
SADES. Contemporary Narra^ 
tives, of the Crumde of Richard | 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devkes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 3s, 

CICERO’S Orations, Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vois. 55. each. 

— Letters. Translated by Evelyn 
S. Shuckburgh. 4voIs. 3s, each, 

— On ‘ Oratory and Orators. 
With Letters to Quintus and 
‘Brutus* Translated by the Rev. 

J, S. Watson, M.A. 5^. 

On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D, Yonge, M.A,, and 
Francis Barham, 5 j. 

— — Academics, De Finibus, and 
Tusculan Questions. By Prof, 

C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5x. 

CICERO’S Omces; or, Moral 
Duties. Cato Major, an Essay 
on Old Age I Lselius, an Essay 
on Friendship; Scipio’s Dream; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C, R. 
Edmonds. 3s, 

coRNELi'iia 
Justin'. , ‘ \ "rv; 


to Heraldry. iSth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planche, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5^. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 

is-p- 

CLABSIO TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3^. 6£ 

COLERIDGE’S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3s, 6d, 

Aids to Reflection, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer. 3j. 6 £ 

Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe. 3s, 6d, 

Biographla Literaria ; to- 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 
3 A 6d, 

Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3r. 6(jf, 

Miscellanies, Esthetic and 

Literary ; to which is added, 
The Theory of Life. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3A 6d, 

'■ COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 3s, each. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cmrs de 
Phihso^hie Positive, By G* H. 
Lewes. 51. 

GONDE’S History of the Do- 
. minion of the Arabfis jin S^ain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster, 3 
vols. 3^. each. 




Contained in Bahtis LiSraries. 


DE LOI.ME on the Constltiitdon 
of Englaiad. Edited hy Joha 
Macgre^or* 3 j. 6d, 
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BEMMIN’S History of Arms 
and Armotir, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 

. 7 ^. 

BEMOSTHEHEB’ Orations. 
Translated by C Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. VoL I., 3J. 6 : 4 ; Vols. 
II.-V., 5^. each. 

DE STAEL’S Oorinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael- Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3 ^. 6d. 

DEYEY’S Itoglc, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. ^s. 

■ and 

Oreek Quotations; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages), $s, 

BXCTIONAHY of Obsolete and 
Provincial Englisla. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M. A., F.S A., 
&c, 2 vols, 55. each. 

BIBHOH‘’S Christian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the J^Iiddle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5J. each. 

BIOG-EHES LAERTIBS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
' ■Prof.C B. Yonge, M.A. 5^. 
BOBEEE’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner, 2 vols, 
each. ■ 

B O B B ' S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
, Literature of Ancient, Mediceval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox^ 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
: eaJargedi ' ’6 j4_ ’ 


BONALDSOH^S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama, With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 

B E. A P E E ’ S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
i M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DUNLOP’S mstory of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols, $s. each. 

BYEE (Br T, H.). Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 
7^. 6c4 

•: The City of Eome ; its Flistory 

and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 5J-. 

DYEB (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar, By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 5r. 

EBEES’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S, 
Buchheim. 3J, 6 d, 

EBGEWOETH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3^-. dd 

ELEE’S WiUiam Shakespeare, 
Shakespeark. 

EMEESON’S Works. 3 vols 
3^. 6 d. each. 

I. — Essays, Lectures and Poems. 
IL — English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life* 



Contained in Bohis Libraj'ies. 
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Embkson’s Works continued* 

XII. — .Society and Solitude — Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 

ELLIS (G-.) Specimens of Early 
English Metrical Romances.* 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
ByJ. O. Hailiweli, F.R.S. 5^. 

EHNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
Plowitt. 2 vois, 5^. each. 

EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M. A. 5s* 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 51. each, 

EUTEOPIUS.— Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C.F. Cruse, M.A. $s, 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 55-. each. 

PAIRHOLT^S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and Ms Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations, 3^. 6 d* 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With CruikshanVs 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d, each. 

Amelia. With Cniikshank’s 

Illustrations. 


FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates, 6 s, 

FLORENCE of WORCBSTEE’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 5^. 

FOSTER’S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J, E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 33“. 6 d. each, 

Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland, 2 vols. 3J. 6 d* 
each. 

Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3^. 6 d* 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 6 d* 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of 
Sermons and other Pieces. 
3x. 6 d* 

GASPARY'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
VoL 1 . 3J. 6 d* 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of . — See Old English 
Chronichs* 

GESTA ROMANORUM. or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan- Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
■B.A. 

'GILDAS, Ohronioles ol — QM 
. English Chronicles* 
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An Alphabetical List of Boohs 


Deeltee aM Ml of 
tile Boman Ihoapii^. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 31. 6d?. each. 

lElaffcory, Prinelples, 
and Ptaotice of BanMng. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. los. 

OIL BLAS, The Adventees of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engraviiigs on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Ctuik- 
shank. 6^4 

0 XBALDirB OAMBKENSIS* 
Bleteleal Works. Translated 
'by Th* Forester, M.A,, and Sir 
:E. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition^ 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 

- 'F:aA. 5^. 

aOETHEB Faust Part i. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward^s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 5^. 
CIOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14. vols. 3r. 6/. each, 

L and 11 — Autobiography and 
Annals. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swan wick-.) 

,, tv.— Novels and Tales. 

V.— Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VL^Coovewiations with Ecker- 
, > .rnahn and Soret, 

, Vm.— Dramatic Works. 

jV” ^Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

To'iVJn Italy, and Second 
• '' Residence in Rome. 

; V 5 ^|'^*^Mtsfiel|aneous Travels* 

I - ^aad ^MisceUaneous 

’ Letteri 

XKt^Coriespondence with Zelter. 
' Fbx, V^est-Eastern 

' - Dlvatt'and "AcMlIeid. 


GOLDSMCTH’^B' Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 35.- each*' ' 

GBAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. S^. 

GBAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and 11 . 3 ^. 6d, each. 

GBEEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. S^. 

GREEK: ROMANCES of Helio- 
donm, Longus, and AoMUes 
Tatius — viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of CHtopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
5 ^* 

GBEGOBY^S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 3^. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN lONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell, 31. 6d, 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 31. 6d, each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor, 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cniikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 31. 6d, 

GROSBI*S 'Marco ifisconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3;?. 6^1 
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An Alphabeiical List of Books 


HENBY'S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of Psalms. 5^. 

SELIOBOBUS. Theagenes and 
Chaxiciea. — See Greek Ro- 
mances. 

HEEODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 3s. 6 d. 

Hotes on, Original arid Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. I 
With Coloured Map. I 

Analysis and Summary of ! 

By J, T. Wheeler. 5^. * 

HESIOD, CALLIMAOHDS, and 
Tmmoams. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5^. 

HOPPMAKH^S (E. T. W.) The 
Serapion Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt,- Col. Alex. 
Ewing, 2 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

HODBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts. U p wards of 1 50 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5^. 

HOMEB’S Iliad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Ss. 

Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T, A, Buckley, B.A, 5r. 

— See also Pope, 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign ■ 
of 1815., By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 6 d, 

The Campaign of Sedan : 

The Downlall of the Second Em- 

S ' -e, August - September, 1870. 

ith General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3 ^. 6d. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
tianslation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
XiLfD.. 31. 6(1 


I HUGO’S (Yictor) Dramatic 
I Works. Hernani — Riiy Bias — 

I The King’s Diversion. Translated 

I by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 

! F. L. Slous, 3^. 6 d. 

1 — - Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
! dated by various Writers, now first 
i collected by J. H. L. Williams, 
j ■, 3 ^’. 6d, 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ott6, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols, 
3J. 6 d. each, excepting Vol. V. 55. 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years I799- 
1804. Translated by T. Ross. 3 
vols, 5 j, each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by E, C. Ott6 and H. G. Bohn. 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collector’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. Ss, 
each. 

HUNGARY : its History and Re- 
volution, together vsdth a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth, 6 d, 
HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3J. 6 d, 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, ^s, 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historical Ac- 
count, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
with upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. 51, 

INGULPH’H Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H, t, Riley, M,A. 




Cimtatneci- in Bo /ms Libraj^ies. 


IBVINGr^S (WasMngton) Ooa»- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c. $s, 6d. each. 

L— Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II, — The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 
ill. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
IV, — The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V. — Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. &:Vn, — Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VIII, — Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

XI. — Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost, 

XL — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.—Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3^, each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. PI. Freese, M.A. 
VoLL 5J. 

JAMES’S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Coeiir de Lion. 2 vols, 
^s. each. 

— The Life and Times of Louis 
XrV. 2 vols. 3J, 6 d, each. 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3 ^. 6d. 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Bogs, 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. $s. 


JESSE’S {J, H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^. each, 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5^. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3J. 6 d, each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R* Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo, 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3^. 6 d* each. 

JOYCE’S Scientific Dialogues, 
With numerous Woodcuts. 

JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.}, The 
Building^ of the British Isles; 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, ‘/s, 6d, 

— Student’s Handbook of 
Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
larged, p, 6d. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works, Translated by C. W, 
King, M.A. 5^. 

JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 


JUVENAL, PERSIUS. SUL- 
PIOIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5^-. 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of WoodfalFs Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3r. 6 d* each. 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 


, Cipltitixe of PTire Beason. 

Translated by J* M* D. Meikle- 
jobn. 5jr. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 

pbysioalFotmdationsofNatnTal 
Sfiteace. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax:. 5^. 

KEiaHTLET’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy* 4tb Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 
p. 

Eairy Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of "Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank. 5^. 

ItA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by EHzur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W, M. Gibbs, 3 ^^ 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists, Translated by H. T, 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3^. 6^^. each, 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3r. each. 

— History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848 . 3^. 6 d^ 

ItAMB’i (Charles) Essays ofElia 
and Kliana. Complete Edition. 
3^. 6if* 

Speplmens of En^sh Era- 
aaatic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth, 3^, 6 d. 

r~--MeiaoriaiS' and 'Letters of 
Charles Lamb. By Serj[eant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3^. 6 d* each. 

LANlSil’S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century, 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 

3 vols. 3J’. 6 d* each. 


LAPPENBBBG’S History of 
England under 'the .>An^o- 
Saxon Kings, Translated’' by 
B* Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition,, 
revised by E. C. Otte. 2 vols, 
3.?. 6 d, each, 

I LECTURES ON PAINTING, 

: by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 

i by R. Wornum. 5^, 

I LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 

I Treatise on^ Painting. Trans- 

lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A.j 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L, and 

J.B. Horner. With Maps. 55. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Beil, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
Ss, 6 d each. 

— ^ — Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 
and the Representation ol 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern, Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group, 3^. 6 d, 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro- 
logy. With a Grammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5.?. 

LIVY^S^HisteyofRome* Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C- Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols* 55. each, 

LOCKE’S PhJioeo|Jhldii:'lV 4 rks. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
35‘. 6 d each. 

Life and Lettei's: By Lord 

King. 3J‘. 6 d» 

LOCKHART ( J, G.)— ' BVkto* 



Contained in Bohfis Libraries, 
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IjODG 11*S Portmits’of Illi:tBtirious 
Personages of Oreat Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5^. 
each. 

L,OKaPBjL.LOWS Prose 
Works. With 16 full- page Wood 
Engravings. 5.?. 

BOXJBOH’S (Mrs.) Nat'oral 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 5 *^* 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature, 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5^. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 25 , 

LONG-US. Daphnls and Chloe. 
— See Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalia. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 55. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. $s, 

LUCBETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J, S. Watson, M.A. 55. 

LUTHEB’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and] Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 35. 6 d* 

Autobiography. — 

Michelet. 

MACHIAYELLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His» 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. $s, 6d. 

MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs* Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy, Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edoa, by J. A. Black- 
well. 5-f* 


MANTELL’S (Dr.) Petrifactions 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6 s, 

Wonders of Geology. Sth 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards oi 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 75. 6 d, each, 

MANSIOHI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of ‘I Pro- 
messi Sposi,’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 55. 

MABCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 55. 

MABBYAT’S (Oapt. B.N.) 
Masterman Beady. With 93 
Woodcuts. 35. 6 d, 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Afirica. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel, 
p, 6 d, 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 35. m, 

Privateersman. 8 Bktgrav- 

ings on Steel. 3^. 6 a 

Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
p, 6 d, 

— Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfieid, 
R.A. p. 6 d, 

Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations, p, 6 d, 

— ^ Midshipman .Ea^y. With 8 
full- page Illustrations, p,. 6 d. 

MABTIAL*S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
'compamed by one or "ffitee Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources* p, 6 d^ \ ' 


An Alphabetical List of Books 
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MARTIHEAU’S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815, 3^.6^/. 

History of the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3f. e>d, each. 

See Comtis Positwe Philosophy^ 

MATTHEW PARIS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J, A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIK- 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C D. 
Yonge, M, A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wei- 
ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. Ss, 

MEN2EL'S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3^. 6d each. 

MICHAEL AHG-ELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa and Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. $j. 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
p^es) of Notes. 3A 6d. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
$s, 6d. 

MIGNET’SHistory of theFrenoh 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
35 . 6d. 

MILL ( J. S,). Early Essays by 
lohn Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W, M, Gibbs. 
3^. 64 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Philosophically Illustrated, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3^. 64 each. 


MILTON’S Prose Works, Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. p. 6d, 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3^-. 64 
each. 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our ViHage 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3^. 64 each. 

MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works, 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C, H. Wall, 3 vols. 
Ss, 6d, each. 

MONTAOtr. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by \Y. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5^, each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W, C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3r, 64 each. 

MONTESQUIEIT’S Spirit 01 
.Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M, 2 vols. 35'. 64 each. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 

3 vols. 3^. 64 each. 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by the American Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Ldwenthal. 5^-. 
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MUDIE’S Bntisli BMs ; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs, 2 vols. 

NEAHDER (Dr, A.}. History 
of the Christian Religion and 
ChtirGh. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. 10 vols. 35.60?. each. 

-- — Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Biumenthal. 35. 

History of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 35. 6^4 each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

in the Early and Mddle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 35. 

NIBELUNGEH LIED, The 
Lay of the Hibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 


HORTH (B.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
35. 6 d each. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, Ms Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 55. 

OGKLEY (S.) BDistory of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 35. 6 a\ 

OLD ENGLISH OHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
furious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A, 


Giles, D.C.L. 

OMAN (J . C.) The Great Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cxf)al of Khalsa Collie, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 35. 6 d. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS’ Eccle- 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T, Forester, M.A* To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
Evroult. 4 vols. Si. each. 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
55. each. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
■from' the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 35, 6^4 


NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griesbach's Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 55. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 25 . 

NICOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. Ks. 
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PAULI’S (Dr. K.) Life of Alfred 

tko' Great, Translated from tlie ^ 
German. To which is appended 

- , Alfred’s Anolo-Saxos Yeesion' 
OF OROsms, With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
M an Anclo-Saxoh Grammar 
and Glossary, by B, Thorpe, S^, 

PAtJSANIAB’ Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. ; 
Shilieto, M,A. 2 vols. 55, each, i 

i 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the ; 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, i 
M.A. 5n I 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. | 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original { 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian | 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- j 
brooke. 4 vols. With, 31 En- 
gravings. '‘5j*.ea€h. 

IWaCY^. MS^ttes 'Of Ancient 
English Poetjry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

PERSIDS.—A'^^ Juvenal. . 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Foitrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings, 5^. 

PHILO - JUD^^US, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
MA. 4 vols. 5^. each. 

PICSERING’S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 1 2 coloured Plates. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
IS added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore, ^ 


PLAMGEB. Higtary of 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century.' By J, 'R* Blanche, 
■Somerset Herald. With -upwards 
of 400 Illustrations, sjr. 

PLATO’S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. each, 

I. — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phgedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Pboedrus, Themtetus, 
Euthypbron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H, Carey. 

II . — The Republic, Timseus, and 

Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 

Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. — The Laws. Translated by 

G. Burges. 

VI. — The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5r. 

PLAHTHS’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols, 5x, each. 

PLINY’S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 5^. each. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5^. 

BLOTINDS, Select Worke ot 
Translated by Thomas Taylor, 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R.'S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. Sx. > 



Contained in Bo/m's Libmriet, 


^Lir^ABOfi^S Lives, Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A*,.and George 
Xirng, M,A. 4 vols» Ji*. 6 d. eaqb* 

Morale. TheosopHcal Essays, 
Translated by C, W. King, M.A. 

Morals. Etbical Essays. 

Translated by the Re?, A, R. 
Shilleto, B’LA. 51. 

TOETBT OE AMERICA, Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3^. M, 

EOLITIOAL OTGLOP. 2 EDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3r. 6 d, each. 

POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthors. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5 j‘. each. 

Homer’s Bind. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S- Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. $s, 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Scries of Flax- 
man’s Designs. Sj*. 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

POTOHBilirS’ Prose Tales: The 
Captain’s Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— The Shot 
— The Snow Storm — The Post- 
master — The Coffin.' Maker — ’ 
Kirdjali — The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the Great’s Negro, Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 3r. 6 d, 


PBESCOTT’S OonQiiest of 
Mexico, Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3^. 6 d, each. 

! Conquest of Fern. Copyright 

I edition, with the notes of John 
j Foster Kirk, 2 vols. 3^*. 6 d, each. 

; — Reign of Ferdinand and 
i Isabella. Copyright edition, 

! with the notes of John Foster 
I Kirk. 3 vols. 35-. 6c/, each, 
j PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
j Rev. P. J. F, Gantillon, M.A., 

j and accompanied by Poetical 

j Versions, from various sources, 

3^. 6 d. 

! PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
' of Ray’s Collection of English 
i Proverbs, with his additions from 
I Foreign Languages and a com- 
i plete Alphabetical Index ; in which 

I are introduced large additions as 

! well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 

Sentences,' Maxims, and 'Phrases, ' 
I collected by H, G, Bohn. 5r. 

I PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
I Foreign. Comprising 'French, 

Italian,, German, Dutcii, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn. 5^, 
POTTERY AHD PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of ' 
I the Bernal Collection of Works 

I of Art, with the prices at which 

• they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
j on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
; Engraved List of all the known 
j Marks and Monograms, By Henry 
j G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
I En^avings, 5 'f* » or with Coloured 
Illustrations, lar. 6 d, 

PBOUT’S (Father) Beliqueg. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. ■ Fi - 
Mahony; New issue* with -zt' 
Etchings by D. ' Maclise, -'R^Af. 
Nearly 600 p^es. 5^. 
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QUINTILIAN'S' Institutes of 
Oratoify, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by tbe Rev, 
J. S. WatsoBs M,A. % vols. 5 ^ 
each* 

RAOINB’S (Jean) Bmmatio 
Works. A metrical Englisb ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M. A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3r. 6^/. each. 

BANEE'S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the 1 6th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. s^. 6 d, e&ch» 

History of Servia and the 

Servian Bevolntion. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs, Kerr. 

RECREATIONS tnSHOOTINa. 
By ‘ Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5^. 

RENNIE'S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations, ^s. 

REYNOLD'S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H. W. Beechy. 

2 vols. „ 3s. 6 (i, each, 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
PoUUoal Economy and Taxa- 
tion. Edited by E. C. K. Gonner, 
M.A. 5^. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir, ss, 6 d, 

Flower, Fruit, and Thom 

Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt.-CohAlex, 
Ewing. 3J. 6^. 


BOGER BE HOVEDEN'S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T, Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 51. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOYER'S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings, 2 vols. 
5^. each. 


ROSCOE’S (W.) Life and Ponti- 
ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 6d, each, 

Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 

called ‘the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, &c. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3^. 6d. 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. e>d* each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and YEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Ss. 

SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands, 7 vols, 3^. 
each : — 

I.-— History of the Thirty Years’ 


See Burn and Dyer. 



Con tamed in Bohd s Libraries. 


ScHiLLER^s Works continued, 

IL — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
ConntsEgmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in F ranee 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

IIL — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. — Robbers ( with Schiller’s 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity, 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays, .lEsthetical and Philo- 
sophical 

VIL—WaUenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and aOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.n. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3^. 6^?. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL’S (E.) Lectures on 
tbe Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 6 d* 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. ^s, 6 a. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3#. 

SCHLECIEL’S Lectures on 
Modern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Csesar and 


Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Wbitetock. 
3^. 6 d. 

iSSsthetic and Miscellaneous 

Worhs. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 3^. 6 d, 

SCHLSG-EL {A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature, 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. ^s, 6 d, 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Foui’- 
fold Boot of the Principle of 
Sutfldcient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5^. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5 j. 

SOHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man, Translated by A. Henfrey* 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants, 5 j. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A, L. Alger. 3^. 6 d, 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3J. 6 d, 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A, 
3 ^. 6 d, 

“ Minor Essays and On Clem- 

ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5^. 

SHAKESPEARE DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged by D. H. 
Lambert, B.A. 3^, 6 d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr, 
Hermann Ulrici, Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3r. 6 d, 
each. 
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SHAKESBEAKB (WlJJiam). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Eke, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 53*. 

SHABPB (S.) The Histoary of 
Eigypt, from the Earliest Times 
tin the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe* 
2, Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2voIs. 5x. each. 

EHEBIBAH’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 

SISMONBrS History of the 
Idterattire of the Sonth oi 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 33* 6</. each. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con- 
trastedby Ven. C. J. Smith, M. A. 
Revised Edition, 53. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMI- 
NATE B. A Dictionary of 
Synonymous Words in the Eng- 
lish Language, showing the 
Accurate signification of words 
of similar meaning. Illustrated 
with Quotations from Standard ; 
Writers. With the Author’s 
latest Correclions and Additions. 
Edited hy the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6 j. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E, Belfort 
Bax, 2 vols. 3r. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 

with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3s. 6d, 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modem History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
volution. 2 vols. 3s, 6d., each. 


SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on tiie Erenoh Revolution, 
2 vols. 3s» 6d» each. 

SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and 
Scripture, and Edition. 5^. 

SMOLLETT’S Adventures oi 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s, 6d, 
each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker, With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
33, Sd, 

SOCRATES (sumamed ‘ Scholas- 
tious The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (a. d. 305-445 ) . Translated 
j from the Greek. 53, 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P, 
Coleridge. 53. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson’s writ- 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. 5r. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and progress of Methodism. 53. 

' Robert Southey. The Story 

of bis Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction, Edited by 
John Dennis. 33. 6d. 

SOaOMENS EeclesiastioalHis. 
tory. Comprising a Plistory of 
the Church from A.D. 324-440. 
Translated from the Greek. To- 
gether with the Ecclesiastical 
History of Philostorgius, as 
epitomised by Photius. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Rev, E, 
■Walford, M.A* 51. 




Contained in Bohiis Cibmnes, 


STBICKLAHD^S Life of 
Queen of Scots. 2 vols. Sj. each. 

LiYes of the.Tudoi? and Stimrt 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5^, 

and BETEOTS Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5r. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of theTwelve 
Osesars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 


«PXHOaAS Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5^* each. 

'STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis j 
of the Principal Painters of the 
X)utch and Flemish Schools. 

By George Stanley. 5^. 

•-STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds 
of Women; or, Examples of 
Female Courage. Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav- 

:STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tiiic Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. 5J. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement j 

to the Chess-player’s Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvements in the Open- 
ings; Code of Chess Laws; and 
a Selection of Morphy’s Games. 
Annotated. ‘Jr. 

Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. 5 j. 

Chess Tournament of 1851 . 

A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes. 

iSTOOKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. 5r. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A,, 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols, 
5^. each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 1 
55, each* ! 


SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 3r. each. 
IVols.L-^VL&^VIIL-X.ready. 

I, — A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 

of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by the Right Hon, 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

II . — The Journal to Stella. Edited 

by Frederick Ryland, M.A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

Ill, & IV. — ^Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

V. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

VI. —The Drapier’s Letters. 

With facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage, &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

VII. — Historical and Political 

Tracts (Irish). 

\In tke press* 
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Swift’s Prose Works continued, 
VI n. — Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

IX. — Contributions to the ‘ Ex- 
aminer,’ ^Tatler,’ ‘Spec- 
tator,’ &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

X.— Historical Writings. Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

XL —Literary Essays. 

[/;/ preparation. 

X 11 . —Index and Bibliography- 

[/?? preparation* 

STOWE {Mrs.H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev, J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated, 2 vols. each. 

TALES OF THE GEHII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horara, the 
Son of Asmar, Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morel!. 
Numerous Woodcuts and I2 Steel 
Engravings. 5^. 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the’^ole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities. 35. 6d* 

TEN BRINK.— Brink. 
TERENCE and PHiEDRUS. 
Literally translated byH. T, Riley, 
M. A. To whichis added, Smart’s 
MetricalVersion or Ph^drus, 
5 ^. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
OHUS,andTyRTiEUS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev, J, 


Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman, ^s. 

THEODORET and E VAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from a.d. 
332 to A. D. 427; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. $s. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in .England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William HazHtt. 
2 vols. 3s* 6d. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols, 
3r. 6d. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. With Chronological Table of 
Events, &c. By J, T. Wlieeler. 5^. 

THUDIOHUM { J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines: their Ongin, 
Nature, and Varieties, With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lend.). 
Illustrated. 5 j. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain, systemati- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 
original Illustrations. 2 vols. 5^. 
each. 

Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Double volume, p. 6d* 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Soulp'tors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J, Foster, wdth a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A, Hamilton Bryce, 

'LL.D., F.R.S,E, With Portrait 

3s. 6d, 




Contained in BoJm's LibrariM. 


VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R, B. Boswell. Vol. L, con- 
taining BebouCj Memnon, Can- 
dide, LTngenu, and other Tales. 


■WHEATLEY’S A Rational IHus- 
tration of the Book of Oommon 
Prayer. 3^.6^/. 

WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations oiten referred to in 
Literature arxd Conversation. By 
W. A, Wheeler, M.A. 

WIESELER’S Chronological 
Ssmopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3 ^. td. 


WALTON’S Complete Angler, 
or the Ccniemplative Man’s Re- 
creation, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 55. 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, 6co. 

New Edition revised by A. H, 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. Ks* 


WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. K. 
Lecky, M.P. In ii volumes, p, 61. each. 

Vol. L— ‘ A Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ The Battle of the Books,’ and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II. — *The Journal to Stella.’ Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. arid IV.— Writings on Religion and the Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol V. —Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

VoL VI. — The Drapier’s Letters* Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portrait. Reproductions of Wood’s Coinage and facsimiles of title 
pages. 

Vol. VIII. — Gulliver’s Travels. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

Vol. IX.— Contributions to ‘ The Tatler,’ * The Examiner,’ * The 
Spectator,’ and ‘The Intelligencer.’ Edited by Temple Scott. With 

r:, 

Vol. X. — Historical Writings, Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portrait, 

PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF IVIEXICO* Copyright edition, 
with the author’s latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk. With an introduction by George Parker Winship. 

3 vols. 6d. each. 

PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. Copyright edition.' 
Edited by John Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Copyright 
edition. Edited by John Foster Kirk. 3 vols. p.. 6L each. 

GRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C, Tovey, M.A., Editor of 
‘Gray and his Friends,’ &c., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. 33*. 6L each. 

CICERO’S LETT^ERS. The whole extant Correspondence. Trans- ■ 
lated by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. 5^. each. 




BELL'S HANDBOOKS 


THE GREAT MASTERS 


IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by a C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D, 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 5 a net each. 


The following" Volumes have been issued : 
BOTTICELLI. By A, Streeter. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 
DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamaccki. 

By li. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 

By Hope Rea. 

By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell* 
By Ethel Halsey. 

By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 


ANDREA DEL SARTO. 

DONATELLO. 

GERARD DOU. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. 

FRANCIA. 

GIORGIONE. By Herbebt Cooic, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

FRANS HALS, By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

BERNARDINO LUINL By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

PERUGINO, By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
FINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL, By FI. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A, 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 

In preparation,. 

By Manuel B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D. 


EL GRECO. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Roger E, Fry, 
RUBENS. By FIope Rea. 

Others to follow. 


THE 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE, 

lUmtrated by BYAM SB AW. 

With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, pott 8vo., price u. 6d. net per volume 
also a cheaper edition, is. net per volume ; or 2^. net in limp leather ; Is 
a few copies, on Japanese vellum, to be sold only in sets, price $s. net per 
volume. 

JVozu Complete hi 39 Yohmies. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 

WELL. MACBETH. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

CORIOLANUS, MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 

CYMBELINE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

HAMLET. OTHELLO, 

JULIUS C^SAR. PERICLES. 

KING HENRY IV. Part L ROMEO AND JULIET. 

KING HENRY IV. Part 11. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
KING PIENRY V. THE TEMPEST. 

KING HENRY VI. Part I. TIMON OF ATHENS. 

KING HENRY VI. Part IL TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

KING HENRY VL Part HI. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

KING HENRY VIIL TWELFTH NIGHT. 

KING JOHN. TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

KING LEAR. WINTER’S TALE. 

KING RICHARD 11, POEMS. 

KING RICHARD III, SONNETS. 


* A fascinating little edition .’ — ITotes and Queries. 

* A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edlthn.'-^Wesiwinster Gazette. 

But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered 

iditions de luxe. To-day, the low price at which they are offered to the public alo-e 
prevents them being so regaxded.’-Studze. 

^ ’ Handy in shape and size,^ wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam- 
bridge text, and illustrated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Byam Shaw, we have nothinjr 
but praise for it. No one who wants' a good and convenient Shakespeare— without 
excursuses, discursuses, or even too many notes— can do better, in our opinion than 
|iAscdbe^tyhis issue : which is saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints.’— 

* What we like about these elegant booklets is the attention that has been paid to the 
papep as well as to the print and decoration ; such stout laid paper will last for ac.es 

pociefs&S; 



Hew Editions, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

: OP TE® 

BRITISH POET S . 

*TMs exceilent edition of the English classics, with their tests and 

scholarly introductions, are something very different from the cheap volumes of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.*— Sf. James's Gazette^ 

* An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.'—Saturday Revisv:, 


Ah:enside. Edited by Bev. A. Dyoe. 
Beattie. Edited by Bev. A, Dyee. 
*Blake. Edited by W. M. Bossetti. 

Edited by G, A. Aitken. 

Svois. 


Khrke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by Q. A, Aitken. 
Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 

With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 vols. 
Prior. Edited by E. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 


Butler. Edited by E. B, Johnson. 

2'WOl8. , ' ' 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Rev. A. W. HiD. With 
Memoir by W. AUingham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Bev. 
W, W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vols. 

Chaucer. Editedby Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 

Churchill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 
2 vols, 

*Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruce, 
F.S.A. 3 vols. 

Dryden. 

Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 

Goldsmith. Bevised Edition by 
Austin Dobson. With Portrait, 
*Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
LD.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev. A. B, 
G-rosart. 

*Herrick. Edited by George 
Saintsbury. 2 vols. 

*Eeats. Edited by the late Lord 


Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY POETS from 1540 to 1350. 
Edited by Ven. Archdeacon Hannah, 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. • 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
Rev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley, Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J, Payne Col- 
■'lier. 'Svois. 

Edited by J. YeowelL 

Edited by the Bev. J. 
3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bev, D. 
0, Tovey* 2 vols, 

Vaughan, Sacred Poems and 
Pious Ejaculations. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 vols, 

Wyatt. Edited by J. YeowelL 


Houghton. 


Young. 2 vols. 
Rev. J. Mitford, 


Edited by the 


* These volumes may also be had bound in Iiish Hn^, with design in gold on' side 
and back by Gleeson White, and giktop, 3s, 6d. each net. 


Surrey. 

Edited by the Bev. E, I Swift. 

Mitford. 



THE A'LL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

Til© only Series Isswd at a naoiierato pric©^ by Writers wbo are in 
tbe first raa^ la tbeir respective departments. 

^Tbebost instroctsion on gaaieg and sports by tlio best authorities, at the lowest 
vprie©sv**--(iir/or<l Ma^gmim. 

Small 8ro. clothe Illustrated. Price Is. each. 


Cricket. By Fbeb C. Hobiakd. 
Cricket. By the Hon. »ni Bev. 

B. lilTTELTOW. 

CroqLiiet. By Lieni-Ooi. the Hon. 

H. 0. ]S'RE2>HAM. ■ _ 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WiLBEitFGECE. With u Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Hilmae®. 

Squash Tennis. By Eusiaoe H. 

Miles. Double vol, 2s. 

Tennis and Backets and Mwm. 
By duLiAE Haeshall, Major J. Sfejsts, 
aud Bey, S* A. Abkas Tait. - 
<loll By H. S. C. Etebabp* 

Double vol. 2s. 

Bowing and Sctiillng. By Got 
- Eixon. 

Bowing and Settling. By.W.B. 

WOOUSATK. 

Sailing. By E. f .Ejs[iam*,dhl*wiW. 
Swimming. By Mm^m^ and J. 
Eacstse Oobbew. 

Camping out. By A. A. MkcnoE- 
ELL. ■ Double Tol 2s. 

Canoeing. By Dr. D. Hatwabd. 

Double voi. 2s. 

Moimtalneering. By Dr. Ci^kvm 
WiLSOE. Double voL 2s. 

Athletics. By H, H. Gnimii. 
Riding. By W. A. Kibb, -T.C. 

Double voi, 2s. 

Ladies' Riding. By W. A KiiBa,f .0. 
BoxSjog, By B. G* Axtahsoh- Wish. 
' With Prefatory Note by Bat Mtdiius. • 


Fencing. By H. A, Golmobe Dunn. 
Cycling. By H. H. Gbippin, L,A.O. , 

N. O.D., O.T.O. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Hiss Aoxes Woop, Double 
voL 2s. 

Wrestling. By Wadteb Abm- 

STEOEO. New Edition, 

Broadsword and Binglestick. 
By R. Gr. Allansojs'-Wiuk audO. Phil- 
LirpS-WOLLEV. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jenksn. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastlo Competitioii and Dis- 
play Exercises, Compiled by 
F. Ceaf. 

Indian Clubs. By G. , T, B. Cob-' 

BETT and A. P. Jehkih, 

Dnmb-belis. By F. Geaf. 
FootbaE — Rngby 'Game. . By 
Habev Vassall. 

Football— Association Game. By 

O. W. Alcoce. Revised Sdition. 
Hockey, By F. S. Caxswann. 

New Edition. 

Skating. By Douoms Adams. 

With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L.' 
Cheetham, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Pen Skater, DbL voi.. 2s. 

Baseball. By Newton Cbank. 
Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls, ’ 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c. 
By J. M. Waleee and 0. 0. Mow. 
Dancing. By Edwabd Soott. 
Double voi. 2s. 


, THE CLUB SEEIEE OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

* No weH-regukted club or country house should be without this useful series of books. 
Small 8vo. doth* Illustrated, Price Is. each, 


Bridge. By ^Temmae/ ' Dominoes and Solitaire, 

WMst. 'By Dr. Was. Polb,-F.B.S, By * Bbekelev.* 

Solo Whtot. By BobibtF. Gbbin. B^sique and ■ Oribbage. 
Billiards. By Major*Gen. A. W. * Bk^ojeeley/ 

Deatso®, P.E.A,S. With a- Preface Eoartd and Euolire. 
by W» J. PeaH. gy *Bebkelex.* 

Htote pa Bim^cte By J. F. ^ KuUteoaPit 

BtTCHANAH. Double voL 2s. ' 

Chess. By Bobebt Fi Gbeek. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem, ^ 

■By % 0. Laws. * ^ Soomng-boo 

Chess Openings. By L GuNssiBa.- 3Ek»uad :Games, inolu-di 
Draughts and Backgammon. Napoleon, Loo, Yingt-et-i 

By ‘Bbeeeiei.* , , ■ Baxtee^Weax, , 

Bevei^ and Go Bang, , Fwlotnr ■ and Haygroun 

By ‘B ebkelev/ By Mrs. Laueeeoe Gostik: 


filoartd and ’Euohre. 

By * Bebkelex.* 

Piquet and RubioonPiquet . 

By * Behkelet.* 

3kai By Louis Diehl. . . 

A Skat Sooriug-book. Is, 

3Ek»uad :Games, in<fe-dlng Poker, ■ 
Napoleon, Loo, Yingt-et-im,' iBy 
BaxtoE'W'bax, , 

PaaflotUT'andPlaygiouBd Games. ^ 
By Mrs. Lauexeoe Gostikss.' 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ doih^ crown Zvo. is, 6d, net each. 


ENGLISH' CATHEDRALS, An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by Ja.mes G. 
Gilchrist, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with au Introduction on Cathedral 
Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A,, F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL. By H, J. L. J. Ma.sse, M.A., 

CANTERED RY. By Hartley Withers, stL Edition. 

CARLISLE. By C. King Eley. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt, and Edition, revised. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Coi^lette, A.R.LB.A. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bvgate, A.R.C.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

ELY. By Rev, W. D. Sweeting. M.A. 

EXETER. By Percy Addlesh aw, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Mas.s'e, M.A. and Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. 2nd Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 2nd Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 3rd Edition. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T, Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. 2nd Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W, D. Sweeting, and Edition, revised, 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. ASAPH. By P. B. Ironside Bax, 

. ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, AiR.I.B.A. 

ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By Rev. J. H. Bernard, M.A., D.B." 

ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 
SALISBIFRY. By Gleeson White, 3rd Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised, 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange, and Edition. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock,, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

U7nfi>rm •with ahme Series. Now ready, is, 6d. net each, 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev, Canon Routlbdge, 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 

" ' !P']ei RICHES' ' ' A.W ■ ' 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L- J. Mass4 M.A. 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and, BRAD FORD-ON-A VON CHURCH. 

By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Harold Baker. 

BELL’S' HANDBOOKS. TO CONTINENTAL CHOtCHES. 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown Sw, clothe 2s* 6d. net each, 

AMIENS. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Mylne. 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H, J. L. J. Mass 4 M Jt. 

MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. M.A. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles HiXtt.; 

ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the. Rev.. T. Perkins, M.A. 



The Best Practical Working Dictionary of the 
English Language. 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLnSTRATIONS. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 


Dr, MCTHKAY, Editor of the ‘ Oxford English Diciionarv,' saj^s : — ‘ In this its 
latest form, and with its large Supplement and numerous appendices, it is a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains its ground against all rivals on its own lines. The ‘ defini- 
tions,’ or mere properly, * explanations of meaning^ in ‘ Webster’ have always struck me 
as particularly terse and well-put; and it. is hard to see how anything better could be 
done within the limits.’ 

Professor JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.T.., LL.D., Editor of 
the ^English Dialect Dictionary says; — *The new edition of “ Webster’s International 
Dictionary ” Is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country. 
No one who has not examined the work carefully would believe that such a vast amount 
of lexicographical information could possibly be found within so small a compass.’ 

Profesaor A. H* SAYOB,. D*Df, says; — ‘It is indeed a marvellous 

work ; it is difficult to conceive of a Dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Every- 
thing is in it— not only what we might expect to find in such a work, but also what few 
of us would ever have thought of looking for,’ 

Rpv, JOSEPH WOOD, D.D., Head Master of Harrow^ says : — ‘ X have always 
thought very highly of its merits. Indeed, 1 consider it to be far the most accurate 
English Dictionary in existence, and much more reliable than the “Century.” For 
daili' and hourly reference, “Webster ” seems to me unrivalled-’ 

FrosfecUtses^ with Prices and Specimen Pages y on Application. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL <&> SONS, YORK HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 

50,000. S. & S. 11.04. ' . ■ 




